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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
664,000  lines 


Paper  B 
390,000  lines 


Nothing  sells  Chicago  like  Tribune  color.  It  excites... it  persuades 
...  it  makes  people  want  to  buy. 

To  p>er8uade  the  most  people  in  the  Chicago  market,  advertisers 
concentrate  in  the  Tribune.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1960,  they 
placed  664,000  lines  of  color  advertising  in  the  Tribune — more  than 
they  used  in  any  two  other  Chicago  papers  combined. 

Clearly,  these  advertisers  have  learned  that  Tribune  color  produces 
top  results.  Isn’t  that  what  you  want  your  advertising  to  do  in  the 
competitive  Chicago  market? 

More  recN/ers . . .  more  advertising . . .  more  results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGO 


Modern,  High-speed,  Color-equipped 
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To  win  with  the  ladies  . .  .  teen-agers  to  grandmas  . . . 
in  Central  Indiana's  $3.8  billion,  45-county  market ...  put 
your  advertising  in  the  morning  and  evening  newspaper 
combination  they  use  for  a  buying  guide. 

-  Local  merchants  prove  the  value  of  this 

advice.  In  1959  the  Star  and  the  News 
carried  80.9%  of  all  Indianapolis 
Department  Store  lineage,  73.5%  of  all 
other  retail  advertising. 


with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


Morning  A  Sunday 


Evoning 
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WE  CAN’T  PULL  BIGGER  PROFITS 
OUT  OF  THE  SAME  OLD  PACKAGE! 

Let's  face  it-one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers  is  a  plan  that  will  sell  newspaper 
advertising  on  a  better  basis  than  one  ad  at  a  time. 

We  know  the  subject  is  likely  to  come  up  when  ever 
newspaper  publishers  get  together.  We  know  that 
there  are  varying  shades  of  opinion  about  our  own 
Continuity  Impact  Discount  Plan. 

We  hold  no  special  brief  for  our  plan  as  opposed  to 
other  plans. 

But  we'd  like  to  point  out  that,  newspapers  as  a 
whole  have  never  done  anything  to  promote  continu¬ 
ity  in  newspaper  advertising.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  research  in  recent  years  has  undisputably  proved 
the  value  of  continuity  and  repetition  in  building  the 
advertising  readership  that  leads  to  increased  sales. 

Advertisers  and  agencies,  alike,  accept  the  value  of 
continuity  in  advertising.  All  other  media  except 
newspapers  offer  incentives  to  encourage  it. 

We’ve  tried,  with  our  C-l-D  Plan,  to  put  an  emphasis 
on  continuity  in  newspaper  advertising.  We  believe 
that  our  plan,  more  effectively  than  “bulk”  discount 
plans,  assures  a  steady  flow  of  advertising  revenue; 
and  affords  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  planning— 
to  improve  our  product,  to  better  serve  our  public. 

We’ve  found  that  advertisers,  too,  think  our  plan  has 
a  lot  to  recommend  it.  If  you  are  interested,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  supply  details  of  some  out¬ 
standing  examples. 


The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  nationally  by  the  Branham  Company 


5- 9 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Astor  Hotel  New  York  CH* 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar  ijit,, 

papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

9 — Illinois  Markets  Publishers  meeting,  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Sprinqf»i 

12-14 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatioa 
wold  Hotel,  Groton,  Conn. 

12-IS— Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  convention,  Mexico  Cly. 

12- 16 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Shej  . 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

13- 17 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop,  for  small  and  medium**, 
newspapers,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14- 17 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  0, 

16 — UPl  Editors  of  Northern  California,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

16 — AP  News  Executives  Council  of  California  and  Nevada,  S's- 
University. 

16- 18 — Conference  on  Journalism  Education,  Southern  Illinois  Uniy*-.- 
Carbondale,  III. 

17- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association,  business  news  editors  seminar,  U. 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

17-18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 
17-18 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Confer-! 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lt» 

17- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moren,  Wyo. 

18- 19 — Virginia  Press  Association,  news  editors  seminar.  U.  of  Vlrg,,., 
Charlottesville. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Niagara  Falls. 
19-22 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, F. 

23- 24 — ANPA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Bsu 
Fla. 

24—  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Ted  Hilton's,  Moodus,  Conn. 
24-26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden  Lodge,  Bralnerd  v 

26- July  3— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sheraton-Johnn 

Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

27- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queen  Elizabn 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


10-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  St.  Francis  Hr 
San  Francisco. 

14-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 


8-13— Inter-American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Uma,  Peru. 
14-16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Anfonia 


8- 9 — UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  W; 

ington,  D.C. 

9- 11— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  news  and  advertising  clinics."'^ 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

1 8-2&— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  C'- 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville.  Pa. 

26-30— I  nternatlonal  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Nc- 
Amerlca,  Hotel  New  Yorker.  New  York. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake  Psc; 

OCTOBER 

2-4— I  nterstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hen: 
Philadelphia. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop.  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
elation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14 — EWorld  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  To" 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harris  He" 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Federal  Census  Reveals 

26%  POPULATION  GAIN 

for 

Metropolitan  Kansas  City 


NOW  OVER  ONE  MILLION! 


F  EDERAL  Census  reports  just  released  show  that  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  Kansas 
City  now  has  a  population  of  1,027,307,  an  increase  of  26.14  por  cent  over  the  previous 
census  of  1950. 

Whereas  many  cities  show  heavy  losses  inside  corporate  areas,  Kansas  City  gained  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  outside  its  limits.  The  city  itself  reached  a  total  of  468,325,  up  11,703  as 
compared  with  1950. 

Explosive  population  growth  in  Metropolitan  Kansas  City  is  the  result  of  correspond¬ 
ing  expansions  in  trafficways,  aviation,  auto  assembly  and  other  basic  activities. 

Kansas  City  is  a  balanced  city  in  the  sense  that  civic  enterprise,  cultural  activities 
and  a  continuing  program  of  downtown  modernization  have  kept  pace  with  the  city’s 
commercial  potentials. 

Besides  its  long-standing  position  as  the  nation’s  No.  1  primary  winter  wheat  mar¬ 
ket,  Kansas  City  as  a  livestock  and  pocking  house  center  is  experiencing  a  period  of 
growth  that  promises  to  surposs  all  its  previous  fine  records  in  this  important  field.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  Kansas  City  market  has  been  enhanced  by  the  Kansas  Turnpike,  new 
bridges  and  other  extensive  improvements  in  transportation  facilities. 

In  this  still  young  and  vigorous  metropolis.  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  the  force  that 
moves  goods  fastest,  in  volume,  at  lowest  cost.  The  Star  provides  America’s  most  thor¬ 
ough  twice-daily  circulation  coverage,  with  94  por  cent  of  its  circulation  going  directly 
to  the  home. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

COMBINED  MORNING  AND  EVENING  CIRCULATION  672,235 


New  York  OfRco,  21  E.  40l4i  Sf.,  MUrray  Hill  3-6161 


Chicago  Office,  202  S.  State  St.,  WEbster  9-0532 


chairs. ..and  chintz. ..and  chafing  dishes 


EVERYTHING  UNDER  THE  SUN! 


FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD,  and  APPLIANCE  store  sales 
totaled  an  estimated  $90,971,000*  in  San  Diego  last  year. 

At  home,  at  work,  at  play,  San  Diego  is  a  responsive 
market  —  eager  and  able  to  buy.  And  San  Diego  is  a  newspaper 
market,  reached  and  sold  best  through  two  metropolitan 
dailies:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined 
daily  circulation  exceeds  200,000  (220,667  ABC  9/30/59). 


1 


She  ^an  Hugo  Union  I  E/EMNG  Tribuhe 


"Source;  Ekx>iioinic  Research  Department.  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company; 
1958  Census  data  adjusted  to  1959  Taxable  Sales. 


"The  Ring 
of  Truth” 


^  Co|2le(|  Mett;spa|2&(§ 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 
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HUDSON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 
FOOD  MARKET 


Cliain  Stores 

58 

Cooperative  Chains 

10 

Independent  Super 

Mkts.  23 

Self-Service  Stores 

25 

Primary  Grocers 

582 

Secondary  Grocers 

411 

Delicatessen  Stores 

236 

total 

1345 

^w*ey  City  Standard 
lUtroitolitan  Statistical  Area 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  reaching  MORE  THAN  TWICE 

AS  MANY  HOMES  as  any  other  Hudson  County 

newspaper,  concentrates  its  circulation  in 

this  independent  market  where  more 

than  600,000  people  live,  work  and  spend  their 

11/2  billion  dollar  income  .  .  .  last  year  $225,000,000 

was  spent  in  Hudson  County  Food  Markets. 


I'tlL  JiO'U'UtCAL 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 


^•VrsMnled  Nmtionalljr  by 

Schmitt,  Inc.  98,575  COPIES  SOLD  DAILY  (ABC)  .  .  2  of  Every  3  Copies  Home  Delivered 


editorial 


Commencement  Talk 

l^^arse  HeniT  Watterson  of  Louisville  has  l>ecn  quoted  as  saying 
that  a  successful  editor  imist  possess  vast  learning,  great  wisdom, 
unlimited  courage,  and  51  percent  of  the  stock  of  his  newspajier.  To 
the  young  graduates  of  journalism  schools  all  of  those  characteristics 
of  editorial  success  must  be  self-evident  as  they  listen  to  the  flow  of 
advice  from  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  in  Laws  and  Letters. 

As  they  jxtnder  their  future — will  it  be  in  or  out  of  journalism? — 
they  hear  a  chant.  Listen: 

“I  am  aware  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  newspapers.  I  regret 
it  and  am  deeply  concerned  because  I  am  sure  there  will  be  fewer 
newspapers.” 

“It  isn’t  difficult  to  start  a  newspajjer;  it  is  merely  inijmssible.” 

“Every  editor  knows,  and  this  is  the  most  disturbing  single  fact 
about  the  newspaper  profession,  that  more  readers  are  interested  in 
superficial  than  in  significant  news.”  ^ 

“With  increasing  costs  looming  ahead  we  must  with  regret,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  contemplate  fewer  daily  newspajiers  than  we  have  totlay.” 

“Yes,  there  will  be  fewer  papers  at  the  end  of  this  decade  than  at 
the  beginning.  This  is  not  l>ecause  publishers  or  newspa|)ermen  in 
any  department  want  it  that  way,  but  because  of  cold,  hard  economic 
facts.” 

“Publishing  a  good  and  profitable  newspajier  becomes  more  difficult 
every  day.” 

“.A  great  many  daily  newspaj>ers  now  living  will  jtrecede  me  to 
my  grave  or  disapjiear  into  corporate  mergers.” 

“We  who  are  in  newspaper  work  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  contracting  business,  not  as  to  circulation,  but  as  to  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  the  number  of  people  employetl  on  them.” 

The  chant  becomes  a  dirge,  with  mournful  overtones  from  the  ranks 
of  those  young  people  who  say  “to  Hell  with  it”  and  go  into  other 
fields  of  work. 

But  this  is  Commencement  time.  Let’s  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  record.  The  speakers  we  hear  now  have  just  as  much  learning, 
wisdom  and  courage  as  those  who  have  preceded,  but  maybe  not  quite 
51  percent  of  the  stock.  Listen: 

“The  gtxxl  newspaperman  uses  a  style  that  is  something  akin  to 
a  velvet  knife.  He  can  get  in  more  good  licks  for  a  decent  cause  with 
such  a  weapon  than  he  can  with  a  rock  tied  into  a  sotk.” 

“The  work  of  the  press  is  a  work  of  education,  and  the  reporters 
and  editors  are  ]>rofessors  of  histoiA'  in  the  University  of  Current 
Events.” 

“We  are  engagcxl  in  a  holy  work  ...  a  vocation  not  merely  to 
infonn  minds  but  to  form  men,  not  just  to  bring  knowledge  but  to 
bring  wisdom.” 

“Information  is  both  our  challenge  and  our  opportunity.  .  .  .  Time 
is  with  us.  The  growing  thirst  for  information  fits  our  business  |>er- 
fectly.” 

“.A  good  many  reporters  are  five-figure  men.  They  have  wives  and 
homes  and  children,  and  the  money  to  send  them  to  school.” 

“I  think  most  of  us  believe  tliat  being  a  newspajjerman  is  the  very 
best  thing  a  man  can  hope  to  be,  with  reasonable  financial  rewards, 
and  with  unusual  psychic  dividends  in  the  joy  of  living.” 

From  such  inspirational  talk,  a  new  beginning  could  be  made  in 
the  appeal  to  young  people  to  take  up  newspaper  work. 

Some  of  our  proud  and  successful  doctors-for-a-day  wear  the  scholas¬ 
tic  toga  as  if  it  were  a  shroud.  They  stand  before  the  future  and 
sp)eak  only  of  the  past,  ignoring  the  obvious  circumstance  that  youth 
has  not  come  to  college  to  bury  journalism  on  the  campus. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertiswi' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joufwf 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapin^l 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  EmI 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ji 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  I92S. 


James  Wright  Brown 
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PRESS  COMMENT 


PLUTZER  PUBUCJTY 

I  approve  heartily  of  T.  S.  Irvin’s  arti¬ 
cle:  “Aren’t  Journalism  Prizes  News¬ 
worthy”  (May  23).  I  think  the  handling 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  story  is  typical  of  how 
newspapers  play  down  their  own  profes¬ 
sion. 

Newspapers  give  unlimited  space  to  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  preachers,  and 
other  non-advertisers;  but  when  it  comes 
to  writing  about  activities  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  they  just  clam  up. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  an  evening  affair  in  Austin  at 
which  we  had  practically  the  entire  legis¬ 
lature,  the  whole  supreme  court,  the  princi¬ 
pal  state  office-holders,  and  some  200  pub¬ 
lishers  from  all  over  the  state  present.  The 
editor,  the  state  house  correspondent,  and 
a  plain  reporter  from  the  local  newspaper 
were  all  present. 

Yet  not  one  word  appeared  in  the  next 
day’s  newspapers  about  the  affair. 

I  think  the  newspapers  should  give 
greater  publicity  to  their  own  activities 
as  a  means  of  improving  our  sad  public 
relations. 

Tom  S.  Whitehead 
President,  Texas  Press  Association 
Brenham,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Commendation  is  due  you  for  your  edi¬ 
torial  advising  newspapers  to  give  promi¬ 
nent  display  to  news  of  Pulitzer  newspaper 
awards. 

For  some  years  I  have  urged  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  state  and  national  levels 
to  lead  with  newspaper  awards  rather  than 
with  plays  or  books  when  reporting  the 
Pulitzer  announcements.  On  our  own  news¬ 
papers  desk  men  are  instructed  to  revise 
leads  which  do  not  do  so.  Metropolitan 
newspapers  also  choose,  for  some  strange 
reason,  to  feature  book  and  drama  awards. 

E.  Walton  Opie 
Publisher  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader 


COLD  WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE? 
Miller,  Des  Moines  Register 


LA  LUZ  DE  LA  LIBERTAD 
(THE  LIGHT  OF  FREEDOM) 
Sloggatt,  King  Features 


Hfodlines: 

149  Spellers  Tackle  H-J  Wrtten  Test. 
-Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal. 

• 

I  Eighth  Graders’  Spellnig  Contest  Set 
forSaturday.  —  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily 


ject  can  l)e  gauged  by  the  list  of  eminent 
guests.  They  were  there  for  a  story,  as 
they  were  the  year  Irefore  and  the  year 
before  that. 

Earlier  subjects  for  these  luncheons 
were  “Conversation”  and  how  to  get  a  man 
started.  Man’s  World”  and  the  things 
men  do  without  the  company  of  women. 
“How  to  Help  Your  Husband  Live  Longer” 
and  so  on.  In  each,  cigars  had  an  important 
but  indirect  association. 

Our  moderator  received  a  two-page  brief 
on  possible  angles.  Each  of  the  panelists 
was  given  background  and  research  on  the 
field  we  thought  was  her  authority.  With 
two  exceptions,  they  were  written  out  in 
some  detail. 

Your  point  that  our  panelists  drifted 
pretty  far  afield  from  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  is  a  good  one. 

I  have  no  excuse  or  no  explanation.  I’m 
sorry  as  all  hell  that  they  did.  They  were 
our  guests. 

Lynn  Farnol 

New  York.  N.Y. 


Strained  Finger  In  4  Auto  Accidents. 
■\ew  York  Mirror. 


Clergymen  Propose  Berth  Control 
Plan.  —  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald. 

• 

Man  Kicked  By  Cow  In  Hospital.  — 
Stttbsry  (Pa.)  Daily  Item. 

• 

Children’s  Seats  Are  Numbered.  — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

• 

Sheriff  Leads  Gamboling  Raid;  Ousted 
tyPost.  —  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 


C.4UGHT  OFF  BASE 

What  kind  of  reporting  is  that  in  the 
May  21  issue  in  re.:  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Cromie  as  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune's  Magazine  of  Books? 

Nowhere  does  it  say  that  Bob  Cromie 
has  been  a  sports  writer  with  the  Tribune 
for.  lo.  these  many  years. 

.And,  I  would  like  to  add,  one  of  the 
best! 

Edmund  S.  Carpenter 
Marquette  University, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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SMOKE  RINGS 

May  I  make  a  comment  on  your  enter¬ 
taining  story  (May  28)  on  our  luncheon 
for  women’s  page  editors,  hosted  by  the 
Cigar  Institute? 

The  theme  was  “Changing  Tastes.”  It 
involved  food,  family  life,  politics,  health 
and  medicine,  hospitality  and  cigars — that 
is,  the  changing  image  of  cigars,  the  age 
level  of  cigar  smokers,  their  acceptance  in 
the  home  and  their  status  as  a  gesture  of 
hospitality. 

TTie  interest  in  the  theme  and  the  sub- 


Are  the  shelves  in  your  library’ 
loaded  with  growing  stacks  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  magazines? 


Are  files  of  news  clippings  spread¬ 
ing  all  over  the  place? 


HOWTO 
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SQUEEZE 


IN  YOUR 
LIBRARY 


And  you’ll  like  the  fast  service!  A 
new  reel  comes  to  you  even’  ten 
days  to  keep  your  file  of  current 
histor\-  complete  and  up-to-date. 


You  can  get  that  space-saving  problem  under  control 
bv  using  riie  New  York  rimes  on  Microfilm.  A 
whole  year’s  file  takes  up  less  room  than  an  ordinary 
typewriter.  You  salvage  96%  of  the  space  used  up 
when  you  store  the  same  information  in  newsprint 
form.  And  microfilm  lasts  indefinitelv! 


A  full  year’s  subscription,  starting 
with  the  current  (or  a  future)  month,  costs  only 
$210— just  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  space 
you  save.  '^I’he  investment  is  bound  to  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over. 


In  getting  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  you 
get  the  entire  contents  of  the  Late  CiW  Edition- 
all  the  news,  all  the  maps,  tables,  charts,  all  the  texts 
of  important  documents  and  speeches  that  arc  pub¬ 
lished  ever}'  day  in  “the  newspaper  of  record.’’ 


You  can’t  lose,  so  why  wait  any  longer  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  space-saving,  money-saving  sers'ice?  Send 
yonr  order  today,  and  your  reels  will  start  coming 
immediatelv. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  ^Srd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


‘Names  Make  News’  Is  Key 
To  Daily’s  Zoned  Sections 


Neighborly  Approach  Wins  Readers 
In  Twice -a- Week  Publication 

Bv  (veor^e  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Back  in  1927,  when  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  first  began  zoned 
sections  in  the  Sunday  paper, 
cityioom  cynics  referred  to  the 
neighborhood  editions  as  the 
Mother  Goose”  department 
rhere  “sweetness  and  light” 
prevailed. 

Since  then  this  department 
has  grown  with  the  expansion 
of  metropolitan  Chicago  and 
surrounding  suburbia  to  the 
point  that  now  three  zoned  sec¬ 
tions  are  distributed  each 
Thursday  as  a  part  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  city  and  suburban  editions 
and  five  such  sections  are  cir¬ 
culated  on  Sunday,  including 
North  (240,000);  Northwest 
(200,000) ;  West  and  Southwest 
(220,000);  and  South  (130,- 
000). 

33  on  .Neighburliuod  StaiT 

A  staff  of  35  to  37  people  is 
employed  to  get  out  these  sec¬ 
tions,  which  also  contain  zoned 
advertising  and  represent  an 
average  of  100  pages  of  news 
and  ads  each  week  in  the  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Tribune. 

When  the  zoned  sections  were 
first  started,  only  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  sectionalized  and  the 
Tribune  called  upon  its  best  by¬ 
line  writers  to  do  feature  stories 
to  provide  the  editorial  content, 
which  was  the  same  in  each 
*ction.  This  type  of  editorial 
treatment  didn’t  catch  on  too 
well  and  the  ads  didn’t  pull  as 
P>od  as  they  should  have. 

The  late  John  Watts,  in 
tharge  of  the  “metro”  sections 
as  they  were  then  tagged,  sent 
Oney  Fred  Sweet,  veteran  Trib- 
nne  reporter,  to  dig  up  some 
immunity  news  on  Chicago’s 
•North  Side.  He  went  to  see  the 
■^ster  of  a  neighborhood 
'^h.  ’The  secretary  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  wanting  to  talk  to  the 

editor  Sc  publisher 


pastor  and  exclaimed,  “There  s 
nothing  wrong  here!” 

Hit  Upon  a  Formula 

Mr.  Sweet  explained  he  just 
wanted  to  write  a  pleasant  little 
story  on  how  the  church  was 
progressing.  He  got  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  pastor  and  wrote 
his  story.  On  the  same  swing 
through  the  North  Side  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  barber,  whose  friends 
were  helping  him  celebrate  his 
50th  anniversary  as  the  friendly 
neighborhood  barber.  Mr.  Sweet 
wrote  this  story,  as  well,  ?'.d 
the  two  features  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  North  Side  section. 
Ads  in  that  section  pulled  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  reader  interest  had 
been  attained  through  the 
neighborly  approach. 

Mr.  Watts  was  convinced  and 
so  were  his  superiors  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  news  was  the  answer 
to  the  zoned  sections.  And  so 
the  baby  grew  to  manhood. 

In  1940,  Paul  Hubbard  took 
over  the  supervision  of  the  five 
Sunday  geographically -zoned 
editions  with  their  localized 
news  appeal.  Today,  he  and  his 
assistant,  Richard  Hainey,  di¬ 
rect  this  “staff  within  a  staff.” 
Many  Tribune  reporters  and 
deskmen  on  the  cityside  received 
their  early  training  in  the 
“metro”  department,  now  known 
as  the  neighborhood  news  de¬ 
partment.  Today,  Mr.  Hainey 
devotes  part  of  his  time  in  train¬ 
ing  beginners  as  reporters,  copy 
readers  and  makeup  men. 

A  Country  Boy  at  Heart 

Paul  Hubbard,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  with  a  penchant  for  accur¬ 
acy  and  a  kindly  understanding 
of  a  cub  reporter’s  problems, 
came  to  the  Tribune  from  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal, 
where  the  managing  editor  once 
told  young  Hubbard  that  he  was 
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the  perfect  example  of  the  old 
saying:  “You  can  take  the  boy 
out  of  the  country,  but  you  can’t 
take  the  country  out  of  the  boy.” 
His  remark  was  prompted  by  the 
detail  which  Paul  had  included 
in  a  police  story,  a  style  which 
the  ME  attributed  to  Paul  Hub¬ 
bard’s  earlier  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Liwcofn  (Ill.)  Star. 

Today,  Mr.  Hubbard  points  to 
that  analysis  as  an  explanation 
of  why  he  finds  himself  so  much 
at  home  as  editor  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  news  sections.  He  views 
these  sections  as  journals  of 
community  living,  even  though 
they  are  published  as  a  part  of 
big  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  “Any  city,”  he  says, 
“is  merely  a  collection  of  com¬ 
munities  gaining  certain  advan¬ 
tages  through  proximity  in  ge¬ 
ography.” 

Paul  Hubbard  attended  high 
school  in  Mount  Palaski,  Ill., 
and  spent  his  summer  vacations 
working  on  farms  in  his  native 
Logan  County.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  he  joined  the  Lincoln 
Star  news  .staff  and  in  1922 
transferred  to  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Springfield,  where  he 
became  police,  city  hall  and 
court  reporter  and  part-time 
farm  and  market  reporter.  He 
progressed  to  state,  telegraph 
and  then  city  editor  of  that 
newspaper  before  he  left  in  1929 
to  become  a  copyreader  for  the 
Tribune. 


Play  Up  Gl\ 

When  Mr.  Hubbard  took  over 
neighborhood  news  sections  in 
1940,  this  country  was  rapidly 
approaching  war  and  young 
men  were  being  drafted  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  neighborhood 
sections  sought  out  the  names 
of  enlisted  men  winning  promo¬ 
tions  and  carried  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  names  before  the  war 
was  over.  “We  decided  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  enlisted  men,  at 
Col.  McCormick’s  suggestion, 
rather  than  to  play  up  the  names 
of  officers,”  he  explained. 

'The  war  also  resulted  in  de¬ 
fense  contracts  being  issued  by 
the  government  and  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  new  factories  on  the 


Paul  Hubbard 
Local  boy  makos  good 

fringe  areas  of  Chicago  and  in 
the  suburbs.  Then  it  became 
necessary  to  cover  zoning  de¬ 
velopments,  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  as  industries 
have  moved  their  plants  away 
from  old  factory  areas  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

“At  an  earlier  stage,  the  Met 
sections  tried  printing  divorce 
stories  that  were  too  dull  to 
make  the  main  news  section,” 
recalled  Mr.  Hubbard.  “It  was 
found  that  such  stories  were  of 
no  particular  news  value  in  the 
neighborhood  news  sections  and 
they  were  discontinued.  We  also 
stay  away  from  police  blotter 
reports,  although  we  do  cover 
hearings  before  the  commerce 
commission  and  local  community 
court  cases  involving  zoning, 
sewers,  water  supply  and  school 
buildings. 

Community  New#  Expand# 

Metropolitan  Chicago  has 
about  75  different  communities 
which  have  maintained  their 
identities.  In  addition  there  are 
the  expanding  suburbs,  to  the 
North,  South,  West  and  South¬ 
east,  extending  around  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Gary,  Ind., 
area.  Development  of  new  sub¬ 
urban  communities,  with  the  at¬ 
tendant  problems  of  new  sewers, 
water  supply,  and  the  building 
of  new  schools,  churches,  fac¬ 
tories  and  shopping  centers,  pro¬ 
vide  grist  for  the  neighborhood 
news  sections,  reflecting  the 
“new  pioneers”  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  “Like  communities  have 
like  problems,”  observed  Mr. 
Hubbard.  “People  are  interested 
in  people.  That  builds  reader- 
ship.” 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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1960  Poll  Flop  Seen 
By  Social  Scientist 


A  social  scientist  specializing 
in  motivation  research  has  pre¬ 
dicted  a  Presidential  public 
opinion  poll  failure  this  year 
equal  to  that  of  1948,  provided 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nix¬ 
on  and  Senator  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  are  the  candidates. 

Daniel  Yankelovich,  president 
of  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc., 
New  York,  based  his  prediction 
on  the  large  number  of  what  he 
called  “non-stable”  voters  who 
would  be  confronted  with  the 
same  sort  of  situation  that  pre¬ 
vailed  when  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  upset  the  pollsters  who 
had  forecast  that  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  would  win. 

Mr.  Yankelovich  paid  highest 
respect  to  Gallup,  Roper,  Harris 
and  other  public  opinion  experts. 
He  told  the  American  Marketing 
Association’s  New  York  market 
research  discussion  group  meet¬ 
ing  May  26,  however,  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
only  technique  the  polling  pro¬ 
fession  is  planning  to  utilize  to 
handle  the  non-stable  vote  is  to 
continue  polling  up  to  the  very 
last  minute. 


Up  to  Last  Minute 


“This  approach  is  based  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  as 
the  election  grows  closer  the 
non-stable  group  will  become 
smaller,”  he  said,  “because  more 
people  will  have  resolved  doubts 
in  their  minds  that  cause  them 
to  act  inconsistently.  In  other 
words,  if  every  poll  is  wrong  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  held  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  election,  this  may  save 
the  pollster’s  reputation,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  represent  an 
adequate  professional  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  posed 
by  a  large  non-stable  group.” 

Mr.  Yankelovich  declared  the 
non-stable  group  is  made  up  of 
three  sub-categories  of  voters: 

1.  Those  who  do  not  know  for 
whom  they  will  vote. 

2.  Those  who  state  they  will 
vote  for  one  candidate,  but  actu¬ 
ally  vote  for  the  candidate  from 
the  other  party. 

3.  Those  who  state  they  intend 
to  vote,  but  do  not,  or  who  state 
they  do  not  intend  to  vote  but 
do. 


In  1948,  based  on  figures  pub¬ 
lished  after  a  study  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  sample,  the 
non-stable  group  consisted  of 
approximately  39%  of  the  elec¬ 
torate. 

“Now  how  in  the  world  can 
you  predict  an  election  accu¬ 
rately,  within  3%  of  4%  error 
tolerance,  when  your  questions 
cannot  account  in  any  way 
whatever  for  the  behavior  of 
two  out  of  every  five  voters?”, 
Mr.  Yankelovich  asked. 

The  social  scientist  also 
claimed  that  “pre-convention 
polls  are  consistently  mislead¬ 
ing.”  He  said  in  his  opinion  that 
such  polls  did  affect  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  but  pre-elec¬ 
tion  polls  do  not  influence  voters. 
Asked  after  his  talk  about  the 
influence  of  newspapers,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  are  Republican, 
he  .said  that  “people  take  so 
seriously  the  matter  of  choosing 
a  President  that  they  will  not 
be  told  how  to  vote,  and  that 
is  what  nullifies  the  otherwise 
enormous  influence  of  the  press.” 

Preconvention  polls  this  year, 
he  said,  are  “overestimating 
Kennedy’s  vote  getting  strength 
and  underestimating  Nixon’s 
and  possibly  Stevenson’s.” 

In  1948  Gallup’s  prediction 
was  off  by  5.3%,  Crossley’s  by 
4.6%  and  Roper’s  by  12.3%.  In 
1952  and  1956  the  conditions 
that  cause  errors  through  non¬ 
stable  voters  did  not  exist,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Yankelovich.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  they  will 
repeat  “in  even  more  acute  form 
in  1960.” 


Tliree  Conditiuns 


Listed  as  three  conditions  op¬ 
erative  in  an  election  year  caus¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  non-stable 
voters  were: 


According  to  Mr.  Yankelovich 
the  polls  are  technically  equipped 
to  forecast  the  behavior  of  only 
the  stable  voter,  but  are  “unable 
to  predict  the  voting  behavior 
of  the  non-stable  group,  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  way  of  even 
measuring  how  big  this  group  is 
until  after  the  election.” 


Cla 


On 
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Also 


CARTOONISTS  on  hand  to  greet  visitors  to  the  new  home  of  Ho 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  included:  Left  to  right — Patricia  Brad. 
Lynn  Brudon  and  Dick  Hodgins,  of  the  S-S;  Hank  Schlensker,  aisiilie 
on  "Buz  Sawyer";  Frank  King,  creator  of  "Gasoline  Alley";  Dick  Moom 
King's  assistant;  Bill  Perry,  Sunday  "Gasoline  Alley";  Roy  Crane,  1« 
Sawyer";  and  seated,  Mel  Graff,  assistant  to  Leslie  Turner  on  "Captiii 
Easy." 
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1.  Cross  pressures:  These  are 
occasioned  by  conflicts  about  a 
voter’s  favorite  candidate.  Mr. 
Yankelovich  believes  they  will 
be  more  severe  this  year  than  in 
’48  on  the  basis  of  a  depth  study 
he  made  for  Life  Magazine. 
This  study  indicated,  he  said, 
that  only  about  one  out  of  every 
five  Democrats  for  Ike  presently 
like  Richard  Nixon.  To  the  oth¬ 
ers  Nixon  has  a  Republican 
rather  than  a  non-partisan 
flavor.  Kennedy  “confronts 
many  of  these  same  voters  with 
even  stronger  conflicts  than 
dominated  their  political  emo¬ 
tions  in  ’48.  The  combination  of 
the  Catholic  issue  plus  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  lack  of  experience  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  plus  Nixon’s  per¬ 


ceived  great  experience  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  will  raise  many  a 
doubt  in  many  a  Democrat’s 
bosom.  For  different  reasons, 
the  conflict  is  likely  to  be  about 
as  severe  if  Stevenson,  Syming¬ 
ton,  or  Johnson  are  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates.” 

2.  Unfamiliarity:  This  cause 
was  absent  in  ’36,  ’40,  and  ’44. 
In  ’48  Truman  had  already  been 
President  and  in  ’52  General 
Eisenhower  had  “enjoyed  a 
stature  in  the  public’s  mind 
equivalent  to  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dency.”  It  will  be  present  in 
’60. 

3.  Similar  appeal:  This  con¬ 
dition  will  not  prevail  if  Steven¬ 
son  runs  against  Nixon.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Nixon,  however,  “to 
appeal  to  the  same  type  of  voter 
who  sees  similar  virtues  in 
both,”  i.e.  good  family  men,  of 
strong  principle,  conviction,  sin¬ 
cerity,  doers,  rather  than  think¬ 
ers,  and  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  problems  of  the 
average  person.” 

Mr.  Yankelovich  suggested  as 
methods  for  improving  question¬ 
ing  methodology  of  the  polls  iso¬ 
lating  and  measuring  the  size 
of  the  non-stable  group  and  ad¬ 
ministration  to  this  group  of  a 
separate  battery  of  questions  de¬ 
signed  by  depth  interviews  to 
isolate  the  conflicts  besetting  the 
non-stable  voters. 

In  his  study  for  Life,  Mr. 
Yankelovich  said  he  had  been 
able  to  isolate  the  non-stable 
voters.  It  showed  60%  Demo¬ 
crats  plus  Independents  with 
Democratic  Leanings  and  39% 
Republicans  plus  Independent 
with  Republican  Leanings  and 
less  than  1%  who  refuse  to 
classify  themselves. 

“Through  this  method  we  de¬ 
rived  a  total  of  38%  who  are 
waverers  in  their  party  loyalty 


either  to  Democrats  or  Repob^ 
Means,”  he  said.  “For  purpoie 
of  this  election  this  mi^t  Ik 
considered  as  the  non-stiik 
group.  It  will  be  noted  that  tkh 
is  a  much  larger  group  thu 
the  Independent  group  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Dr.  Gallup.  His  figm 
is  23%. ” 
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Lawrence,  Kans 
Newspapers  led  all  other  mass  ^  ' 

media  among  University  of  Kan-  “ 

sas  students  who  were  asked 
for  their  most  valuable  source 
of  information  about  the  preai- 
dential  candidates.  “I  ^ 

In  a  poll  of  462  political 
science  students  conducted  by 
the  University  Daily  Kanm  ^  ™ 
student  newspaper,  newspapw 
led  the  list.  Sugges 

A  “popularity  index”  was  collected 
computed,  based  on  totallini  pamphlet 
first  and  second  choices  for  in-  exp 
formation  about  politics.  Here  1ms:  W1 
is  how  the  five  major  mass  Senator 
media  fared: 

Newspapers  .  g 

Television  . 

.  ;  i^rpetua 

Books  . 

Using  first,  second  and  thirt 
choices  to  make  up  the  total  ^ 
popularity  index,  here  is  how  of  his  c 
the  candidates  fared: 

Nixon  .  ^  paper  t 

Kennedy  .  ^  carricul 

Rockefeller  .  ^  the  foil 

Humphrey  .  A  vutk 

Symington  .  pefieno 
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Classroom  Newspaper  Game 


Outlined  to  Help 

State  Education  Curriculum  Aid 
Also  Sujigests  Critical  Analysis 


The  New  York  State  Educa- 
M  Department  is  suggesting 

school  English  teachers 
'Jilt  they  play  games  with  news- 
^ers  in  their  classrooms.  The 
^  of  course,  is  to  improve 
thepapils’  reading  ability,  spell- 
■'«,  comprehension,  and  knowl- 
.,|ge  of  current  events. 

“Using  Mass  Media  in  Teach- 
ng  English”  is  the  title  of  a 
pxhure  which  Education  Com¬ 
missioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr. 
hss  approved  for  school  use. 
Frepared  by  Richard  G.  Decker, 
s  department  official  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  high  school  English 
teacher,  the  program  involves 
not  only  a  textbook  approach  to 
newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcasts  but  a  critical  process 
as  well. 

.taalytlcal  studies  which  the 
teacher  is  urged  to  conduct  em¬ 
brace  evaluation  of  news,  sepa¬ 
ration  of  fact  from  opinion  in 
advertisements,  and  appraisal  of 
television  fare  with  a  record  of 
viewing  habits. 

Write  Headlines 

In  the  classroom  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  teacher  would  gfuide 
pupils  even  into  the  realm  of 
headline  writing  and  would  have 
eiercises  in  which  they  would 
try  to  improve  on  some  of  the 
headlines  they  find  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.  The  purpose  is  to  help 
them  find  the  main  topic  of  the 
story. 

Suggesting  that  cartoons  be 
collected  and  displayed,  the 
pamphlet  outlines  a  procedure 
for  exploration  along  these 
linea:  Why  is  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  usually  depicted  as  a 
somewhat  pompous  figure  in 
old-fashioned  formal  clothes?  Is 
this  unfair?  Does  this  reflect 
fl*  general  opinion  of  citizens 
*®d  does  it  tend  to  mold  and 
P®nietuate  their  opinion  ?  What 
'l^ties  of  mind  and  character 
should  an  editorial  cartoonist 
“v*  to  be  a  superior  member 
M  his  craft? 

On  other  aspects  of  news- 
P*Per  textbook  use,  the  official 
curriculum  brochure  goes  into 
Mowing: 

fud^g  best  reading  speed. 
A  yariety  of  materials  for  ex- 
in  judging  suitable 
speeds  for  different 


types  of  selections  is  to  be  found 
in  newspapers. 

Pupils  are  to  read  several 
different  kinds  of  items  in  a 
newspaper — a  news  item,  a  page 
of  advertisements,  an  editorial, 
directions  on  how  to  make  an 
article  or  to  play  a  game,  a 
humor  column  or  others. 

They  decide  individually 
which  kind  of  item  could  be  read 
quickly,  which  is  better  studied 
slowly,  which  to  be  read  at 
moderate  pace  and  which  to  be 
quickly  scanned.  The  class  then 
discusses  the  factors  involved. 

For  instance,  a  news  item 
about  a  fire,  accident  or  sports 
event  could  be  read  compara¬ 
tively  quickly,  whereas  one  de¬ 
scribing  the  details  of  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  Congress  would  require  a 
slower  speed. 

One  might  read  an  editorial 
slowly  to  grasp  the  step-by-step 
reasoning  the  logical  argument, 
but  read  a  humor  column  rapid¬ 
ly- 

Directions  on  how  to  build  a 
workbench  or  plan  a  menu  might 
require  two  or  more  careful 
readings,  but  headlines  could  be 
rapidly  scanned  for  brief  im¬ 
pressions. 

Advertising  might  be  scanned 
at  first,  then  reread  for  details 
at  a  slower  rate. 


Pupils 

Scanning.  Distribute  copies  of 
a  daily  newspaper  after  prepar¬ 
ing  a  list  of  questions  for  a 
“race  for  news.”  Pupils  are  to 
see  who  can  be  first  in  finding 
the  answers  to  questions  asked 
by  the  teacher,  as  each 
finds  the  answer,  he  raises  his 
hand  but  does  not  speak.  After 
several  hands  are  up,  the 
teacher  calls  on  the  first  pupil 
to  give  his  answer.  Timing  the 
responses  will  add  zest  to  the 
game. 

The  readers  will  find  some 
clues  in  main  headlines  and 
others  in  subordinate  headlines. 
The  answers  will  be  imbedded 
in  news  stories,  in  picture  cap¬ 
tions,  or  in  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Developing  awareness  of 
structure.  One  of  the  difficulties 
some  pupils  have  in  getting  the 
meaning  in  reading  is  in  not 
being  aware  of  the  particular 
structure  of  different  kinds  of 
writing.  Short  story  structure, 
for  instance,  is  different  from 
essay  structure,  and  a  news 
item  has  a  structure  distinct 
from  any  other  type  of  writing. 
To  know  what  to  anticipate  in 
the  way  of  structure  is  to  read 
with  greater  security  and  skill. 

Have  pupils  clip  news  stories 
from  a  newspaper  and  ask  one 
or  two  to  write  the  first  three 
or  four  paragraphs  on  the 
chalkboard  as  examples. 

Then  recall  to  the  class  a 
short  story  they  have  read  so  as 


TRANSOCEANIC  leased  cable  is  put  into  service  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  Bernie  Farrell,  left,  traffic  supervisor,  explains  its  advantages  to 
news  executives:  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  Samuel  G.  Blackman,  Ted  Smits, 
Ben  Bassett,  John  Aspinwall  and  Alan  Gould.  In  the  foreground  is  Alex 
Burnham,  filing  editor;  sending  news  on  cable  to  London  is  Paul  Woronoff. 
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to  compare  the  structure  with 
the  news  item.  Discussion  of 
certain  questions  will  bring  out 
the  differences. 

•  Where  is  the  main  idea  or 
most  important  information  in 
the  news  item  and  in  the  short 
story? 

•  In  what  order  are  the  facts 
presented  in  a  news  item  and  in 
the  short  story  ? 

•  What  about  the  paragraph 
length  ? 

•  What  about  the  importance 
of  each  succeeding  paragraph  in 
a  news  story? 

The  class  could  determine 
ways  in  which  these  character¬ 
istics  of  news  story  structure 
help  the  reader. 

Ki  *  * 

Reading  for  comparative  val¬ 
ues.  Have  copies  in  class  of  two 
or  more  different  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  contrasting  front 
page  policies.  Using  each  paper 
these  in  turn,  promote  class  dis¬ 
cussion  to  bring  out  points: 

The  most  important  news 
item  (in  the  opinion  of  the  edi¬ 
tor)  is  traditionally  placed  in 
the  upper  right  comer  of  the 
front  page  and  bears  the  biggest 
headlines.  Items  of  compara¬ 
tively  slight  importance  are 
placed  in  the  bottom  half  of  the 
page.  Do  the  students  agree  on 
the  relative  importance  of  the 
day’s  news?  Why?  Is  there  a 
difference  in  the  kind  of  news 
emphasized  by  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  contrast  with  an¬ 
other  ? 

An  editor  tries  to  appeal  to 
a  certain  type  of  reader.  In 
the  case  of  each  newspaper, 
w'hat  seem  to  be  the  interests 
of  people  who  buy  that  paper? 

Consider  the  total  effect  of 
the  front  pages.  One  with  many 
large,  bold  headlines  gives  an 
impression  of  violent  action  and 
emotion.  One  with  moderate¬ 
sized  headlines  which  are  per¬ 
haps  balanced  symmetrically  on 
the  page  gives  a  sense  of  calm, 
dispassionate  presentation. 

What  is  the  relative  value  of 
a  story  of  violence — murder, 
flood,  fire,  accident — as  com¬ 
pared  to  economic,  political,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  similar  news? 
What  impressions  of  conditions 
in  the  world  does  a  reader  get 
from  daily  reading  of  this  paper 
or  that  paper?  Which  news¬ 
paper  would  be  judged  to  be 
most  informative,  complete  and 
accurate,  basing  judgment  on 
a  scanning  of  the  front  page? 

«  «  « 

Reading  to  discover  author’s 
purpose.  An  editorial  writer  al¬ 
ways  has  a  clear  and  immediate 
purpose  in  writing  an  editorial. 
General  purposes  are  to  clarify 
the  news;  to  praise  a  worthy 
action  or  criticize  an  unworthy 
one;  to  publicize  a  public  cause; 
to  instruct;  to  correct  a  public 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Station  Loses  Suit 
Against  Newspaper 


WINNERS  OF  SOLD  MEDALS  from  fhe  New  England  Womaa'ik. 

A  .  ..  .L  _ •  •  _  l?__  iL_  _ l_  L  I#  . 


Association  are  on  the  receiving  line  at  the  awards  breakfast:  Id 
right — Elizabeth  Harvery,  chairman;  Mary  Cremmen,  Boston  Glek^ 
straight  news;  Betty  Tyler,  Bridgeport  Post,  community  featwei 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Manningham,  president. 


Charles  J.  Dunn  Jr.,  Durham  respondents  visited  the  pri» 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald.  on  various  days. 

Juanita  Greene,  Miami  (Fla.)  As  many  as  nine  foiw 
Herald.  phone  calls  about  Chesnai 

Jim  Greenwood,  Corpus  were  received  in  a  single  dil' 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  Times.  The  prison  log  also  showed  U 
Richard  Harwood,  Louisville  in  a  week  from  London. 
(Ky.)  Times.  '  • 

Robert  E.  Hollingsworth,  Soviet  Data 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald.  .  , 

T  nr  XT  Ti  •  A  research  library  aevotefli 
James  R.  Levy,  New  Iberia  o  a  •  J  -.-.j  * 

/T  \  n  -I  TL  ■  Soviet  affairs  was  openefl  * 

(La.)  Daily  Iberian.  ,  tld 

PK-i  /pio  ^  newspapermen  and_  others  tw 


COMMAND  POST  of  the  laf*  William  Randolph  Haarst  was  this 
library,  opened  for  visit  by  California  press  group. 


AT  HEARST  CASTLE,  left  to  right;  Lowell  Jessen,  John  B.  Long  and 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  of  California  Press  Association. 


Visit  to  San  Simeon  Is  Convention  Treat 


Construction  of  the  four-  a  service  center  for  the  estate. 
Hispano  -  Moorish  man-  A  few  employes  lived  there  and 
“la  casa  grande,”  was  supplies  and  art  shipments  were 
started  in  1910,  and  additions  unloaded  from  the  town’s  rail- 
were  still  being  made  at  Mr.  road  siding. 

Hearst’s  death  in  1951.  • 

closest  cities  to  San  Emergency  Press 
are  San  Luis  Obispo,  p,  I  t  W  It 
only  three  times  an  hour  but  43  miles  south,  and  Monterey,  ^  avor  L.a8tS  w  eeK 

■  -  .  •’  ■  . ^  Escondido,  Calif. 

approximately  equi-distance  from  For  one  week,  the  Escondido 

both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran-  Daily  Times-Advocate  on  only  a 
cisco,  has  made  visiting  the  few  hours’  notice  took  over  the 
road  ^  that  castle  most  feasibly  a  two-day  task  of  stereotyping  and  print- 
winds  steenly  up  the  foothills  project.  iDg  issues  of  the  Oceanside  Daily 

five  miles  from  the  highway  to  Over  the  past  two  years,  this  Blade-Tribune, 
the  castle  ridge  is  inadequate  has  brought  a  boom  to  the  near-  The  Blade-Tribune’s  press 
for  random  public  traffic,  and  est  community,  Cambria,  eight  broke  down  May  11  during  the 
traverses  land  which  still  be-  miles  south.  From  a  handful  of  run  of  a  shopping  paper.  The 
longs  to  the  Hearst  Estate.  small  motels  and  eating  places,  Times-Advocate  finished  the  nm 
What  is  officially  entitled  the  Cambria  has  grown  into  a  real  the  following  morning  and  then 
Hearst  San  Simeon  State  His-  tourist  town.  Its  population  is  went  on  to  maintain  for  seven 
torical  Monument  comprises  the  1,750,  but  its  dozen  motels  have  days  that  paper’s  entire  press 
“castle”  and  120  acres  imme-  an  aggregate  overnight  capacity  schedule.  The  two  cities  are  22 
diately  around  it.  The  whole  of  about  1,400.  miles  apart, 

estate  covered  240,000  acres  of  The  community  of  San  Sim-  Total  number  of  pages  run 
beautiful  rolling  hillsides,  dotted  eon,  indicated  on  some  maps,  is  during  the  combined  operation 
of  the  “castle”  and  with  love-oaks  and  sycamores,  on  the  coast  and  actually  was  was  204. 
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San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif,  the  surrounding  grounds  lasts 
A  visit  to  the  Hearst  Castle  two  hours.  The  complete  charge  story. 

It  San  Simeon  marked  the  an-  is  $2  for  adults,  and  $1  for  chil-  sion, 
bmI  California  Press  Associa-  dren  aged  6  to  12,  with  younger 
tion  spring  meeting  recently,  ones  admitted  free. 

Tk*  San  Simeon  visit  was  re-  The  park  is  open  from  9  A.M. 
strirted  to  a  party  of  100.  to  5  P.M.  seven  days  a  week.  The 
The  program  was  directed  by  Up  to  now,  tours  have  departed  Simeon 

iwmmittee  composed  of  Lowell  —  -  -  - 

Jessen,  Livermore  Herald  and  under  a  new  program  the  fiotilla  100  miles  north.  This  location, 
•Veiw;  Walter  Kane,  Bofccrs^eJd  of  state-operated  buses  has  been  ^  ^ 

Cthfornian,  and  James  McLain,  increased  from  three  to  five. 

^Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Trib-  The  buses  are  necessary  be- 
uw.  cause  the  narrow  i 

By  special  arrangement,  the 
Pwp  was  permitted  to  extend 
its  San  Simeon  tour  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  the  library  of  the 


William  Randolph  Hearst. 
The  Castle  atop  the  Santa 
"Wia  Mountains  was  given  to 
™  State  of  California  by  the 
nsarst  Cornoration.  In  two 


A. 


Gains  Noted  In  Personnel  Management 


TV  Pictorial 
Bows  June  12 


TV  Pictorial  will  niakt 
initial  appearance  on  Jqik 
as  a  Sunday  color  roto  taai 
zine  in  Chicago’^  Atnerii^ 
placing  Pictorial  Living. 

The  new  supplement  is  tak 
shape  under  the  direction 
Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  Saa 
managing  editor. 

The  Sunday  America®  i 
continue 


to  print  a  septah 
supplement,  TV  Roundup,^ 
will  feature  program  listoK 


will  feature  program  liston 
This  section  will  be  editeO 
Janet  Kem,  TV  columnist 
Luke  P.  Carroll,  formerly® 
sistant  executive  editor  of  tk 
New  York  Herald  Tribunt, 

I  as  na 

aging  editor  of  the  Amerita 
Mr.  Carroll  is  returning  to  tk 


TALKING  ABOUT  RETIREMENT  and  other  partonnel  mattarf:  Left  to 
right — Russell  Waide,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Mrs.  Jan  Calvert, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News;  Ralph  Thornton,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune;  and  Warren  Wheeler,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


every  effort  ^to^  get  personnel  in  cafeteria,  parking  lot  and  safety  “He  does  not  get  paid  for  the  assumed  his  new  duties 
all  phases  of  the  business  gen-  committees;  suggestion  systems;  days  he  doesn’t  work,”  Mr. 
uinely  interested  in  the  product  group  insurance;  social  coun-  Waide  said,  “but  the  system 
putting  together,  he  ggUor;  medical  department;  dis- 
added.  tribution  of  hospitalization,  dis- 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  ability  and  workmen’s  compen- 
conference  were  Dan  Ruthen-  sation  checks  by  a  management 
berg,  assistant  business  man-  staff  person,  and  ‘know  your  five*  years 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  newspapeF  course  for  new  em- 
Press,  vicepresident;  and  Rich-  ployees.” 

ard  S.  Robinson,  director  of  per-  He  admitted  that  a  program  object,  most  employees, 
sonnel  for  the  Los  Angeles  including  all  these  procedures 
(Calif.)  Times-Mirror  Co.,  sec-  would  probably  be  “beyond  the 
retary-treasurer.  reach  of  most  of  us,”  but  said 

William  Forrester,  Pittsburgh  the  philosophy  behind  them  is 
(Pa.)  Press,  outgoing  president,  not. 

stressed  the  importance  of  Mr.  Forrester  listed  some 
treating  each  employee  as  an  practices  management  could  take 
individual. 

“People  just  don’t  come  in 
standa^  sizes  or  widths,”  he 
said.  “You  can’t  get  them  out  of 
a  catalogue.” 

True  Interests 

“Faced  with  such  differences, 
how  do  you  convince  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  his  company  has  his 
true  interests  at  heart?  Here 
are  some  ways  it  has  been  done : 

“A  plant  newspaper;  monthly 
luncheons  of  line  and  staff  of¬ 
ficers  with  union  stewards;  sim¬ 
ilar  luncheons  with  foremen  and 
middle  management  people; 


VT  aiut:  aaiUy  uuiv  me  - - ^  ^  mil 

makes  retirement  easier  for  him  that  had  been  his  Imh 

because  it  is  gradual.” 

“We  also  interview  and  coun¬ 
sel  prospective  retirees,  starting 
before  the  scheduled 
retirement.  We’ve  discovered 
that  no  matter  how  loudly  they 
once  re¬ 
tired,  enjoy  it.” 

Mrs.  Jan  Calvert,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  said  a  newspaper 
should  make  the  retiree  feel  he 
still  has  an  identity  with  the 
company.  She  said  the  former 
employee  should  participate  in 
employee  activities  and  come  to 
the  company  for  counseling  on 
personal  problems. 

The  need  for  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  for  employees  after  retire¬ 
ment  was  stressed  by  Warren 
Wheeler,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune. 


Brothers  Released 
By  Reporter’s  Pleas 

Phoenix,  Aa 
Don  Dedera,  author  ol  tk 
Arizona  Republic’s  “Good  Mon 
ing”  column,  has  won  niitvw 
recognition  for  his  IS-mk 
battle  to  free  two  aged  bntkm 
from  Arizona  State  Prisoa 
On  May  18, 1918,  J(An  Poim 
and  his  brother,  Tom,  nm 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonm 
for  their  part  in  a  gunfightth: 
took  the  lives  of  Graham  Oomtr 
sheriff  Frank  McBride  and  tn 
of  his  deputies,  as  well  ailk 
father  of  the  Powers  brothen 
Through  the  years  tki 
brothers  tried  often  for  piw 
or  commutation  of  sentence,  bs 
all  efforts  were  futile  until  Mt 
Dedera  interested  himself  ii 
issues  being  published  their  behalf.  In  his  coltma  k 


it  is  wise  to  encourage  news-  64,948  letters  from  readers  five 
paper  employees  to  retire  at  ^^ys  after  publmation  May  15, 
scheduled  retirement  age  “for  a  William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
number  of  humanitarian,  econ-  Publisher,  announced  this  week, 
omic,  organizational  and  social  The  “Accent”  issues  use  the 
reasons.”  magazine’s  center  pages  to  cre- 

“The  most  important  of  these  what  amounts  to  a  book- 

reasons,”  he  said,  “is  that  the  within-a-book.  TOe  May  15 
retiree  can  take  advantage  of  ^P^^^d  was  devoted  to  an  article 
the  leisure  and  rewards  to  which  by  Eileen  Ford,  a  ^auty  expert, 
his  active  work  career  have  en-  “Can  You  Be  Beautiful, 
titled  him.”  Mr.  Nichols  said  that  the 

offer  for  a  free  diet  was  “delib- 
Cradual  Retirenient  erately  buried”  on  the  fifth  and 

Russell  Waide,  London  (Ont.)  final  page  of  Miss  Ford  s  article. 

Free  Press,  described  a  system  Begun  in  March,  “Accent” 
of  gradual  retirement.  Under  issues  have  so  far  featured 
the  plan,  the  employee  works  one  travel,  books  and  personal  af- 
day  less  a  week  the  first  year  of  fairs.  Other  interests,  including  grams  and  72  percent  au 
retirement,  two  days  less  the  homes  and  automobiles,  will  be  news  programs  are  now  I* 
second  year,  etc.  covered  later.  produced  by  individual  sta( 
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Finally  on  April  27,  J< 
Power,  70,  and  Tom  Power, 
walked  from  the  prison  a*  f 
The  final  hearing  ^ 


men. 

emotion-charged  as  the  twoigK 
men  asked  forgiveness  from  tk 
families  of  the  slain  men. 


3  Hours  of  News 

Washincw 

A  survey  by  the  National 


sociation  of  Broadcasters  sho** 
that  the  typical  radio  statkm  ii 


PERSONNEL  is  fheir  interest:  At 
left,  James  Stickley,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.l.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  and  Fred  M. 
Hopkins,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
new  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association. 


fai7,  Britannia! 


By  Boh  Warner 

The  first  foreign  correspondent  in  America  was  proba- 
ly  an  Englishman  named  William  Howard  Russell  of 
he  London  Times  who  showed  up  in  Washington  in  1868 
iuriii”  the  Civil  War.  If  there  were  any  foi-eign  news¬ 
men  in  America  before  Mr.  Russell,  posterity  has  left 
no  account  of  their  news  hunting.  The  Frenchman 
Alexis  de  Toc(iueville  preceded  Mr.  Russell  by  some 
years  but  his  extraordinary  tour  of  the  country  re- 
sjlttxl  in  the  book,  “Democracy  in  America.”  In  any 
t  tse.  deTocqueville  was  not  a  journalist  but  a  magistrate, 
hdse  original  purpose  in  coming  to  America  was  to 
study  its  penological  system. 

Mr.  Russell  was  not  known  in  the  States  but  he  had 
earned  a  reputation  in  England  as  a  war  correspondent. 
Only  five  years  before,  his  exposure  of  British  mis¬ 
management  in  the  Crimea  had  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Russell  promptly  introduced  him¬ 
self  formally  to  President  Lincoln  as  a  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  who  had  come  to  observe  the  War  Between  the 
States.  His  first  headquarters  was  a  room  in  the  Hotel 
Willard  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Later  he  covered 
battles  by  following  the  Union  army  astride  a  rented 
hwse.  Utilizing  the  fastest  international  press  practices 
of  his  day,  Mr.  Russell  filed  stories  by  ordinary  mail, 
which,  even  allowing  for  an  extraordinary  boat,  reached 
the  Times  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  British  press  operation  in  America  today,  of 
course,  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  packet-boat  and 
pack-horse  communications  system  of  nearly  100  years 
ago  but  the  head  start  Mr.  Russell  got  on  newsmen  from 
other  foreign  lands  has  serx'ed  to  keep  the  British  ahead 
in  many  respects. 

Several  British  newspapers  and  magazines  have  had 
oflices  in  New  York  and  Washington  since  the  turn  of 
the  century^  and  their  presence  has  established  a  record 
of  continuity  of  new's  coverage  which  cannot  be  matched 
by  the  press  of  any^  other  foreign  nation. 


Inofficial  Senior  (Citizens 

The  fact  that  English  news- 
iii«  are  sort  of  unofficial  senior 
citaens  of  the  foreign  press 
^  is  clearly  seen  in  their  re- 
lation^p  to  the  Foreign  Press 
Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  hundreds  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  nearly  50  na¬ 
tions. 

At  the  time  the  FPA  was 
lonaed  in  1918  it  had  only  11 
™*ber8:  eight  of  them  British, 
^  French  and  one  Italian. 

editor  sc  publisher 


The  organization’s  first  Presi¬ 
dent  was  Frank  Dilnot  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  and  its 
first  Secretary-Treasurer  was 
Percy  Bullen  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  Since  1918 
there  have  been  32  FPA  presi¬ 
dents;  13  of  them  British,  five 
French,  three  Dutch,  two  each 
from  Argentina  and  Mexico  and 
one  each  from  Australia,  China, 
Germany,  India,  Italy,  Poland 
and  Switzerland. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Ale*  Faulkner,  London  Daily  Telegraph 


Henry  Lowrie,  London  Daily  Express 


Eric  Bri+ter,  the  Time*  of 
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2  OrtlftH-d  twice-weekly  Portland  Reporter  Herald  Trib  STAcridenirwL  I 

tabloid  newspaper.  However,  the  aaimg 

T  only  source  of  continuous  voting  \¥7ill  vshinotok,  P*. 

±  dlJCrS  I  iOSt^  results  was  that  sponsored  ^  111  X  11111  A  preliminar>-  injunction  h«i 

*  jointly  by  the  Oregonian  and  the  been  issued  restraining  tW 

Arid  publishers  of  the  Washington  Reporter  and  0^ 

JL  rULEldry  xA-Uo  two  daiUes  declined  to  deliver  k_7lXHl  X^HlUl  server  from  publishing  an  li 

"  their  specially-procured  results  vertisement  on  litigated  asto 

Portland,  Ore.  to  Associated  Press  for  routing  The  New  York  Herald  Trib-  accident  claims. 

Primary  election  time  has  to  the  Reporter  program.  Due  to  une  announced  this  week  it  will  Judge  Roy  1.  Carson  iamd 
come  and  gone  in  Oregon — but  the  ban,  KGW-TV  cancelled  the  accept  spot  color  in  advertising,  the  injunction  at  the  reqneatof 
without  the  usual  amount  of  strikers’  program.  This  is  the  first  ROP  color  avail-  three  attorneys.  The  advertii*. 

political  advertising  in  either  of  Robert  Webb,  former  Oregon-  ability  in  the  morning  field.  Two  ment  noted  that  of  12  conntiB 
the  strike-hit  dailies,  the  Oregon  ian  sports  deskman  who  is  now  evening  papers,  the  Post  and  surveyed,  Washington  Cooatj 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian.  publisher  of  the  Reporter,  said  Journal- American,  have  offered  had  the  highest  proportion  of 


Herald  Trib 
Will  Print 


Court  Enjoins  Ad 
On  Acrident  Claims 


Portland,  Ore. 


X/lll  n  4'  'SHINOTOK, 

'T  111  i  1  111  1  A  preliminar>-  injunction  hu 

been  issued  restraining  tW 
I  Wa«/jinpfon  Reporter  and  Ok- 

server  from  publishing  an  li 
vertisement  on  litigated  asto 
The  New  York  Herald  Trib-  accident  claims. 


During  weeks  prior  to  the  pickets  were  not  authorized  spot  for  several  years, 


claims  reaching  court,  the  higfc. 


election,  candidates  reported  re-  Reporter,  and  that  efforts  Successful  test  runs  with  one  est  percentage  of  verdict*  for 

ceiving' letters  from  various  made  to  get  them  to  stop,  color  and  black  have  been  made  plaintiffs  and  the  highest  jnty 

union  members  advising  them  •  t*'®  Herald  Tribune  and  de-  awards.  The  advertisement  wu 

not  to  place  political  adver-  T  iminr  Ad  Ban  mechanical  a  reprint  of  material  from  U.  i 

tising  in  the  two  dailies  unless  7-/  j  •  r*  .  •  requirements  are  being  sent  to  Review,  an  insurance  publia- 

they  wished  to  arouse  union  Untario  •  advertisers  and  agencies.  tion. 

antipathies.  Toronto  Color  a  Dmamic  Force  The  attorneys  contend® 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  politi-  Limited  brand  name  beer,  advertisement  ^ould  mb 

cal  linage  this  spring  went  to  wine  and  liquor  advertising  will  J)bert  M.  White  II,  President  wi^  an  ^  ec  ai^ 
the  striker-published  Portland  be  permitted  in  Ontario  news-  and  editor  of  the  Herald  Tnb-  ca^s  now  wing  inea  in  \ 

Reporter,  with  another  large  papers  effective  Aug.  1,  Premier  une  stated:  JuTee  Carson  vacated  tl 

batch  going  to  the  weekly  Ore-  Leslie  Frost  announced  this  “Color  m  newspapers  is  an  ^a^o"  'acat^  tl 

gon  Labor  Press,  voice  of  Ore-  week.  New  regulations  officially  accepted,  proven,  dynamic  force  junction  oroer  on  may 
gon’s  AFL-CIO.  The  Labor  permitting  such  advertising  lift  for  greater  sales  and  service.  • 

Press  opened  its  columns  only  u  ban  in  effect  since  1927.  Advertisers  here  and  around  the  ^  ^  ^ 

to  candidates  who  had  endorse-  Not  more  than  two  advertise-  nation  have  been  asking  for  iwmXJties  (vUlla 

ment  of  COPA  (the  unions’  ments  a  week  in  any  one  news-  color  in  New  York’s  morning  Takes  $8  Increase 

Committee  On  Political  Action)  paper  may  be  run  by  one  com-  field  —  a  field  which  probably 

and  refused  the  cash  and  copy  pany,  with  a  maximum  space  of  stimulates  more  sales  than  any  , 

of  non-endorsed  office  seekers.  640  lines  per  ad.  Regulations  other  in  the  nation.  So  the  Her-  Ihe  Vispatcli-t'ioneer 


they  wished  to  arouse  union 
antipathies. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  politi- 


vertisers  and  agencies.  tion. 

The  attorneys  contended  tkt 
C»lor  a  Dynamic  Force  advertisement  would  interfw 

Robert  M.  White  II,  president  with  and  affect  auto  accidn 
id  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib-  cas®^  "ow  being  tried  in  Wuk. 

le,  stated:  ington  County. 

“Color  in  newspapers  is  an  ,  Judge  Carson  vacated  the  ii- 


Advertisers  here  and  around  the 

nation  have  been  asking  for  Twin  Cities  Guild 
color  in  New  York’s  morning  Takes  $8  Increase 
field  —  a  field  which  probably 

stimulates  more  sales  than  any  St.  Paul,  Mian, 

other  in  the  nation.  So  the  Her-  The  Dispatch-Pioneer  Pm 


One  candidate  for  the  Oregon  Prohibit  drinking  scenes,  bottles  aid  Tribune,  as  another  step  in  J^^^^win  CiGeT^Ma^JJ 

legislature  who  made  the  loud-  or  glasses  and  family  scenes,  its  own  program  for  progress  the  Twin  Qties^^ 

est  protest  against  the  Labor  They  permit  labels  and  descrip-  now  offers  spot  color  in  that  ^ 

Press  ban,  Hal  Christopher,  lost  t.ve  copy  of  the  product.  field.  Trefses  of  and“ 

out  in  his  quest  of  nomination  —  —  •  '  ,  „  ■  ■  fgj.  each  year  of  a  tw- 

for  the  post  he  has  held  for  ^  year  pact.  The  raise  is  retw- 

two  years.  He  was  the  only  in-  I  J  IxaIaC  active  to  Dec.  1,  1959. 

cumbent  seeking  renomination  fj  «  O*  VFW-IW-C'  J  AFUO  The  contract  raises  the  fin- 

who  lost  in  his  bid  for  the  legis-  ^  1  ,  year  minimum  to  $137  for  d*j 

lative  post.  ^ITl  51  O  k*  ^  I  m  1 1*T1 51  1 1  mn  $140.50  beginning  ne« 

The  primary  election,  in  which  J  Dec.  1.  However,  new  employw 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  —  will  be  put  on  six-year  experi- 

who  has  not  been  popular  with  By  Gordon  Eliot  White  ence  scale,  according  to  tht 

Oregon’s  labor  bosses — ^won  in  settlement. 


out  in  his  quest  of  nomination 
for  the  post  he  has  held  for 
two  years.  He  was  the  only  in¬ 
cumbent  seeking  renomination 
who  lost  in  his  bid  for  the  legis¬ 
lative  post. 

The  primary  election,  in  which 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  — 
who  has  not  been  popular  with 
Oregon’s  labor  bosses — ^won  in 
a  walkaway  over  labor-backed 
“favorite  son”  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  for  the  Democratic  presi- 


U.S.  Guide  to  Jobs 
Smacks  Journalism 


By  Gordon  Eliot  White 


Washington  port  predicts  that  despite  modest 
es  for  begin-  growth  possibilities,  the  great- 


XU  n  ^  ■  Job  opportunities  for  begin-  growth  possibilities,  the  great- 

,  .  ^^®  Democratic  presi-  reporters  are  poor,  the  pay  est  source  of  reporting  jobs  will 

dential  nomination  saw  severe!  lo^fan^growth  outlook  cloudy,  continue  to  come  through  in- 
other  incidents  tied  in  with  the  the  Labor  Department  reported  evitable  turnover  -  from  pro- 

motions,  retirements  and  deaths. 
Consolidation  and  financial 


land  newspaper  strike. 

Election  News 


In  his  annual  “open  letter  to 


Election  News  the  college  graduates  of  1960,”  failures  of  newspapers,  the  De- 

Secretary  James  P.  Mitchell  partment  report  stated,  continue 
The  Oregon  Journal  building,  recommended  that  journalism  to  reduce  newspaper  job  open- 
where  pooled  results  of  the  and  other  graduates  look  to  ad-  ings. 

statewide  polling  have  tradi-  vertising,  public  relations,  trade  The  Labor  Department  said 
tionally  breug’ht  election-night  and  technical  publishing,  and  publishers  continue  to  clamor 
crowds  of  inquisitive  candidates,  radio  and  television  for  employ-  for  good  reporters,  but  blamed 
was  picketed  by  a  fast-moving  ment  —  everywhere  but  to  news-  low  salaries  as  the  key  reason 
16-man  “squirrel  cage”  of  union  papers.  for  employees’  dissatisfaction. 

apparently  with  a  view  to  rphe  letter  reviewed  a  broad  The  Department’s  employ- 
halting  picket-line-crossing  can-  spectrum  of  employment  possi-  ment  survey  said  beginning  sal- 
didates.  Comparatively  few  bijities  open  to  the  class  of  1960,  aries  for  reporters  ranged  from 
dared  challenge  the  rotating  as  evaluated  in  the  Depart-  below  $55  a  week  to  $83  on  a 
pickets.  ment’s  series  of  employment  out-  few  large  dailies.  Similar  pa- 

Another  group  of  pickets  look  reports.  A  Labor  Depart-  pers,  the  Department  said,  paid 
spent  most  of  election  day  pa-  ment  spokesman  said  Mr.  Mit-  their  production  employees  $100 
reding  before  Broadcast  House,  chell’s  recommendation  that  to  $127,  to  start, 
home  of  KGW-TV,  one  of  Port-  graduates  look  everywhere  but  “Particularly  successful,  ex¬ 
land’s  three  television  stations,  to  newspapers  was  probably  de-  perienced  reporters  on  city 


♦  . 


KGW-TV  had  sold  an  evening-  liberate. 


dailies  may  earn  more  than  $200 


long  program  on  the  election  The  employment  outlook  re-  a  week,”  the  report  concluded. 


CAREER  AWARD  of  Tliof*  ^ 
Phi.  New  York,  he*  been  » 
Rase  Guitaifis  at 
Graduate  School  of  J***^**^''. 
former  press  officer  of  the  M*j** 
of  Morocco  at  the  UN,  **• 
taken  a  job  as  a  reports  «  "• 
Washington  (D.C.)  Pb*!* 
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Business-Is-Local’ 

Man  Heads  Grant  USA 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  man  standinpr  solidly  be¬ 
hind  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  slogan  “All  Business  is 
became  president  of 
Gnat  Advertising  U.  S.  A., 
•'fctive  June  1. 

Elliott  Plowe,  moved  from 
soior  vicepresident  to  presi- 
(iat  by  Will  C.  Grant,  the 
Jitney’s  founder,  told  Editor 
A  Publisher  this  week  that  his 
belief  in  the  slogan  reflected 
both  a  Grant  philosophy  and  one 
in  which  he  himself  believes. 

“Mr.  Grant  built  the  agency 
on  the  theory  that  business  is 
local,”  Mr.  Plowe  said.  “That 
in  why  our  agency  places  such 
emphasis  on  its  strong  network 
of  nine  offices  in  this  country. 

“Every  market  is  different. 
Sitnations,  habits,  customs  differ 
in  each  one.  To  get  the  best 
results  you’ve  got  to  know  the 
people  and  the  media  right  on 
thei  home  grounds.  You  just 
cannot  operate  successfully  by 
long  distance.’’ 

Mr.  Plowe  said  the  “business 
is  local”  concept  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  media  selection. 
At  the  time  he  was  with  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  first  from 
19S6  to  1941,  and  then  after 
World  War  II  from  1946  through 
1949,  when  he  was  advertising 
Manager  working  under  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advertising  Franklin 
Bdl,  the  company  was  placing 
from  66%  to  80%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  for  its  “57  Varieties”  in 
twrspapers. 

“Newspapers  are  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
Media,”  Mr.  Plowe  said.  “But  it 
i*  impossible  today  to  single  out 
any  one  medium.  Each  has  its 
o*n  part  to  play  in  an  adver- 
taing  campaign.” 

The  nine  Grant  offices  in  the 
U-  S.,  which  Mr.  Plowe  now 
are  located  in  Chicago, 
P^t,  Dallas,  Miami,  Tampa, 
^*ettle,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
^ales  and  New  York, 

*fleWer  of  Decision’ 

is  a  complete  agency  in 
w  *i^  all  departments,  Mr. 

pointed  out,  with  the  ex- 
**Pbon  of  Tampa  which  is  a 

editor  Sc  publisher 


service  office.  New  York  was 
chosen  as  headquarters  in  this 
country  because  it  represents 
the  largest  market — “the  future 
center  of  decision”  to  quote 
David  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Plowe 
added. 

Overall,  the  international 
agency  is  billing  at  the  rate  of 
$94,000,000  annually.  Of  this 
total  $60,000,000  is  overseas, 
$34,000,000  domestic. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  founded  the 
agency  in  1935,  remains  in  Chi¬ 
cago  which  continues  as  world¬ 
wide  headquarters.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Mr,  Plowe  said  he  had  known 
Mr.  Grant  for  some  time  and 
met  him  while  he  was  a  vice- 
president  and  account  super¬ 
visor  for  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  On  Jan.  1  of 
this  year  he  joined  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.  as  senior  vice- 
president. 

Early  in  May,  Mr.  Grant  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Mr.  Plowe  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  domestic  company. 

“I  told  him  I  would  be  highly 
honored  to  so  represent  his  com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Plowe  said. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  20  at  a  meeting 
of  Grant  managers  at  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Hotel  in  New  York. 

“Ask  me  how  I  feel  right  now 
and  I’ll  have  to  answer  I  don’t 
know,”  Mr.  Plowe  laughed.  “But 
I  do  say  I’ve  got  a  great  boss  in 
Will  C.  Grant  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  carrying  out  the  basic 
advertising  philosophies  he  be¬ 
lieves  in.” 

Mr.  Plowe’s  immediate  con¬ 
cern  will  be  to  increase  the 
agency’s  domestic  billing  by 
carrying  on  the  Grant  office- 
network  concept.  At  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Hotel  meeting  at  which  he 
was  named  president,  the  nine 
U.  S.  offices  announced  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  23  new  accounts  since 
the  first  of  the  year  totalling 
$5,700,000  in  billing. 

This  week,  Mr.  Plowe  revealed 
acquisition  of  three  new  ac¬ 
counts:  Lovable  Brassiere  Co. 
($400,000) ;  Richelieu  Pearls 
($100,000) ;  and  Delka  Research 
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Corp.  which  is  expected  to  bill 
about  $2,000,000  in  the  next 
year. 

At  the  same  time  he  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Michael 
A.  Raymond  as  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  group  supervisor,  and 
Marion  MacDonald  as  copy 
group  head,  package  goods. 

Wants  Diversification 

Most  of  the  new  accounts  are 
in  the  soft  goods  and  packaged 
goods  field,  but  the  agency  aims 
for  diversification  as  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  recent  addition  of 
a  major  imported  automobile 
account,  The  Fiat  Motor  Co. 

“My  main  job  will  be  super¬ 
vision  of  accounts  and  our  net¬ 
work  of  offices,”  Mr.  Plowe  said. 
“We  want  our  offices  to  continue 
to  render  our  clients  the  best 
possible  service.  We  want  them 
to  be  properly  used  by  all  our 
national  accounts. 

“Since  an  advertising  agency 
is  a  personal  service  business, 
personnel  is  also  a  decidedly  im¬ 
portant  matter,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Plowe  added  that  since 
the  first  of  the  year  he  has  spent 
about  half  of  his  time  on  the 
road  meeting  with  clients  and 
network  office  personnel  and  he 
expects  that  such  activity  will 
continue  now  that  he  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Plowe  also  said  that  Mr. 
Grant  had  just  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lyle  J.  Purcell 
as  executive  vicepresident  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
operation.  For  the  past  three 
years  Mr.  Purcell  has  been 
president  of  Select  Magazines, 
Inc.  and  prior  to  that  was  vice- 
president  and  director  of  mar- 


Kudner  Resigns 
Arnold  Bakers 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc,,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  resignation  of  the 
Arnold  Bakers,  Inc.,  account, 
effective  Aug.  31. 

The  account,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  advertising  budget  be¬ 
tween  $800,000  and  $1,000,000, 
will  move  over  to  Allston-Smith 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Last  year,  Arnold  spent  about 
$212,000  in  newspaper  space. 


keting  &  research  for  BBDO. 

Six  key  executives  from 
Grant’s  Detroit  office  are  being 
promoted  and  transferred  to 
New  York  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  present  work  in 
Detroit.  They  are.  Frederick  A. 
Peck,  promoted  from  creative 
director  in  the  Detroit  office  to 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  for  all  offices;  Robert  C. 
Mack,  to  vicepresident  and  na¬ 
tional  director  of  TV  and  radio ; 
Leonard  J.  Kotowski,  to  vice- 
president  and  copy  chief  for  all 
offices;  Wallace  J.  Gordon,  to 
assistant  national  copy  chief; 
Myers  B.  Gather,  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor  in 
the  New  York  office;  and  Bruce 
W.  Yount,  to  internal  office 
manager. 

73-Man  Staff 

“The  New  York  office  was 
originally  laid  out  to  accom¬ 
modate  110  people  and  no  office 
expansion  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  influx  of  new  ex¬ 
ecutives,”  Mr.  Plowe  said.  With 
these  additions,  the  total  New 
York  personnel  will  number  73. 

Mr.  Plowe,  45,  looks  like  a 
football  player  and  did  play 
guard  at  Michig;an  State  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1936. 
He  was  bom  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

After  graduation  his  first  job 
was  with  Heinz,  where  he 
worked  in  various  departments 
until  he  joined  the  NaAry.  After 
being  mustered  out  a  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander,  Mr.  Plowe  returned  to 
Heinz  as  advertising  manager. 

From  1951  through  1953  he 
was  advertising  director  of  the 
Peter  Paul  Company,  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.  Then  he  went  to 
BBDO  as  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor.  Among  ac¬ 
counts  he  supervised  were 
American  Tobacco,  Revlon,  the 
National  Cranberry  Association, 
Coty,  General  Baking  Co.,  and 
Foremost  Dairies. 
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■in  developing  corporate  image 


AD-lines 

^  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  | 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  publisher 
of  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun, 
passes  along  an  interesting  report 
showing  what  county  leaders  of 
both  major  political  parties  feel 
constitute  an  appropriate  cam¬ 
paign  in  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

Prepared  by  the  Government 
Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  the  report  says  that 
newspaper  advertising,  circulars 
and  rallies  are  efforts  most  often 
undertaken  by  the  county  com¬ 
mittees.  Radio-TV  advertising 
and  pre-election  polling  are  least 
likely  to  be  used. 

Eighty  percent  of  Republican 
county  chairmen  and  vice-chair¬ 
men  said  they  often  had  used 
newspaper  advertising,  as  did  a 
similar  number  of  Democratic 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen. 
Two-thirds  of  each  party’s  leaders 
reported  the  frequent  use  of  cir¬ 
cular!;.  Two-thirds  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  also  indicated  frequent  em¬ 
ployment  of  public  rallies  in  some 
form,  but  only  one-half  the  Re¬ 
publicans  so  stated. 

The  report,  preparetl  by  Earl 
A.  Nehring.  instructor  of  political 
science,  notes  that  TV  advertis¬ 
ing  is  uncommon  in  countv  elec¬ 
tions.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  75%  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  said  their  county  commit¬ 
tees  had  never  utilized  TV. 

*  *  * 

“Radio.”  Mr.  Nehring  writes, 
“is  a  bit  less  ignored,  with  62% 
of  the  Republicans  and  57%  of 
the  Democrats  reporting  it  never 
had  been  employed.  Pre-election 
polling  is  ignored  by  44%  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  county  chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen.  At  the  other  extreme, 
40%  of  the  Democrats  stated  they 
often  had  used  this  campaign 
technique  and  25%  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  asserted  frequent  use.” 

When  asked  to  rate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  various  vote-garnering 
campaign  devices.  Mr.  Nehring 
says,  nearly  70%  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  county  leaders  and  over  75% 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  put 
personal  contact  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  Both  parties  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  rallies  and 
newspaper  advertising  came  next 
in  effectiveness. 

“As  one  ponders  the  limited 
success  reported  by  party  leaders 
in  finding  candidates  for  county 
oflBces  or  in  raising  funds  for  a 
campaign,  it  is  easy  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  such  activities,” 
Mr.  Nehring  writes.  “But,  im¬ 
agine  the  absence  of  these  efforts 
and  their  value  becomes  appar¬ 
ent.” 


Study  Finds  Corporate 
Symbols  Not  Doing  J ob 


The  corporate  symbols  of 
seven  out  of  10  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the 
U.  S.  are  no  longer  adequate  for 
the  communications  job  they  are 
called  upon  to  do,  according  to 
Walter  P.  Margulies,  president 
of  Lippincott  &  Margulies,  Inc., 
industrial  designers. 

Speaking  in  New  York  last 
week  before  an  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  seminar  on 
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this  characteristic  for  their 
symbols. 

Among  the  companies  getting 
a  “plus”  mark  on  all  four  cri¬ 
teria  in  the  L&M  analysis  are: 
General  Electric,  Shell  Oil, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machine, 
International  Harv'ester,  Phillips 
Petroleum,  American  Can,  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  Eastman  Kodak 
and  Alcoa  (see  cut  below). 


IBM 


®  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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“Developing  the  Corporate 
Image,”  Mr.  Margulies  reported 
that  major  firms  are  wasting 
untold  millions  of  advertising 
and  research  dollars  by  using 
corporate  marks  that  do  not 
truly  represent  their  companies 
and  hence  fail  to  give  complete 
support  to  the  image  the  com¬ 
pany  wishes  to  create  in  the 
public  mind. 

100  Analyzed 

An  analysis  of  the  100  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the 
U.  S.  just  completed  by  L&M 
indicates  that  75  of  the  group 
did  not  measure  up  to  top  stand¬ 
ards  on  one  or  more  of  four 
basic  criteria  for  their  symbols : 
1)  memorability;  2)  recogni¬ 
tion;  3)  appropriateness;  and 
4)  uniqueness.  Out  of  the  total 
of  100,  only  25  companies  were 
rated  favorably  on  all  four 
criteria. 

Only  on  the  recognition  factor 
did  a  high  percentage  of  firms 
score  well — 77%,  Mr.  Margulies 
noted.  However,  the  percentage 
drops  off  considerably  for  mem¬ 
orability — 48%  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  48%.  The  top  100  firms 
came  off  worst  in  the  uniqueness 
category  where  only  43%  of  the 
group  were  considered  to  have 


Doilge  Deal  erg  Stage 
Big  Sales  Jamboree 

San  PKANcttal 

Sixteen  Bay  Area 
dealers,  through  their 
RSA  group,  have  joined  fo^ 
to  stage  a  major  sales  jamhotw 
during  June  and  July  with  u 
expenditure  of  nearly 
in  advertising. 

Selling  theme  will  be  baiej 
on  the  Dodge  sales  success  story 
which  shows  Dodge  sales  art  tp 
268%  over  a  year  ago.  Thi» 
page-dominating  newspaper  ids 
will  run  during  June  with  every 
dealer’s  local  newspaper  to  h 
covered,  including  the  three  Su 
Francisco  dailies,  Oakland  Trik- 
une,  and  San  Jose  Mertwy 
News. 

Saturation  sixrt  radio,  tra.!. 
portation  advertising  and  dirr 
mail  will  also  Ire  used. 


Simoniz  Slips 
From  Y&R  Fold 

Chiugc 

The  Simoniz  Company  has  u- 
nounced  that  it  is  terminatiu 
its  relationship  with  Young  i 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  which  has  hat 
died  national  advertising  for 
Simoniz  consumer  products  for 
the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 

Termination  will  be  effective 
in  90  days.  Simoniz’  consumer  I 
products  ad  budget  is  aromti  | 
$5,000,000,  of  which  approi- 
mately  $1,700,000  is  in  newspa 
per  space. 


“Memorability  and  recogni¬ 
tion  value  for  corporate  trade¬ 
marks  seem  to  increase  with 
company  size,  which  shouldn’t 
surprise  anyone,”  Mr.  Margulies 
told  the  AMA  seminarians. 

Among  the  10  biggest  cor¬ 
porations,  90%  were  rated 
favorably  versus  48%  for  the 
total  group  of  100  on  memor¬ 
ability;  100%  had  good  reputa¬ 
tion  value  against  77%.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  standpoint  of 
appropriateness,  the  ratios  are 
nearly  equal,  dropping  off  to 
50%  for  the  10  biggest  com¬ 
panies  as  compared  with  48% 
for  the  total  group;  but  they  go 
down  to  30%  in  the  uniqueness 
category  as  against  43%  for 
the  top  100  companies. 

A  highlight  of  the  AMA 
seminar  were  a  number  of  con¬ 
current  project  sessions  at  which 
public  relations  executives  raised 
a  wide  range  of  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  public  relations,  and 
then  tried  to  answer  them 
through  group  discussion. 

At  one  such  session  it  was 
the  consensus  that  effective 

press  relations  is  not  based  on  - - - - -  - 

“entertainment,”  but  rather  “on  Thompson  Co.  has  been  el^ 
making  one’s  self  available  to  president  of  the  Interoatiflw 
the  press’  and  to  answer  their  Media  Buyers  Associatiwit 
questions  with  facts.  York. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  forJuiie4,l»« 


Karl  F.  Vollmer  has  beec  | 
named  manager  of  Y&K’s  di- 
cago  office.  Prior  to  joining  the 
agency  in  1938,  Mr.  Vollmer 
was  a  member  of  the  editorai  ] 
staff  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Telegram. 

«  «  « 

The  Chicago  office  of  Ytl 
has  been  appointed  to  work  « 
“certain  new  product  projects' 
for  General  Foods  Corp.’s  Per¬ 
kins  division. 


PR  Handbook 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  has  published  an  875-pap  j 
“Handbook  of  Public  Relations. 
Prepared  by  a  staff  of  special¬ 
ists,  and  edited  by  Howam 
Stephenson,  president,  Cmnmn- 
nity  Relations,  Inc.,  the  book  is 
priced  at  $12.50. 


Heads  Media  Group 

Caroline  Stella  of  J.  Walter 
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You  get  Sales  Action 
every  morning  in  Cleveland 


Take  a  half  million  Greater  Cleveland  families  with  a  respectable  $7,381  spendable  income. 
Add  26  adjacent  counties  a  stone’s  throw  from  Euclid  Avenue  and  you  have  retail  sales 
exceeding  4  billion  dollars— and  that’s  larger  than  the  retail  sales  of  any  one  of  35  entire 
states.  So— if  your  sales  of  goods  or  services  in  the  Cleveland  market  do  not  exceed  those 
of  35  states-WRITE-WIRE  OR  PHONE- 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc..  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 
Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 


Whatever 
you  sell  in  Qreator 
Cleveland  you'll 
sell  more  of  It 
in  The  Plain  Dealer 


iuyirtfi  Poweft  May 


^  Akron.  CmtoN  cmmI  Towii«*towN  CeoiHio*  oro  not  ioclo^oJ  in  obovo  «olo« 


RETAIL  SALES 

IN  CLEVELAND  AND 

ADJACENT  COUNTIES 

COMMODITY 

aEVELAND  26  ADJACENT 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 
(000)  (000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

1 44,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Household  Appliances  121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

RETAIL  SURVEY 


Agency  Has 
New  Media 
ResearchUnit 


Macy’s,  7  European 
Stores  To  Swap  Ads 


Seven  leading  retailers  in  key  tion  of  the  buying  public,  both  <MMK|nUR 

European  cities  have  responded  in  your  city  and  in  New  York,  SmBkBtM 

to  a  proposed  plan  of  interna-  the  leading  role  that  each  of  our  | 

tional  exchange  of  newspaper  stores  plays  in  its  own  commun- 

advertising  presented  by  Macy’s  ity. 

New  York.  “It  would  be  our  objective 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  even  more  to  focus  attention  on 
America’s  “Visit  U.  S.  1960”  the  desirability  of  travel,  and  7T°"''777' 

campaign  and  of  the  constantly  the  excellent  relationships 
increasing  traffic  across  the  At-  that  exist  between  people  in 

lantic  both  ways,  John  A.  Blum,  both  our  countries,”  Mr.  Blum 

senior  vicepresident  of  adver-  continued. 

tising  and  sales  promotion  of  “We  believe  that  a  reciprocal  cut),  Brussels,  Belgium;  Maga- 
Macy’s  New  York,  approached  gesture  of  this  sort  would  serve  sins  du  Nord,  Copenhagen,  Den- 

the  heads  of  leading  retail  estab-  to  emphasize  the  friendliness  mark ;  La  Rinascente,  Milan, 

lishments  in  Europe  with  the  that  exists  not  only  between  in-  Italy;  Aux  Galeries  Lafayette, 

proposal  that  Macy’s  and  each  dividuals  here  in  your  country,  Paris,  France;  Nordiska  Kom- 

foreign  retailer  run  newspaper  but  also  between  the  great  com-  paniet,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  and 
ads  on  the  same  day,  both  in  mercial  organizations  of  the  two  Globus  Stores,  Zurich 

the  U.  S.  and  in  the  foreign  countries.  We  believe  that  such  Switzerland, 
country  concerned,  with  institu-  a  gesture  could  add  significantly  The  ad  shown  above  estab- 
tional  copy  print^  in  English  to  the  links  that  join  us  to-  bshes  the  pattern  for  the  series 
and  in  the  language  of  the  in-  gether  in  terms  of  shared  inter-  seven.  Macy’s  New  York  will 
dividual  country.  ests  and  understanding.”  il-  i*'  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Blum  pointed  out  in  his  Cooperating  with  Macy’s  in 
letter  to  European  store  heads  this  new  and  significant  series 
that  “It  would  be  our  intention,  of  ads  are  the  following  stores : 
through  this  advertisement,  to  Magazijn  de  Bijenkorf,  Amster- 
bring  dramatically  to  the  atten-  dam,  Holland;  L’Innovation  (see 


Creation  of  a  new  media  r. 
search  group  was 
here  this  week  by  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company. 

Robert  R.  Riemenschnolii, 
media  director,  said  that  But 
aid  T.  Levy,  a  member  of  (iart. 
ner’s  research  department  f« 
the  past  three  years,  has  bca 
named  media  researdi  sapem- 
sor  heading  a  seven-person  vt- 
dia  research  staff. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  th 
new  Media  Research  group  will 
be  to  evaluate  the  flood  of  meda 
research  material  coming  to  th 
agency  from  a  wide  variety  d 
sources  as  a  means  of  gui^ 
our  media  people  in  makim 
sound  decisions  on  media  sel« 
tion  and  coverage,”  Mr.  RiemR 
Schneider  said. 

“By  professionally  onalysat 
the  methods  and  validity  of  ««■ 
dia  studies,  the  new  group  wit 
save  our  media  people  counties 
hours  of  individual  researdi  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  n- 
search  material  and  presents 
tions.  Since  media  research  r- 
ports  are  of  a  widely  varyiii 
nature  with  little  or  no  commx 
yardsticks,  they  require  stmiy 
by  specialists  particularly  qtali 
fled  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
the  data,  the  techniques  and  the 


^Michi^an  Truth’ 

Ad  Is  Meritorious 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Times  has  been 
given  a  merit  certificate  by  the 
Industrial  Marketers  of  Detroit 
in  recogynition  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  it  carried  on  the  merits  of 
Michigan,  titled  “Real  Truth 


motion  director,  received  the 
award  from  Carl  B.  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Marketers.  Fred 
J.  Hatch,  senior  vicepresident 
of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
the  Times  agency,  shared  in  the 
honor. 

The  winning  ad,  in  a  field  of 
59  entries,  was  signed  by  Times 
Publisher  Phil  de  Beaubien  and 
was  based  on  a  series  of  articles 
by  John  Creecy,  editorial  staffer. 
The  ad  pulled  requests  for  110,- 
000  series  reprints. 


Mr.  Riemenschneider  sail 
that  the  new  media  reseans 
group  will  also  integrate  in  ito 
program  responsibility  for  cob- 
ducting  studies  on  competitm 
activities  to  provide  (iardnc 
clients  with  information  aboc 
the  adevrtising  and  marketiiu! 
programs  of  major  finna  ii 
their  fields.  This  function  to 
previously  handled  by  the  sti 
tistical  section  of  the  media  (k 
partment  which  is  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  new  group. 

Regyular  evaluation  reportiai 


Everywhere, 

men  who  authorize  big  national 
advertising  appropriations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


‘Happy  Home’  Prizes  studies  will  be  pro^ 

u  1  o  f _  to  all  Gardner  personnd  a- 

Help  Realty  r  iruis  volved  in  media  selection  in  St 

Detroit  Louis,  New  York,  and  Holly 
The  Detroit  Times  is  giving  wood  offices  of  the  agency, 
its  real  estate  advertisers  some  Mr.  Levy  said,  “In  effect,  ow 
extra  support  by  running  a  $500  media  research  group  will  col- 
weekly  “Happy  Home  Hunter”  laborate  with  all  media  grotop 
Contest.  Cash  prizes  are  offered  to  assist  them  in  making 
to  readers  who  visit  model  homes  best  choice  of  media  for  w 
advertised  in  Thursday’s  and  clients  based  on 
Friday’s  editions. 

At  the  model  homes,  postage- 
paid  entry  blanks  are  gyiven  to  ly,  we  she 
visitors,  asking  them  to  fill  in  cantly  to 
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_  ___  fully  verilK 

coverage  and  audience  info**- 
tion.  By  doing  this  job  thoitm^ 
uld  contribute  si|» 

_ ,  _ o  _  .  . ,  „  decision-makiaf  4** 

what  they  like  best  about  the  will  assure  clients  of  the  gre^' 
particular  home.  The  best  an-  est  dollar  return  from  a*** 
swers  bring  the  awards. 

EDITORS  PUB  LI  SHER  for  June 


est  dollar  return  from 
selection.” 


0^ 

MiMJuM^'tiuL.  taiZiamjL-ttuJuL 
fjcututl  ^AjOhMm^ 


Winning  awards  is  great — and  we’re  pleased  with  our  three 
“Firsts”  in  the  1959  Newspaper  Comics  Council  Promotion  Contest, 


BUT  .  .  .  winning  new  readers  is  the  real  objective  of  our 
comics  promotion — and  that’s  what  makes  our  new  comics  format 
important  to  our  advertisers. 

The  Denver  Post’s  Kid  Comic  Carnival  page  is  tailored  to 
young  readers’  tastes  as  revealed  in  a  readership  survey 
of  sub-teens  conducted  for  us  by  an  independent  agency  in  August, 
1959.  In  addition  to  comics  selected  for  their  strong  kid  appeal 
and  a  daily  quiz  feature,  it  includes  a  “Create  Your  Own  Comic” 
contest  with  a  Kid  Contest  Corner.  In  a  period  of  36  weeks, 
a  total  of  24,166  contest  entries  have  been  received — 
a  significant  indication  of  young  reader  interest. 

This  early  beachhead  of  interest  is  expanded,  as  the  years  go  by,  | 
to  other  sections  of  the  paper— and  thus  The  Denver  Post 
becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  daily  lives  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  families. 
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NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Facts  About  Women 
And  Food  Store  Ads 


period.  Fifteen  basic  appeals  ing  the  stamp  plan  or  empl*. 
were  sorted  out  of  these  ads  and  sizing  the  value  of  stamps  - 
tested  for  homemaker  prefer-  occupied  three  percent  of  tkt 
ence.  ad  space  and  were  rated  mm 

Price  headlines,  which  occu-  interesting  by  two  percent  of 
pied  18%  of  the  space  in  the  the  women, 
ads  studied  by  the  Tribune,  re-  Women,  which  also  occupied 
ceived  10%  of  the  “most  inter-  approximately  three  percent  of 


ested”  votes  from  homemakers. 
1)  How  far  she  will  travel  to  These  themes  featured  bold 


the  space  in  ads  studied  by  tkt 
Tribune,  were  voted  most  inter 


Chicago  1)  How  far  she  will  travel  to  inese  tnemes  leaiurea  ooiu  inuuue,  weie  vinea  most  inter 
What  kind  of  woman  is  the  shop;  2)  Which  particular  store  headlines  of  product  and  price,  esting  by  eight  percent  of  hoar 
best  prospective  customer  for  she  prefers  to  shop  at;  3)  What  with  little  or  no  descriptive  ad-  makere  included  in  the  study, 
a  particular  food  store?  How  she  will  respond  to  different  ad-  vertising  copy.  ^  ^ 

does  she  view  the  food  store  and  vertising  appeals.  Packaged  Illustrations— price  ad  themes  stressing  opportoni- 

its  advertising?  What  steps  can  Women  who  are  primarily  lists  or  price  headlines  including  ties  for  consumere  to  wm  cufc 
the  food  store  take  to  increase  concerned  with  reducing  the  one  or  more  illustrations  of  or  other  prizes  by  playing 
its  sales  and  profits,  and  to  work  involved  in  cooking  (do  packages,  cans,  boxes,  jars,  etc.  pme,  participating  m  a  dm- 
make  shopping  easier  and  less  not  want  to  cook  but  accept  job  also  occupied  18%  of  the  ®  a  ■ 

costly  for  the  customer?  of  feeding  family)  usually  talk  space  in  the  ads  included  in  the  .  Coupons  offering  cash  reduc- 

To  determine  answers  to  about  themselves  in  this  way:  study,  and  were  voted  most  in-  tions  on  specific  items  occupied 


costly  for  the  customer?  of  feeding  family)  i 

To  determine  answers  to  about  themselves  in 
these  and  other  questions  about  “The  quickest  and  < 
food  stores  and  their  advertis-  to  cook  is  for  me.” 
ing,  the  Chicago  Tribune  recent-  There  are  clear  c 


f  feeding  family)  usually  talk  space  in  the  ads  included  in  the  Coupons  offering  cash  reduc- 
bout  themselves  in  this  way:  study,  and  were  voted  most  in-  tions  on  specific  items  occupied 
The  quickest  and  easiest  way  foresting  by  three  percent  of  two  percent  of  the  ad  sp«e 


the  homemakers 


and  were  found  most  interestiiif 


ing,  the  Chicago  Tribune  recent-  There  are  clear  cut  relation-  ^Von  -  packaged  illustrations  by  10%  of  the  sample, 

ly  conducted  a  research  program  ships  between  the  woman’s  at-  (14%  of  space)  were  chosen  as  ®  lemes  -stren- 

among  metropolitan  Chicago  titudes  towards  cooking  and  most  interesting  by  18%  of  the  the  quality  of  an  item  or 

many  aspects  of  a  food  store’s  homemakers.  Included  in  this  group  of  items  —  occupied  th» 

propos'  ’  success.  Her  attitude  will  af-  category  were  price  lists  or  percent  of  the  ad  sp^  aid 

fnv"  Results  .4re  Told  feet:  How  far  she  will  travel  headlines  accompanied  by  one  or  were  selected  as  most  inteiw- 

Results  of  the  study  were  to  shop;  Which  particular  store  more  Ulustrations  of  such  non- 

presented  by  Don  Klein,  Tribune  shoppmg,  P  B  ccon^anie  y  one  themes _ ernDhasiMf 

manucroi-  a  Pwl  Xr  What  she  Will  look  for  in  food  or  more  illustrations  of  such  i  nrrji  inemes  emp^mnj 
*  stores:  What  she  will  respond  non-packaged  items  as  produce,  the  stores  low-price  policy  but 


(14%  of  space)  were  chosen  as  Good  Eating  themes  —  stren- 


propos'  ’ 

fnr"  Results  .4re  Told 


White  store  convention. 


The  Tribune  study  showed  to  in  food  advertising. 


^^eSrS  it^cL^^s’' to  S  thaV'toe^f^l^ri^S  shopper  H^ts  -  simple  listings  and  were  most  interestiug  to 

concerns  when  it  comes  to  cook  ^  products  and  prices,  frequent-  two  percent  of  the  sample. 

1)  Reducine  the  amount  of  tances  to  shop  at  a  food  store  'V  mentioning  brand  names  and  Service  themes  stressing  fm 
work  involved  with  cooking-  2)  than  the  other  types  of  shop-  occasionally  including  a  short  parking,  cleanliness,  friendli- 
The  resnonse  other  nennle  cive  pers.  On  their  last  trip  to  the  descriptive  phrase  —  also  oc-  ness,  customer  convenience,  etc, 
to  her  cookine-  and  3)  The  food  store,  these  women  tray^  cupied  14%  of  the  ad  space,  occupied  one  percent  of  td 
Pleasure  of  working- and  cooking-  eled  an  average  of  5.6  blocks,  and  received  11%  of  the  “most  space  and  were  voted  most  iu- 
with  food  itself.  ^  ^  compared  with  the  average  5.1  interesting”  votes  of  homemak-  teresting  by  one  percent  of  thoie 

Though  women  are  concerned  block  shopping  trips  of  the  peo-  r  *  -  -.  .  interviewed, 

to  some  extent  with  all  three  ple-oriented  women,  and  the  2.8  specials  •  leaiuring  items  at  Festivity  themes,  presentiu)! 

aspects  of  cooking,  they  are  con-  biock  trips  of  the  shoppers  who  a  special  price  of  10  cents  off,  a  store’s  gay,  festive,  pleasant 
cemed  to  a  major  degree  with  were  most  concerned  with  work  naii-price,  two-for-a^uarter,  shopping  atmosphere,  also  «• 
only  one  of  them.  The  study  avoidance.  occupied  10%  of  the  ad  cupied  one  percent  of  the  spa« 

also  showed  that  the  aspect  of  The  woman’s  orientation  to-  mentioned  as  in  the  ads  studied  by  the  Trih 

cooking  that  is  of  major  con-  ward  work,  food,  and  other  peo-  ,  ^  eight  per-  une  and  were  chosen  as  most 

+/\  o  \xrr\m^r\  in  ralo  Qlcru  VbAT*  Knsis  _  OS©  lH  rVl©W©Q«  interesting  by  one  percent  of 


The  Tribune  study  showed 


non-packaged  items  as  produce,  fbe  store  s  low-price  policy  but 
dairy  foods,  meat,  bakery  goods,  omitting  specific  prices  —  o^ 


cupied  two  percent  of  ad  space 


cem  to  a  woman  in  everyday  pie  also  affects  her  basis  for  se-  o#  -  ■  %  ^  - ® 

food  preparation  frequently  lection  of  the  food  store  she  ^  +  a  -  special  ef-  the  sample. 

^  _ r _ ......  torts  to  display  products  or  ..... 


shifts  when  cooking  for  special  shops  at  most  frequently, 
occasions  (holidays  and  guests).  ■  r 


Study  Food  .4d8 


Shopping  Habits 


The  study  also  showed  that  to  food  store  advertisements,  th< 
the  character  of  a  woman’s  con-  Tribune  study  included  a  con 


cem  with  food  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to: 


food  ads  covering  an  eight-day 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Women  with  an  extreme  cob- 


the 


Morning 


ops  at  most  frequently.  ^  display  products  or  -jjjg  shopper’s  reactions  to 

groups,  mentioning  prices  and  ^hese  15  food  store  advertising 
Study  Food  .4d8  K  illustrations  themes  were  then  studied  in 

To  secure  consumer  reactions  five  percent  of  ^**ad  snace^nH  elation  to  the  three  basic  con- 
food  store  advertisements,  the  were  chosen  as  “most  intor^st-  ^bat  homemakers  evidw 

ribune  study  included  a  con-  ine”  bv  eight  nercent  nf  th  regard  to  food  preparation, 

nt  analysis  of  thousands  of  'ample  ^  reducing  the  work  involved;  m 

„d  ad.  covering  an  eighWay  ^on,__rf  to 

i  J  'forking  with  food. 

cent  of  the  space  in  ads  studied,  ... 

1  were  voted  most  interesting  by  Women  with  an  extremes 
i  six  percent  of  the  homemakers,  f  .^boyt  work  f  oidan«  p^ 
Included  in  this  category  of  ad  Ioe» 

themes  were  suggestions  and  Primarily  on  pn^. 

tips  for  preparing  and  serving  thrift.  The 

grocery  items.  These  copy  concern  these  women  haw  a 

I  themes  frequently  were  accom-  P"®®  not  consistent  with  W 

panied  by  illustrations.  shopping  behavior  of  ^ 

Storewide  sales,  (five  percent  ^^^o  travel  the 

space)  were  most  interesting  <^*stance  to  shop).  It  awiw 

W  l  1  rVl  to  seven  percent  of  homemakers,  this  type  of  woman  is  wry 

^  11  I  \  January  sales.  Dollar  days,  10-  ®®”'.®<*  ,^bout  price  but  «» 

cent  sales,  and  similar  sales  ®^bty  too  lazy  to  do  anythin* 

themes  involving  the  entire  nbout  it. 

- - j  store,  or  food  department,  were  In  order  to  bri^ten  iti  P*- 

ing  *  SUPOOy _ _ _ _  included.  tential  with  its  effective 

nnata  IS  Stamp  appeals  —  advertise-  het,  a  store  should  dewW 
•Miv  1919  IBIWSE  lABOl  b  p  ments  identifying  the  food  store  strategies  appealing  to  the  van- 

*”7rr.,- -1  HBfiffl  (iffT  ^‘th  trading  stamps,  describ-  ous  shoppers’ food  interests. 
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•  *  Sunday^ 


In  order  to  bri^ten  its  P*" 
tential  with  its  effective  ib«- 


B  NewYorkYfefld-Telegramr  NIGHT  I 

_ _ _j 

Army  Takes  Over^urkey 


President;  Pledges 
Jiitfu^rt  to  West 


TAKES  OVER  STORY.' 


Alertness  gave  The  Associated  Press  the  initial  break;  know-how 
kept  it  on  top  of  the  story  through  every  development.  This  is  the 
combination  which  has  kept  AP  in  the  forefront  throughout  the  years. 
When  the  chips  are  down  (i.e.,  when  the  big  story  breaks),  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  delivers! 


And  ''takes  over"  is  exactly  the  right  expression! 

The  Associated  Press  bulletin,  at  3:21  aed,  was  DIRECT  from  Istan¬ 
bul,  where  the  coup  d'etat  occurred.  Not  until  21  minutes  later  did  the 
opposition  come  through  with  a  London  bulletin  quoting  a  BBC  pickup 
of  the  Ankara  radio.  Some  other  datelines  also  made  an  appearance, 
but  the  information  continued  to  be  second-hand. 


Media  Switch 
‘Serious  Hole’ 
In  Marketing 

Switch  in  media  after  local 
tests  constitutes  a  “serious  hole” 
in  market  research  on  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  Dudley  M,  Ruch,  director 
of  commercial  research  of  the 
Pillsbury  Company,  declared 
this  week. 

Mr.  Ruch  was  questioned  after 
he  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  May  23.  He  had  told  of 
introduction  of  Pillsbury’s  re¬ 
frigerated  Butterflake  rolls, 
which  had  gone  national  after  a 
six  to  eight  months’  test,  using 
consumer  panels  and  store 
audits. 

During  the  talk  no  mention 
was  made  of  media  used  in  the 
test,  and  Mr.  Ruch  was  asked 
afterwards  what  they  were. 
Newspapers  and  spot  TV  were 
used  in  the  test  markets,  he 
said,  and  then  newspapers  were 
dropped  and  magazines  and  net¬ 


work  television  were  used. 

Mr.  Ruch  said  media  directors 
were  responsible  for  the  post¬ 
test  switch,  which  he  said  he 
personally  could  not  explain. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
test  findings  were  based  on 
newspapers,  Mr.  Ruch  first  said 
jokingly  there  were  no  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  local  markets  and 
then  made  the  admission  that 
the  switch  did  constitute  a  “seri¬ 
ous  hole  in  market  research.” 

Mr.  Ruch  was  introduced  by 
Eugene  Dalgin,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  Ridder- Johns,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting.  Overhear¬ 
ing  the  questions  asked  after 
the  prepared  speech,  Mr.  Dalgin 
said  Pillsbury  was  increasing 
its  use  of  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

Mr.  Ruch  said  that  the  firm’s 
consumer  division  had  intro¬ 
duced  45  new  products  during 
the  past  five  years.  Some  had 
been  less  successful  than  others, 
he  said.  Failures  were  due  some¬ 
times  to  “research  mistakes” 
and  others  because  they  went 
national  too  soon. 

Recently  completed  were  tests 
for  11  new  products,  according 
to  Mr.  Ruch.  Four  test  markets 
were  employed  with  consumer 
panels  made  up  of  350  families. 


Discover  a  new  world  in  comic  strip  humor.  Look  at 
SHORT  RIBS — the  enterprising  creation  of  NEA's  talented 
young  comic  strip  artist  Frank  O'Neal.  Here's  a 
delightfully  different  comic  that  gives  readers  the 
ultimate  in  comic  entertainment— droll  characters,  sly 
wit,  refreshingly  simple  drawing.  SHORT  RIBS  is  the 
funniest  strip  to  come  along  in  years  and  it's  just  one 
of  15  comic  attractions  in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

A  ssociation 
NEW  YOKK  •  CLEVELAND 


Wampum  Copy  Uses 
Color,  Backing  Pages 

San  Francisco 

A  page  using  full  color  is 
backed  by  a  page  in  black  and 
white  in  advertising  placed  by 
Scudder  Food  Products,  Inc., 
announcing  Wampum  Injun 
Com  Flakes. 

The  right-hand  page  bears 
the  colorful  Indian  figure.  The 
backing  left-hand  page  provides 
the  reverse  view  of  “Wampum.” 

The  copy  was  releas^  by 
Campbell-Mithum,  Inc.,  of  Holly¬ 
wood. 


AFA  Issues  New 
‘Ad  Facts’  Kit 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America’s  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Research  has  released 
its  third  kit  of  educational  ma¬ 
terials  designed  to  clarify  the 
social  and  economic  role  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  America. 

Part  of  AFA’s  continuing  ad¬ 
vertising  educational  program, 
the  new  kit  includes  an  essay, 
“The  Social  Responsibility  of 
Advertising” ;  a  radio-TV  script, 
“Advertising  in  the  Age  of  Mir¬ 
acles”;  a  high  school-college 
talk,  “This  Great  America”; 
and  news  releases  on  advertis¬ 
ing’s  social  contributions,  for 
local  newspapers  and  college 
publications. 

AF  A  educational  materials 
are  available  without  charge. 
Write:  AFA,  250  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Ad  Wins 
‘Edgar’  Award 

Renfield  Im])ortert, 
week  received  an  awiuj^ 
“The  Best  Advortiseniai 
Importer.” 

The  award,  a  bronie 
known  in  the  liciuor  ^ 
an  “Edgar,”  was  given  to^ 
nationally-known  liquor 
ing  company  by  the  editaiiTl 
the  Ed  Gibbs  Newslttttr^  l] 
liquor  trade  publication.  ' 

The  full-page  advertii _ 

which  garnered  the  awut)  in] 
Renfield,  was  a  double-btiHl 
pre-Christmas  salute  to  tav 
owners  and  package  it 
dealers  which  Renfield  nh 
in  newspapers  just  prior  to  td| 
Yuletide  season,  1959. 

Olympic  Fimd  Ads 
Sent  to  Newspapers 

Ch 

As  part  of  a  drive  to 
$1^  million  to  finance 
United  States  Olympic  T« 
trip  to  Rome  in  August, 
newspapers  with  circulati 
5,000  and  over  will  receive 
cial  promotion  kits. 

A  Certificate  of  .4pp] 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  tk^ 
donor  of  space  will  be  pi 
by  the  U.  S.  Olympic  A 
tion  to  newspapers  and 
media. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthraaf’l’ 
Ryan,  Chicago,  is  sending  tk 
kits  to  the  attention  of  pablidi 
ers.  Newspapers  will  have  i 
choice  of  ad  mats. 

• 

‘Better  Meals’  Drive 


Washington  Post 
Sections  Net  Ads 

Washington 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
on  Sunday,  May  22,  published  a 
special  nine-page  “Flight”  sec¬ 
tion  covering  all  facets  of  mili¬ 
tary,  space  and  commercial 
flight.  A  total  of  12,354  lines 
of  advertising  appeared  in  the 
section  which  featured  a  color 
photo  of  the  solar  satellite.  Pio¬ 
neer  V. 

On  May  15  the  Post  carried 
19,754  lines  of  advertising  in  a 
special  12-page  section  on 
i  Spring  Travel.  The  previous 
day.  May  14,  the  Post  ran  41,- 
j  595  lines  of  advertising  in  a 
Home  Buyers  Week  section. 

• 

NAS  Named  by  Two 

San  Francisco 
I  Newspaper  Advertising  Serv- 
I  ice  Co.  has  been  named  adver- 
j  tising  representative  of  the 
j  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  & 
News  and  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review.  The  appointments 
are  effective  June  1. 

EDITOR  ac  ; 


The  newspaper  industry- 
1960  “Better  Meals  Build  Better 
Families”  promotion  will  tike 
place  Sept.  12-24,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertiiing. 
ANPA. 

• 

C&W  Media  Buyers 

Dan  Borg,  formerly  of  Grey 
Advertising,  and  Rudy  Baumohl. 
formerly  with  Lennen  &  Newtli. 
have  joined  the  media  depart 
ment  of  Cunningham  &  Waldi 

Koppe  Appointed 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Company,  Int- 
has  been  appointed  represoiti 
tive  of  the  newly-formed  Bwk- 
dos  Daily  News  and  the  Barit- 
dos  Sunday  News,  published  bj 
Caribbean  Publishing  Co.,  Dd. 
• 

Cummings  to  D’Arcy 

Edward  Cummings,  former 
media  director  of  Robert  On 
and  Associates  and  Burke,  Do*- 
ling  and  Adams,  has  joined  tae 
media  department  of 
Advertising  Company. 

►UBLISHER  for  June  4,  1>« 
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Scan-A-Graver  plus  Scan-A- Plate®  assure 

TOP-QUALITY  ENGRAVINGS  IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


SCANA- GRAYER..  .  Fairchild  Scan-A-Gravers  and  Scan-A- 
Sizers  are  precision  electronic  engraving  machines  devel¬ 
oped  and  perfected  over  many  years.  They’ve  been  tested 
where  it  counts— in  use— by  thousands  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  are  built  by  specialists  in  printing  and 
electronic  engraving.  In  addition,  they’re  serviced  and  kept 
up  to  date  by  factory-trained  Fairchild  Customer  Engineers. 
This  assures  you  reliable  performance  and  highest  quahty 
reproduction. 

PLUS  SCAN-A  PLATE..  .  Important  to  reproduction  excellence 
is  the  high  quality  of  Fairchild’s  engraving  material,  Scan-A- 
Plate.  It  lasts  longer  than  conventional  metals,  provides  a 
clean,  precise,  pyramid-shaped  dot  free  of  burrs  or  under¬ 
cutting.  It  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors 
for  mortises,  silhouettes  and  other  effects.  And  you  can  use 

If  DM$lcit  «f  FahMU  Cowfo  and  Inilromul  Cotp. _ 


SCAN-A-GR  AVER  •  SCAN-A-SIZER 

Electronic  Engraving  Mochincs- 


Fairchild  engravings  to  print  direct,  or  mat,  with  excellent 
results  either  way. 

Fairchild  Scan-A-Plate  is  low-cost,  flexible  and  lightweight. 

A  100-sheet  carton  weighs  less  than  10  pounds— makes  for  easier 
handling  and  lower  shipping  charges.  It  is  shipped  in  triple- 
sealed  cartons  to  maintain  its  superior,  dependable  quality. 

PAY  OFF  FOR  YOU!  With  a  Scan-A-Graver  right  in  your  plant, 
you  set  your  own  pace  on  its  use:  the  more  cuts  you  make,  the  I 

lower  the  cost  per  cut.  Investigate  all  the  benefits  that  pay 
off  for  you  with  the  quality  team  of  Scan-A-Graver  and 
Scan-A-Plate.  Mail  coupon  today  for  the  full  story. 

I - 

I  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept  FGE21 
I  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  your  16-page  illustrated  booklet  "Pictures 
I  Likes  These." 

I 

I  Name _ 

I  Company _ 

j  Street _ 


Distrkt  OfRces:  EmtdiMter,  N.  Y.;  Ariaiita,  Oe.; 
ChUage,  IIL;  lot  Angelet,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


City. 


.Stal 


pAUTOMOTIVE  SALES -|i 

Lore  Beach-Lakewood  i 


$  76.667.000 


39.9% 

GAIN 


S107.278,t 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 
PER  CAPITA 

Long  Beach-Lakewood 


S278 


LOS  AN6ELES-L0NC  BEACH 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

t240  ] 

CALIFORNIA _ 

I  S213  I 


This  growing  automotive  market 
is  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of 
Long  Beach.  The  city  zone  has 
increased  in  population  from 
167,455  in  1940  to  508,369  in 
1960.  Get  in  this  market  on 
wheels  by  placing  your  top  sched¬ 
ules  in  these  newspapers ...  and 
grow  with  us! 

Sources;  Sales  Management 

Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Independent 


J)ress  =  Cclcgram 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
THE  “INTERNATIONAL”  CITY 

Represented  nationally  by 
RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

MEMBEA  METaO  COMICS  GAOUP 


Form  fit  Continues 
In  Newspaper  Ads 

Chicago 

The  Formfit  Company  will 
continue  its  policy  of  heavy  con¬ 
centration  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Fall  of  1960,  it 
was  announced  by  Arthur  H. 
Baum,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising. 

Formfit  Sunday  supplement 
ads  in  Parade  and  This  Week 
will  be  used  Mr.  Baum  said.  “A 
schedule  of  locally  edited  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  combined  with 
run-of-paper  editions  will  also 
carry  the  Formfit  message.  High 
fashion  photographs  expressing 
‘that  Formfit  feeling!’  will  be 
the  continuing  theme  for  the 
campaign.” 

In  addition  to  newspaper 
coverage,  the  company  will  take 
full  page  ads  in  Life  magazine 
every  month  during  the  season 
from  August  to  December. 

Sleex  Products  Company,  a 
division  of  The  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  plans  for 
broad  national  advertising 
coverage  in  both  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  Fall. 

• 

Bankers  Trust  Banks 
On  New  York  Papers 

The  first  of  more  than  200, 
1000-line  newspaper  insertions, 
depicting  familiar  scenes  and 
landmarks  in  New  York  City 
and  carrying  a  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  message  in  harmony  with 
the  bank’s  corporate  image, 
broke  last  week  in  three  of  the 
city’s  seven  dailies. 

The  campaigpi,  using  a  domin¬ 
ant-picture  theme,  will  be  seen 
j  in  all  seven  of  the  city’s  leading 
daily  newspapers  and  two  Long 
I  Island  dailies  throughout  1960. 
i  Subway  car  cards,  folders  and 
displays  will  be  integrated  into 
the  overall  theme.  Campaign 
was  created  by  Alexander  B. 
Adams,  bank’s  officer  in  chaise 
of  advertising. 

• 

I  Summer  Campaign 
j  To  Push  Bourbon 

j  A  campaign  designed  to  make 
1  Americans  aware  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  bourbon  as  a  base  for 
cooling  summer  drinks  was 
launched  May  23  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  the  Bourbon  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  full-page  tribute  to  the 
classic  mint  julep  will  run  on 
June  6  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  The  promotion  continues 
!  with  a  “Sidewalk  Cafe”  ad 
;  scheduled  for  the  Times  on  June 
I  20  and  the  News  on  June  27. 
Highlight  of  the  summer  ad 
campaign  (via  McCann-Erick- 
i  son,  Inc.)  will  be  a  full-page 
color  insert  in  Life  of  June  27, 
and  Look,  of  July  5. 


•NEWSPOWER'  HELPS  SELL  HORSEPOWER— Prominent  Detroit  mI» 
motive  and  advertisin9  agency  executives  gathered  recently  ( 
Detroit  showing  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News'  full-color  isM 
motion  picture  featuring  the  newspaper's  "Newspower"  in  the  lelile 
market.  Pictured  above  (left  to  right)  are:  E.  S.  Stagg,  managsril 
Kelly-Smith  Company's  Detroit  office;  William  J.  Callanan,  iMtiee 
advertising  manager  of  the  News;  and  John  I.  Martin  of  McCsas 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Detroit. 


Fluorescent,  ROP  Ink 
Printed  on  Same  Page 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
claims  to  have  scored  another 
first  in  the  use  of  fluorescent 
ink  in  advertising. 

The  Globe  and  Mail’s  issue 
of  May  25  printed  a  three-color 
General  Motors  full-page  ad 
using  fluorescent  yellow  with 
ROP  red  and  blue. 

“It  was  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  combining  two  ROP 
colors  with  one  fluorescent,”  A. 
G.  Rubbra,  promotion  manager, 
claimed. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  had  suc¬ 
cess  with  fluorescent  color  last 
December  when  it  ran  a  full 
page  General  Motors  ad  “marry¬ 
ing”  fluorescent  lime  green  with 
ROP  black. 


Other  Campaigns  . . . 

•  A  major  new  ad  campaign 
continuing  last  year’s  “Quaff- 
manship”  theme  for  Carlsberg 
Breweries  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  is  underway  for  this 
spring,  summer  and  fall  in  the 
U.  S.  Newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  are  included 
in  the  new  media  schedule  (via 
The  Wexton  Co.). 

•  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  will  promote  “together¬ 
ness”  of  its  root  beer  drink  and 
ice  cream  this  summer  with 
$260,000  worth  of  print,  radio- 
TV,  outdoor  and  transit  adver¬ 
tising  in  key  markets  through¬ 
out  U.  S. 

EDITOR  ac  I 


Marketing  Executiveg 
Open  Counseling  Finn 

Robert  Bragamick,  fonnerit 
vicepresident  of  marketing  for 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Compuy. 
announced  this  week  formatioi 
of  Robert  Bragamick,  lut. 
marketing  counselors.  New 
York. 

Joining  with  Mr.  Bragamki 
are  Jackson  S.  Gouraud,  for¬ 
merly  marketing  manager  of 
Pfizer,  and  Everett  C.  Bradley, 
former  vicepresident  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co. 

• 

Alabama  Ad  Execs 
Join  Georgia  NAEA 

Columbus,  Gi 

The  Georgia  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  met  here  last  week  witt 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  Alabama.  The  lat¬ 
ter  have  voted  to  join  the 
Georgia  gn*oup,  which  will 
change  its  name. 

Robert  L.  Lueckel,  advertl'- 
ing  director.  Savannah  Newt 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  GNAEA.  Other  officers 
elected :  Robert  G.  Turner,  ns- 
tional  advertising  manager,  C*- 
lumbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  vice 
president;  Allan  MacMillan,^ 
vertising  manager,  Gamavlh 
Times,  treasurer;  and  James 
Laughridge,  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany,  secretary. 

Powers  Appointed 

The  Medellin  (Columbia) 
Colombiano  has  appointed 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 
PUBLISHER  for  June  4,  19i* 
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RANGEMASTERS  make  ads  fast! 


This  is  the  one  machine  that’s  made  to  rnafce  ads/ No  ideal  too,  for  headline-setting!)  And  with  Range- 

other  main  magazine  machine  can  set  the  big  black  master,  costly,  time-consuming  “cutting-in,”  under¬ 
type  you  can  get  from  a  LINOTYPE  RANGE-  pinning,  and  hand  distribution  are  eliminated. 

master  model  35!  That’s  because  no  other  ma-  Get  more  facts  about  the  one  machine  that  was 

chine  has  the  Rangemaster’s  giant  main  magazine  designed  for  ad  work.  Your  Linotype  Production 

capacity.  You  set  ads  faster,  better,  more  economi-  Engineer  would  be  pleased  to  talk  with  you.  Or  write 

cally  because  you  have  a  wider  type  range  at  your  today  for  our  free,  illustrated  Rangemaster  Model  35 

fingertips.  Without  side  magazines,  Rangemaster  sets  booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 

through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point.  (So  it’s  son  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  /  n. 

(  •  LINOTYPE  •  J 

Headlines  in  36  point  Caledonia  Bold,  text  in  10  point  Corona;  set  on  a  Model  35  Rangemaster. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Billy  Smith 

CASE  FOR  SEMI-WEEKLIES 

Here’s  a  switch  on  the  usual 
success  story  of  from  weekly 
to  semi-weekly  to  daily.  It’s  the 
case  of  a  knowledgeable  news¬ 
paperman  advancing  to  the  rear, 
so  to  speak. 

C.  C.  Caswell  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Clarinda  (Iowa)  Herald- 
Journal  went  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  shifting  from  weekly 
to  semi-weekly  to  daily,  then 
back  to  semi-weekly. 

“My  partners  and  I  changed 
from  semi-weekly  to  daily  in 
1930,  and  a  year-and-one-half 
later  changed  back,”  he  recalled. 
“We  have  never  regretted 
coming  back  to  a  semi-weekly.” 
Remembering  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  early  ’30s,  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well  jokingly  added,  “Guess  the 
daily  started  that  depression. 

PREVAIL  UNDER  STRAIN 

“It  is  hard  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  a  weekly  publisher  going 
back  to  once-a-week  after  get¬ 
ting  a  start  on  twice-a-week.  I 
could,  however,  see  a  former 
semi-weekly  publisher  going 
back  to  it  after  trying  a  daily 
in  any  town  under  10,000  popu¬ 
lation.  I’ve  had  experience  with 
all  three  plans  and  I’ll  stay 
semi-weekly  even  if  someone 
tries  to  start  a  daily  in  compe¬ 
tition.  I  am  satisfied  the  semi¬ 
weekly  would  prevail  under  the 
strain.  And  don’t  ever  try  a 
tri-weekly  against  a  semi. 

“One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
twice-a-week  that  a  weekly 
escapes  is  the  in-town  delivery 
problem.  The  carrier  task  is 
enough  to  discourage  a  publisher 
unless  he  has  it  well  managed. 
There  are  compensatory  aspects, 
however,  such  as  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  and  the  little  merchant 
plan  of  promotion  if  you  care 


for  that.  The  Clarinda  Herald- 
Journal  never  used  it,  and  we 
strictly  disallow  our  carriers  to 
sell  any  papers  during  delivery. 

“I  think  any  of  us  here  would 
be  as  impatient  with  a  weekly 
as  would  be  the  readers — the 
long  wait  between,  the  missed 
scoops  and  late  catch-ups.  As  it 
i.s,  much  of  our  country  news  is 
a  week  old  by  printing  time, 
which  certainly  should  satisfy 
anyone  who  likes  a  weekly. 

Gf>od  Planning 

“That  brings  me  to  a  point 
which  bears  on  some  publishers’ 
objections  to  the  semi-weekly,” 
the  publisher  said.  “Where 
Saturday  trade  is  traditional, 
the  big  ads  come  for  the  Thurs¬ 
day  or  mid-week  issue  while  the 
earlier  issue  has  a  thinner  ad 
content.  This  condition  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  by  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  and  good  plan¬ 
ning.” 

The  Herald-Journal  \vorked 
this  out,  Mr.  Caswell  related,  by 
plugging  institutional  type  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Monday  or 
earlier  issue. 

“Let  those  advertisers  aiming 
at  Saturday  trade  use  the  mid¬ 
week  issue,”  he  pointed  out,  “but 
emphasize  the  fact  that  institu¬ 
tional  ads,  or  any  not  dependent 
on  Saturday,  have  less  competi¬ 
tion  in  pages  of  the  week’s 
earlier  issue,  so  far  as  attention 
getting  value  is  concerned. 

“Here’s  one  of  my  main  points 
on  the  semi-weekly  concept.  Con¬ 
sider  both  issues  of  the  week  as 
your  production  of  the  week — 
just  as  if  you  were  publishing 
once-a-week.  You  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  FOR  THE  WEEK.  What 
difference  does  it  make  if  you 
have  more  of  the  news  percent¬ 
age  Monday  and  more  ad  per¬ 
centage  Thursday? 


“Why  worry  about  that?  Why 
not  accept  the  situation  and 
build  irresistible  features  into 
your  Monday  paper,  things  you 
have  to  sacrifice  in  your  Thurs¬ 
day  paper  in  order  to  get  the 
ads  in? 

“Some  papers  publish  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  A  few  run 
the  early  edition  as  a  Sunday 
paper.  It’s  a  matter  of  choice 
and  circumstances  of  local  de¬ 
livery.  But  I’ll  stay  with  the 
semi-weekly,  and  venture  to  say 
it  can  lick  any  small-town  daily, 
tri-weekly,  or  weekly  in  the  same 
field.” 


•SALE.S 

R.  Wilson  Purcliases 
Randolph  Register 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Purchase  of  the  Randolph 
Register  by  Raymond  H.  Wilson, 
director  of  public  relations  of 
Reuter  &  Bragdon,  Inc.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  announced  here. 

The  weekly  newspaper,  its 
plant  and  equipment,  were  sold 
by  Francis  Dexter,  of  Randolph, 
w’ho  plans  to  devote  full  time  to 
his  responsibilities  as  President 
of  Metallic  Ladder  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.,  of  Randolph.  Mr. 
Dexter  has  been  associated  with 
The  Register  since  1933. 

The  newspaper,  in  its  95th 
year  of  publication,  serves  por¬ 
tions  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Counties  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  former  United 
Press  Washington  correspondent 
and  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
and  public  relations  field  for  17 
years. 

♦  *  * 

Civic  Leader  Buys 
Danville,  Va.,  Weekly 

South  Boston,  Va. 

The  Record-Advertiser,  Inc., 
South  Boston  publishing  firm, 
has  sold  one  of  its  newspapers, 
the  Danville  Commercial  Appeal, 
to  Charles  A.  Womack,  Dan¬ 
ville  businessman  and  civic 
leader. 

Watt  Miles,  founder  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  will  return 
to  head  its  operation. 


THURSDATA 


THERE  WAS  John  H«n 
Cutler,  university  prof essor  ulj 
freelance  writer,  about  to  r- 
double  a  bridge  bid  one  Mu 
evening  in  19.')0  when  hij  wifi 
suggested  they  start  a  wed^ 
newspaper. 

Before  he  could  vision  himeif 
“as  the  poor  man’s  Willjm 
Allen  White,”  Mr.  Cutler,  wifj, 
Bobbie,  and  the  four  little  C*. 
lers  were  off  and  sailing  tb 
Duxhury  Clipper  in  a  Maia 
chusetts  resort  town  with  a  wit. 
ter  population  of  less  than  3,e(K. 
The  voyage  of  the  Clipper 
ing  the  next  10  years  has  bea 
logged  by  Mr.  Cutler  (withij. 
propriate  help  from  wife.  Bob 
bie)  in  an  amusing  new  bait 
just  released,  entitled  Put  I 
On  The  Front  Page,  Plm 
(Ives  Washburn,  Inc.,  Nn 
York.  $3.95). 

THIS  BOOK  should  have  ipe 
cial  appeal  to  people  who  htn 
worked  on  small  town  newspi 
pers  or  wonder  what  it’s  like  to 
be  on  one;  and  to  newspapema 
who  dream  of  someday  owiiit 
their  own  “ragbag,”  as  Mr.  Ost¬ 
ler  soon  learned  a  weekly  n 
called. 

The  Cutlers,  with  no  pw 
ous  experience,  started  the  Oif- 
per  for  an  outlay  of  $100.  (Th 
printing  was  farmed  out  ui 
they  did  everything  from  solid; 
ing  ads  to  proofreading.) 

When  the  printer  asked  Mi 
Cutler  how  many  pages  he  t 
tended  to  run,  the  neo-publisbr 
casually  replied,  “Oh,  five 
six  for  a  starter.” 

Mr.  Cutler  was  surprised 
learn  from  the  printer  that  fil¬ 
ing  five  pages  meant  leaving 
sixth  page  blank. 

IN  THE  NEXT  10  years,  tk 
Clipper  rose  to  12-14  pages,  iii 
today  is  doing  so  well  it 
longer  solicits  advertismg 
(That’s  what  the  man  said.) 

In  1957,  the  Cutlers  tnn« 
down  a  $25,000  offer  to  sell  th 
paper. 

Mr.  Cutler  points  out 
makes  far  more  money  from  h* 
newspaper  than  he  would  ha’*- 
had  he  remained  a  college  pm 


Idaho  Weekly  Sold 

Nez  Perce,  Idaho  fessor.  (He  was  earning 
Earnest  A.  Conger  has  an-  per  annum  for  teaching  ^ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Letois 
County  Herald  here  to  Chris  A. 

Christensen,  of  the  Washington 
State  University  publications 

department.  _ _ 

The  Herald,  oldest  newspaper  is  John  and  Bobbie  Cutler’s  1# 

in  Lewis  County,  had  been  degree  of  literacy,  humor,  read 
owned  by  the  Conger  Family  ability,  imagination,  and  the fd 
since  1909.  Mr.  Conger  said  he  to  work  18  hours  a  day  for « 
plans  to  continue  in  the  printing  couple  of  years  to  m^ 
trade.  There’s  nothing  to  it! 
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Put  It  On  The  Front  PtV 
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dream-come-true.  All  one  needs 
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In  addition  to  the  1960  winner,  four  other  Burgess  mat  users  received  honorable  mention:  The  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  The  Derrick,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  The  Gazette  and  Daily,  York,  Pa.,  and  Rutland  Herald,  Rutland,  Vt. 


]IB^T3EC#G('ZSSSfS  cellulose  company 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Lousen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Rd.,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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If  You  Want  to  See  Olympic 
Games,  Practice  Pole  Vault 


By  Ted  Smite 
AP  General  Sports  Editor 

So  you  know  somebody  who 
works  on  a  newspaper  and  you 
want  to  take  in  the  Rome 
Olympic  Games  free  for  nothing 
this  Summer?  A  press  pass 
sounds  so  simple. 

Or  maybe  you  actually  work 
on  a  newspaper  and  you  think 
you  might  write  a  column  or 
two  while  you  vacation  in  Rome. 
Surely  this  entitles  you  to  a 
finish  line  seat  for  track  and 
field  events. 

Well,  I  have  some  news  for 
you.  There  aren’t  any  “press 
passes”  for  the  Olympics.  Worse 
than  that,  there  aren’t  even  any 
working  press  credentials  for 
many  newspapermen  who  have 
a  legitimate  claim  on  a  place  in 
the  press  box. 

The  Rome  Olympics,  Aug.  25- 
Sept.  11,  present  the  roughest, 
toughest,  tightest,  meanest 
pressbox  situation  the  world  of 
sport  has  ever  known.  They 
make  the  World  Series  and  a 
heavyweight  championship  fight 
look  like  an  open  door  proposi¬ 
tion. 

A  little  reflection  shows  why. 
This  will  be  the  biggest  Olym¬ 
pics  ever  held  —  some  8,000 
athletes  from  more  than  80  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  held  in  one  of  the 
most  glamorous  of  world  cities. 
It  will  be  staged  in  glistening 
marble  stadia  with  grand  opera 
opulence.  Anyone  who  has  any 
idea  of  going  to  Europe  this 
Summer  has  said: 

“It  would  be  fim  to  drop  in 
on  Rome  and  see  the  Games.” 

In  recent  years,  interest  in 
Olympic  sports  has  mushroomed 
around  the  world.  Every  news¬ 
paper  of  any  stature  in  Europe 
wants  to  send  a  writer.  So  do 
the  big  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  of 
Latin-America,  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 


The  Italian  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee — a  large,  efficient,  and 
w’ealthy  organization  subsidized 
by  a  rake-off  on  the  weekly 
soccer  gambling  pool  —  has 
thoughtfully  provided  for  1,000 
newspapermen,  surely  a  fair 
sized  press  contingent. 

There  have  been  7,000  appli¬ 
cations 

The  Italians  have  apportioned 
the  1,000  press  credentials  on 
the  basis  of  national  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Games.  The  United 
States  gets  50,  the  maximum. 
This  is  exclusive  of  15  accredi¬ 
tations  each  for  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  Reuters,  and  Agence 
France  Presse. 

Arthur  Lentz,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  had 
a  tough  job  allocating  those  50 
.American  accreditations. 

He  started  on  the  assumption 
that  “special  preference  will  be 
given  the  individual  or  publica¬ 
tion  which  has  render^  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  1948,  1952, 
and  1956.” 

Credentials  will  resemble 
passports  with  photographs  and 
full  description  of  the  bearers. 
They  are  not  transferrable.  And 
the  Italians  have  no  end  of 
policemen,  complete  with 
plumes  and  swords,  to  enforce 
this  edict. 

I  know.  At  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  in  Cortina  D’Ampezzo  in 
1956,  where  AP  had  only  four 
non-transferrable  credentials, 
we  tried  to  send  in  a  non- 
accredited  man  in  an  emergency 
to  cover  a  hockey  game.  He 
was  pounced  on,  roughed  up, 
nearly  jailed,  and  we  had  to 
argue  like  mad  to  get  the  cre¬ 
dentials  back! 


IjniiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMi  editorial  WORKSHOP 

I  By  Roy  H.  Coppenid  i 

-  •  1 

I  A  Policeman ’s  Lot 

1 

I  One  of  the  many  anguished  campaigns  against  the  use 
S  of  the  word  cop  has  been  kept  in  motion  by  no  less  a 
g  personage  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  director  of  the 
1  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  His  idea  is  that  more 
I  respect  than  is  conveyed  by  cop  .  should  be  .shown  to 
1  officers  of  the  law.  Newspapers  are  often  enjoined  to 
1  eschew  the  expression.  Some  do  so,  but  even  the  rest 
1  are  aware,  certainly,  that  the  term  is  not  a  reverential 
I  one.  Yet  as  far  as  most  newspapers  are  concerned,  cop 
m  is  just  too  handy  a  headline  word  to  be  resisted. 

1  Many  people  are  likely  to  boggle  at  the  idea  of  any 
B  special  respect  for  police  officers,  to  the  extent  of  ban- 
I  ning  a  useful  and  generally  accepted  word.  While  cop 
1  may  be  objected  to  as  not  showing  respect,  it  does  not 
S  show  any  particular  disrespect,  either.  It  does  show 
I  familiarity,  perhaps  of  a  kind  that  many  policemen 
1  like  to  think  of  as  existing  between  themselves  and  the 
1  public.  Cop,  which  of  course  is  slang,  but  prevalent 
I  enough  so  that  it  may  become  good  usage,  is  traced 
1  by  Simeon  Potter  in  Our  Language  to  “copper,  one  who 
I  cops  or  caps  (Latin  capere,  ‘to  take’).” 

1  The  late  John  Lardner,  writing  in  the  New  Yorker, 
S  drew  a  distinction  between  cop  and  copper.  The  latter, 
I  he  said,  is  invariably  disparaging,  and  he  speculated 
J  that  objectors  to  cop  confuse  it  with  copper.  Copper, 
1  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  favored  by  fugitives  from  justice. 
1  Some  critics  of  cop  hold  that  the  term  is  the  equivalent 
S  of  shyster  as  applied  to  a  lawyer,  or  quack  as  applied 
1  to  a  doctor.  This  view  has  no  real  basis,  however,  for 

I  no  question  of  competence  is  implied  by  its  use. 

m  Commenting  on  Mr.  Hoover’s  campaign,  Hal  Boyle 
M  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote  in  part:  “(k)ps  don’t 

1  like  the  average  citizen  to  call  them  cops.  But  what 

g  do  they  call  themselves  when  talking  to  other  members 
M  of  their  profession?  Cops!  .  .  .  What  man  in  the  long 
=  blue  line  doesn’t  take  pride  in  being  called  ‘a  good  cop’? 

^  What  policeman  can  resent  a  big-eyed  kid  who  looks 

1  up  at  him  and  says,  ‘When  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be  a 
1  cop  just  like  you’?  Any  word  can  be  good  or  bad,  de- 
B  pending  on  the  way  it  is  said.  People  can  be  policed, 

S  but  nobody  can  police  a  language.” 

B  Mr.  Hoover  and  other  objectors  to  cop  overlook  the 
B  truth  that  it  is  not  possible  to  confer  respect  by  the 
I  use  of  certain  terminology;  respectful  words  simply  re- 
S  fleet  an  attitude  that  depends  on  other  things. 

g  mm* 

1  The  idea  that  the  word  officer  should  be  applied  only  to 
g  policemen  holding  a  rank,  such  as  sergeant,  lieutenant, 
B  or  captain,  may  have  merit  but  the  weight  of  usage 
J  does  not  support  it.  All  policemen,  after  all,  are  officers 
z  of  the  law. 


To  Editorial  Writers 

If  you  attended  the  national  convention  with  a  front 
running  Presidential  candidate,  as  his  one-man  brain  trust, 
you  could  assemble  no  more  comprehensive,  succinct  and 
authoritative  set  of  background  papers  on  the  I960 
campaign  in  all  its  aspects  than  are  found  in  this  year's 
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Utterance  by  Proxy 

The  purported  utterance  of  words  by  smiling,  frown¬ 
ing,  grimacing,  laughing,  and  similarly  impossible  meth¬ 
ods  is  frequently  criticized: 

“Romance  seems  to  be  out  of  fashion  these  days,”  he 
grimaced;  “I’d  rather  work  from  the  neck  up,”  the 
actress  smiled;  “This  equipment  is  not  included  in  the 
budget,”  the  auditor  frowned. 

This  is  a  cute  trick,  and  may  be  only  a  fad  that 
will  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be.  In  a  way,  it  appears 
to  be  an  extension  of  what  Ruskin  deplored  as  “the 
pathetic  fallacy”;  that  is,  ascribing  lifelike  acts  to  in¬ 
animate  things,  as  in  having  the  sun  smile.  But  Ruskin’s 
criticism  is  pretty  generally  regarded  as  footless  carping. 

Those  who  choose  to  use  the  device  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  must  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  logical,  though  perhaps  hairsplitting  and  pedantic, 
complaint  that  words  cannot  be  formed  by  smiling, 
frowning,  and  the  like.  Yet  it  is  a  harmless  trick,  since 
no  one  is  misled,  and  those  who  consider  it  absurd  can 
write  he  said,  grimacing;  and  she  said,  smiling. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

^  IDLE  MACHINES  SWITCHED  TO  OTHER  GRADES 

AS  COST  BURDEN  SQUEEZES  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 

.  .  .  Three  mills  are  converting  newsprint  machines  to  manufacture 
other  specialty  paper.  More  attractive  markets  and  rising  costs  are 
exerting  “magnetic  pull”  on  unused  newsprint  capacity. 

•k  ONE-PICA  CHANGE  IN  NEWSPAPER  COLUMNS 

CUT  DEMAND  BY  312,000  TONS  IN  1959 

.  .  .  New  analysis  reveals  change  to  11-pica  columns  by  56.6  percent 
of  U.S.  dailies  decreased  newsprint  sales  $42  million  last  year.  New.s- 
papers  spent  “substantial  sums”  for  change-over. 


'k  DAILY  GETS  NEWSPRINT  VIA  PRIVATE  SUBWAY 

AND  IT’S  A  TUNNEL  OF  LOVE  TO  COMPTROLLER 

. .  .  Trucks  plagued  by  heavy  traffic,  Midw’est  newspaper  built  a  ware¬ 
house  with  rail  spur  a  block  and  a  half  from  plant,  connected  two  build¬ 
ings  with  tunnel  and  installed  conveyor.  Result:  big  savings,  surer 
supply.  Tunnel  will  pay  off  its  cost  in  a  few  years. 


•k  LAB  PEELS  NEWSPRINT  INTO  FOUR  SLICES, 

GETS  NEW  INSIGHT  INTO  FORMATION  OF  SHEET 

. , .  Scientists  of  industry-sponsored  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Institute 
of  Canada  are  cutting  ordinary  newsprint  into  four  thicknesses,  each 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  thin,  as  part  of  continued  war  on  wire  mark. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  May  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMIHEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


"THE  MOST  INTERESTING 
COMIC  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 
IS  MAJOR  HOOPLE" 

says  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald 
Publisher 

THE  PONTIAC  (MICH.)  PRESS 
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"EGAD!  \ 

HERE'S  A  MAN 

WHO  REALLY  KNOWS  COMICS- 
HARRUMPH!" 

Yes,  Major,  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  wrote  this  in  his  column, 
"It  Seems  to  Me,"  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  editors 
and  readers  across  the  country.  OUR  BOARDING 
HOUSE,  featuring  Major  Hoople,  with  his  eloquent 
oratory  and  inventive  genius,  is  the  comic  favorite  of 
millions  and  is  more  popular  today  than  ever!  One  of 
15  outstanding  comics  in  the  NEA  Full  Service,  OUR 
BOARDING  HOUSE  is  also  available  os  o  stand-out 
Sunday  attraction  in  oil  sizes,  block  and  white  or  color. 


OUR  BOARDING  HOUSE 
with  Major  Hoople 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

ssociat/on 
NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND 
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Columnists  Q,  and  A, 

Some  readers’  questions  are  answered  with  approprijif 
gravity  by  Maurice  Paul  in  his  “Unadjusted  Imprenioos' 

J  column  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily: 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  write  a  column  every  day? 

A.  Easy.  I  get  hungry  if  I  don’t  eat  every'  day. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  write  a  new  column  each  day? 

A.  The  writing  part’s  O.K.,  it’s  the  thinking-up  part  thu, 
hard. 

I  Q.  Why  don’t  you  try  making  your  column  twice  as  long? 

A.  Why  don’t  you  try  minding  your  own  business? 

Q.  Your  column  last  Thursday  was  the  funniest  I  ever  reii 
I  just  wanted  you  to  know! 

A.  1  thought  that  one  was  the  most  serious  1  ever  wrote.  | 
wish  you  had  known! 

Q.  How  come  you  always  speak  of  yourself  as  “We”  insten 
of  “I”  in  your  columns? 

A.  That’s  in  case  a  reader  ever  gets  mad  at  me,  he  should 
think  there  are  more  of  me  than  of  him. 

Q.  I  expect  to  graduate  from  Journalism  School  on  Jiut 
1  30th.  Can  you  give  me  a  sure-fire  way  of  having  a  columniits 
job  waiting  the  day  after? 

A.  Have  your  father  buy  a  newspaper  plant  on  the  29th. 

I  Q.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  such  wild  statements  withoa 
I  backing  them  up? 
i  A.  Ignorance. 

Q.  Your  columns  are  so  stupid  I’m  amazed  other  readen 
can’t  see  it. 

A.  What  other  readers? 

Q.  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  get  paid  for  the  stuff  you  write? 

I  A.  I’m  even  more  ashamed  when  I  don’t  get  paid. 

Q.  I  see  the  two  things  you  write  about  most  are  womn 
and  democracy,  how  come? 

A.  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  life,  liberty  and  the  happinest 
of  pursuit? 

Q.  I  think  you’re  the  tops  in  this  column-writing  business. 

\  A.  Just  how  do  you  mean  that?  My  dictionary  informs  me  i 
-  I  “top”  is  something  with  a  point  on  its  head,  always  spinnin: 
dizzily  and  invariably  winding  up  flat  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  others  to  become  columnists? 

A.  It’s  habit-forming,  but  cheaper  than  dope. 

Defense  of  Gossip  Columns 

A  world  without  rumor 
Would  have  Ie«e  of  humor. 

— ^Tom  Pease 

i  — Here  are  some  heady  headlines  written  through  the  vein 
I  by  Joseph  E.  Ray,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Press  copydesk:  “Did  Fub 
Monopolize  Or  Just  Tranquilize?”  (drug  firms) ;  “Babe  Tee 
Off  For  Distant  Green”  (golfer  Didrikson  dies) ;  “Frenchmen 
Take  The  5th!”  (French  Fifth  Republic  born) ;  “Judge  Diii) 
Like  Falsies”  (false  fire  alarms) ;  “TTie  Little  Woman  WillDit 
When  She  Reads  This”  (hair  coloring  products) ;  “Billy  (1«1 
j  lenges  Devil  Tonight  In  T^e  Garden”  (Billy  Graham  at  Madia* 

!  Square  Garden) ;  “General  Lee  Loses  A  Man”  (last  Confedenie 
soldier  dies) ;  “Bakers  Ask  More  Dough”  (bakers  thre^ 
strike) ;  “January  Shows  True  Colors — WTiite”  (record 
storm) ;  “Time’s  A-wasting,  So  Ekhel,  Who  Is  82,  And  ^ 
Who  Is  88,  Will  Tie  The  Knot”  (aged  couple  to  wed); 
j  Keeps  Up  With  The  Joneses”  (Princess  Margarrt’s  en^ 
ment) ;  “Man  Sinks  To  His  Lowest  Level!”  (new  ocean-divi^ 
record) ;  “Market,  Too,  Has  The  Flu”  (stock  market  drops)' 
“Fight  Over  School  Prayer  Ended  .  .  .  Amen”  (court  nil«  « 
school  religious  practice) ;  ‘Tear  Gas  Fails  To  Dim  Ike’s  Grs 
(South  American  tour). 
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INFLATION  ROBS  US  ALL 


In  broad  daylight,  the  thousand-fingered 
thief,  inflation,  goes  on  stealing  from  us  all. 

Turning  the  glaring  spotlight  of  public 
alarm  on  him  hasn’t  even  slowed  him  down. 
Like  a  disease,  he  goes  on  shriveling  the 
precious  dollars  we  spend  today  to  live,  or 
save  for  the  future. 

But  are  you  aware  that  even  when  you 
pay  your  taxes,  inflation  is  there,  swindling 
you!  For  inflation  puffs  up  the  cost  of  all 
the  countless  things  the  government  must 
buy,  too. 

Is  there  no  small  step  a  man  can  take  to 
help  catch  this  robber?  Or  at  least  to  slow 
him  down?  There  is.  It  is  based  on  a  simple 
rule  of  everyday  economics. 

Each  of  us  can  try  to  deserve  more  before 
we  demand  to  get  paid  more.  And  one  way 
we  can  do  it  is  by  producing  more,  and 
better,  of  whatever  we  have  to  offer  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  step  every  man  can  take 
to  sound,  individual  prosperity,  without 
inflation. 


The  road  to  sound  national  prosperity  lies 
through  sound  business  developments  and 
product  improvement,  not  through  inflation. 

One  of  Republic  Steel’s  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  new  products,  which 
reduces  costs  for  industry,  is  X-Tru-Coat*,  a 
plastic-coated  steel  pipe.  Republic  is  the 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  this  product. 

X-Tru-Coat  combines  the  strength  of  steel 
with  the  proven  protection  of  plastic,  sealing 
out  corrosion  permanently.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  this  plastic-coated  pipe  are  now  in 
use  throughout  the  country.  Utility  companies, 
for  example,  find  it  specially  useful  because 
it  is  immune  to  corrosive  soil  conditions  — 
prevents  electrolytic  action. 
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CIRCULATION 


Department  Can  Be  Sparkplug 


Ky  Arnold  V.  Lund 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  a  cir¬ 
culation  department  was  a 
necessary  evil — newspapers  had 
to  have  them  for  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  value — but  little  regard  was 
given  to  their  cost  of  operation 
— their  rates — their  sales  gim¬ 
micks — or  the  level  of  conduct 
from  the  adult  collector  sales¬ 
man  to  the  tattered,  dirty  car¬ 
rier  boy. 

As  a  result,  the  prestige  of  a 
circulation  or  subscription  de¬ 
partment  was  flatter  than  a 
pocketlxwk  on  the  day  before 
payday.  Salaries  were  below  the 
level  of  other  departments,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  attract  the 
right  people.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  —  the  1930’s  saw  an 
awakening  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  it  possibly  was 
brought  on  by  the  depression — 
the  need  for  more  revenue  and 
a  closer  check  on  wild  subscrip¬ 
tion  expenditures. 

I  The  Give-Away  Days 

You  will  rememlier  the  days 
— automobiles  were  given  away, 
fly-by-nighters  came,  sold  some 
cut-rate  orders  and  in  some  cases 
left  with  all  the  money — little 
thought  was  extended  to  the  net 
revenue  of  a  promotion. 

With  the  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  ownership  came  a 

Part  of  a  talk  given  by  Mr. 
Lund,  a  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  who  is  now  vicepresident 
of  Shaw  Newspaiiers  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Telegraph,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Journalism 
School’s  circulation  seminar  re¬ 
cently. 
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more  intelligent  approach  to  our 
circulation  problems,  and  the 
Little  Merchant  plan  emerged 
with  its  cleancut  carrier  sales¬ 
men  —  district  supervisors  de¬ 
veloped  —  improved  delivery 
methods  to  rural  areas  emerged 
— better  control  came  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation — 
and  newspaper  internal  audit¬ 
ing,  and,  of  course,  with  ail  of 
this  came  higher  subscription 
rates  and  lower  operating  costs. 

Circulation  revenues,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  total  newspaper  growth 
revenue  began  to  climb,  and 
where  percentages  of  10  per 
cent  to  gross  existed  —  many 
newspapers  now  strive  to  pass 
the  40  per  cent  mark  and  reach 
the  50  per  cent  level. 

r.irrulatiun  (k>mes  of  Age 

This  was  when  circulation  de¬ 
partments  came  of  age,  and  took 
their  rightful,  respected  place 
alongside  the  other  departments. 
This  was  the  time  when  they 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil,  but  rather  at¬ 
tained  an  air  of  respectability 
and  dignity. 

Today  a  hard-hitting,  intelli¬ 
gently  operated  circulation  de¬ 
partment  can  spell  the  difference 
between  a  highly  regarded  pub¬ 
lication  and  one  which  serves  no 
real  purpose. 

Based  on  my  experience  wdth 
the  Shaw  Newspapers,  and  in 
the  course  of  developing  a  group 
of  daily  publications,  I  should 
point  out  that  in  most  cases  the 
newspapers  which  we  purchased 
were  weak  —  not  living  up  to 
their  potentials  —  advertising 
was  down — news  content  had  no 
sparkle — and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  were  dead  on  their 
feet.  In  fact — in  many  cases  our 
decision  to  buy  was  given  impe¬ 
tus  when  we  found  a  rundown, 
igmored  circulation  department. 

Our  group  has  gained  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  its  total 
paid  circulation  coverage  from 
the  day  we  acquired  the  papers 
until  the  present  time.  We  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  many 
improvements  which  we  installed 
in  our  publications  brought 
about  an  equally  impressive  gain 
in  community  prestige  and  news¬ 
paper  effectiveness. 

CM  Provides  Vitamins 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of 
the  picture.  A  hardworking  cir¬ 
culation  department  puts  the 
I  lacking  vitamins  into  a  news¬ 
paper  operation,  and  the  same 
enthusiasm  can  be  generated 


throughout  the  plant.  Depart¬ 
ment  head  meetings  take  on  new 
meaning,  and  a  better  team¬ 
work  spirit  is  generated. 

A  circulation  manager’s  duties 
do  not  stop  at  his  own  desk  in 
today’s  operation — they  reach  to 
every  comer  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  What  can  he  do? 

In  brief,  his  contacts  with  the 
newsroom  can  bring  about  closer 
cooperation  with  the  various 
desks.  He  can  alert  the  editor 
to  reader  reaction — good  or  bad 
— in  communities  throughout  the 
area.  He  can  be  of  substantial 
assistance  in  finding  better  cor¬ 
respondents.  His  cooperation 
with  the  sports  desk  can  result 
in  better  coverage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  territory  and  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  improved  coverage  of  the 
multitude  of  schools  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  communities 
which  a  newspaper  serves. 

(Jose  Contacts 

In  our  case  we  have  also  urged 
our  circulation  department  mem¬ 
bers  to  carry  cameras  and  secure 
pictures,  not  only  of  spot  news 
but  also  of  that  unusual  feature. 
He  brings  in  material  for  re¬ 
write,  and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  members  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  department  cover  the 
circulation  areas  with  greater 
frequency  than  anyone  else  on 
the  staff. 

Cooperation  between  a  circu¬ 
lation  and  an  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  of  key  importance, 
and  at  all  times  the  advertising 
department  should  be  aware  not 
only  of  circulation  growth,  but 
also  of  specific  community  pro¬ 
motional  developments.  This  can 
be  of  substantial  help  to  the  ad 
salesman  in  making  his  presen¬ 
tation,  and  affords  him  another 
tool  which  is  geared  to  the  week- 
by-week  circulation  promotions. 
A  circulation  department  should 
not  only  supply  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  quarterly  ABC 
report,  but  should  also  keep 
them  posted  with  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  presentations. 

Possibilities  for  added  linage 
in  various  areas  of  the  trade 
territory  not  covered  by  the 
regular  ad  salesmen  can  be 
pointed  out — and  above  all,  a 
circulation  department  should  be 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  when  the 
department  is  caught  off  its  feet 
because  of  a  temporary  man¬ 
power  shortage. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  his  de¬ 
partment  cannot  be  effective  in 
their  relations  with  composing 


room  and  press  room,  f, 
happen  to  believe  otherwisi 
Through  frequent  impjon-, 
discussions  he  can 
department  heads  conseiooi  ^ 
the  circulation  problem, 
generate  enthusiasm  in  themftr 
the  newspaper’s  growth.  He  irffl 
bring  about  a  better  realizatni 
of  the  importance  of  deadliim 
and  that  extra  burst  of  gpe(,j 
which  is  often  necessary  in  tb 
last  few  minutes  liefore  the  fimi 
form  is  cleared. 

Huw  (ktoperailion  Work* 

In  the  press  room  close  ». 
operation  brings  about  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  necessity  of 
speed  and  good  printing. 

Reader  reaction  to  good  aad 
bad  printing  as  well  as  good  aad 
bad  typography  would  be  pa*ftii 
on  to  the  various  mechanieii 
divisions,  for  contrary  to  son 
beliefs,  they  are  interested,  and 
they  do  not  necessarily  want  to 
hear  all  of  the  comments  fnm 
the  publishers  and  owners. 

Yes,  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
good  relations  between  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  the 
members  of  all  other  staffs  of 
the  newspaper.  It  is  regrettabk 
that  time  and  the  speed  of  oor 
operation  does  not  permit  i 
training  period  for  the  members 
of  the  advertising  and  newsroos 
within  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Subscriber  Reaction 

From  our  experience  we  could 
cite  an  example.  At  the  Dim 
Evening  Telegraph,  many  years 
ago,  we  did  develop  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  For  a  period  of  weeks, 
members  of  our  ad  and  editoriai 
staffs  joined  our  circulatioii 
crews  for  Saturday  door-toKioor 
solicitation.  They  worked  in  co¬ 
operation  with  carrier  salesmen 
following  an  extensive  sampbnit 
campaign. 

The  results  were  fantastic- 
not  necessarily  from  the  number 
of  new  subscribers  produced,  but 
rather  in  the  degree  of  respect 
for  the  individual  subscriber.  No 
longer  could  a  merchant  talk 
down  our  coverage  in  a  gireo 
community  for  that  ad  man  had 
been  there,  and  he  had  talked 
with  the  people.  Members  of  our 
newsroom  gained  a  healthier  n- 
spect  for  good  writing  swl 
reader  reaction,  for  as  you  ill 
know,  a  homemaker  does  not 
hesitate  to  list  your  faults  when 
you  are  standing  at  her  front 
door. 

Yes,  circulation  today  is  > 
mighty  important  division— it  1* 
a  high  revenue  producer  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to 
further  develop  its  growth,  since 
costs  of  publishing  a  daily  ne» 
paper  continue  to  mount, 
there  is  no  red  light  in  the  near 
future. 
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sharpen  your  pencil 


HOW  GOOD 
A  BUSINESS 
HEAD 
DO  YOU  HAVE? 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  run  a  business?  Ever  thought  you  could  do  it  better 
than  the  boss?  Here’s  a  chance  to  test  yourself  on  financial  matters. 


Running  any  business,  no 
matter  what  its  size,  boils 
down  to  this:  During  the  year 
you  take  in  so  much.  Out  of  it 
vou  buy  materials  and  services. 
You  pay  salaries  and  wages, 
taxes,  rents  and  so  on.  You  also 
set  aside  something  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvements.  Choose 
one  of  the  figures  given  below  in 
each  category  and  enter  it  in  the 
box.  Then,  after  you  have  filled 
in  all  the  blanks,  see  how  your 
figures  compare  with  the  actual 
costs  of  running  a  business. 

1.  Sales  and  other  income.  The 
amount  Standard  Oil  received 
from  customers  plus  all  other  in¬ 
come  totaled  $1,918,000,000  last 
year.  Enter  that  at  the  top  of  the 
statement. 

2*  Things  we  bought  and  used,  plus 
charges  made  for  wear  and  tear.  We 
purchase  everything  from  struc¬ 
tural  steel  to  rubber  bands  from 
32,000  companies,  large  and 
small,  in  hundreds  of  American 
communities.  What  was  the 
total?  A.  $10,000,000.  B. 
11,412,000,000.  C.  $467,000,000. 

3.  Hbges,  salaries,  benefits.  This 
n«y  surprise  you!  A.  $348,000,000. 
o.  $34,800,000.  C.  $19,000,000. 


4.  Taxes  (excise  taxes  not  included) . 
A.  $81,000,000.  B.  $47,000,000. 
C.  $300,000. 

5.  Profits.  (Total  2,  3  and  4.  De¬ 
duct  from  1.) 

6.  Profits  used  for  improvements. 
To  progress,  a  business  must  plow 
back  earnings  into  improvements. 
If  you  were  the  chief  executive  of 
Standard,  how  much  would  you 
put  aside?  A.  $5,000,000.  B. 
$150,000,000.  C.  $85,000,000. 

7.  Dividends  paid  shareowners. 
What  is  your  answer? 

The  Correct  Answer  to  No.  7  is 
$55,000,000.  (You  were  right  if 
you  entered  the  following:  2.B; 
3.A;  4.A;  5.  $140,000,000;  6.C.) 
If  you  held  shares  of  Standard 
Oil  stock,  the  value  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  you  received  was  $1.93  per 
share  in  1959.  Standard  has  paid 
dividends  for  67  consecutive  years 
— making  our  company  go^  to 
work  for,  deal  with  and  invest  in. 

Whet  iMhet  ■  xMpeay  ■  feed  dtiiM? 

One  test  of  good  citizenship  is  a 
company’s  desire  to  keep  cus¬ 
tomers,  employees,  stockholders, 
and  the  public  informed  on  how  it 
works  and  where  its  money  goes. 


1.  SALES  AND  OTHER  INCOME . $_ 

COSTS  (What  w«  spent) 

2.  Things  we  bought  and  used 

(includes  wear  and  tear) . $_ 

3.  Wages,  salaries  and  benefits . $_ 

4.  Taxes  (excise  taxes  not  included).... $_ 

TOTAL  COSTS  (Add  items  2,  3.  4) . $_ 

5.  TOTAL  PROFITS 

(Deduct  total  costs  from  item  I) . $_ 

6.  IMPROVEMENTS 

(Deduct  this  amount  from  item  5). . .  .$_ 

7.  DIVIDENDS  PAID  SHAREHOLDERS 

(What's  your  answer?) . $_ 


The  petroleum  industry  is  a  source  of  tremen¬ 
dous  income  from  taxes  for  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  From  Standard  Oil  Company 
alone,  government  got  $391,000,000  last  year 
from  excise  taxes  paid  by  motorists  on  petro¬ 
leum  products.  This  figure  is  in  addition  to  the 
amount  to  be  shown  on  Line  4  above. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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THB  SION  OF  PROQRBSS... 
THROUGH  RB8BARCH 


Presenting  Issues 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


two-thirds  of  a  column  if  the 
subject  and  treatment  are  worth 
it;  but  I’m  delighted  if  we  can 
put  the  top  story  of  the  day  in 
its  proper  context  with  a  pun¬ 
gent  one-paragraph  comment,” 
he  said. 

“In  hammering  home  an  edi¬ 
torial  viewpoint  on  major  issues, 
some  repetition  is  essential.  A 
major  occupational  hazard  in 
editorial  writing  is  coming  to 
believe  that  once  an  editorial 
has  been  printed  the  paper  has 
spoken  on  that  subject  and  any¬ 
thing  more  would  be  superfluous. 
Our  readers,  I  blush  to  say,  are 
not  always  so  attentive  or  so 
quickly  impressed.  If  a  position 
on  a  major  issue  is  worth  taking 
once,  it  is  worth  reiterating  and 
building  into  a  sustained  theme.” 

In  September  1959  Mr. 
Browne  commented  on  Mercu¬ 
rial  Nikita  Khrushchev  —  the 
“Man  of  Many  Tantrums.” 

“The  incidents  which  have 
provoked  his  mighty  wrath,” 
Mr.  Browne  wrote  then,  “have 
been  all  too  neatly  spaced,  the 
flareups  too  deliberate  and  with 
too  sure  a  sense  of  their  global 
publicity-propaganda  value,  to 
be  other  than  contrived.  They 
are  part  of  a  pattern,  and  we 
had  better  not  be  taken  in  by 
them.” 


Wilbur  Elston,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  best  editorials 
today  are  “not  written  in  Ivory 
Towers  distant  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  throng.” 

“They  are  written  by  men 
and  women  who  themselves  have 
visited  the  city  hall,  the  state 
capitol,  the  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  even  the  far-distant 
land  overseas  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  editorial.  Like  reporters, 
they  go  to  the  source  of  the 
news  so  that  they  can  see,  hear, 
smell,  feel,  and,  if  necessary, 
touch  the  news,  and  then  trans¬ 
mit  their  reactions  to  the  reader. 
But  they  seek  out  the  source 
of  the  news  only  after  journal¬ 
ism  school  or  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  training  that  enables  them 
to  understand  the  role  of  man 
as  well  as  news  and  newspapers 
in  modem  society. 

“As  the  American  public  be¬ 
comes  better  informed  and  bet¬ 
ter  educated,  I  believe  there  is 
going  to  be  a  greater  need  for 
more  factual  and  better  bal¬ 
anced  editorials  which  appeal  to 
reason  more  often  than  they  do 
to  emotion.  We  are  already  mov¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  We  already 


try  to  shed  more  light  than  heat 
on  subjects  we  discuss.  Some 
mourn  the  passing  of  the  slam- 
bang,  crusading  editorial  page 
but  I  think  the  present  day  page 
with  its  more  balanced  ap¬ 
proach,  its  improved  writing, 
and  its  better  informed  writers 
is  winning  increasing  respect 
from  the  newspaper  reading 
public.” 

Mr.  Elston  writes  signed  as 
well  as  anonymous  editorials.  In 
one  of  the  latter,  April  3,  he 
pointed  out  that  neither  France, 
nor  China,  will  be  bound  by  Big 
Three  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  contained  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“No  one  is  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  should  unilat¬ 
erally  disarm.  Indeed,  there  is 
strong  support  in  this  country 
for  increased  spending  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes.  And  this  is  not 
as  incongruous  as  it  may  seem. 
For  the  fact  is  that  the  stronger 
the  United  States,  NATO  and 
the  West  are,  the  more  the 
Soviet  Union  will  respect  us  and 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
Communists  will  make  conces¬ 
sions  in  order  to  reach  agree¬ 
ments  on  disarmament. 

“We  should  continue  to  be 
prepared  for  any  eventuality 
even  as  we  continue  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
disarmament  issues.  We  cannot 
remain  unaware  of  the  world 
opinion  that  is  building  up  for 
disarmament,  however.  And  if 
we  do  not  keep  the  talks  going, 
we  may  bear  the  onus  for  end¬ 
ing  them  and  lose  vast  political 
ground  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
boost  the  Communist  cause  cor¬ 
respondingly  in  those  underde¬ 
veloped  continents,  and  even 
lose  the  goodwill  of  our  strong¬ 
est  allies,  the  British.” 

Series  Inspired 

On  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
prompted  by  E&P’s  questions, 
Robert  E.  Kennedy,  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  has  started  a  series 
of  editorials  on  current  issues. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that 
“conscientious  news  coverage  of 
matters  of  issue  and  editorial 
comment  on  them  can  help  the 
readers  find  the  way.  The 
newspapers  have  a  special  op¬ 
portunity  in  an  election  year 
to  bring  home  to  readers  the 
issues  of  the  day  by  covering 
in  depth  the  presidential  politi¬ 
cal  debates,”  he  said.  “If  the 
candidates  do  not  cover  the  is¬ 
sues,  they  need  to  be  prodded 
into  them. 

“What  makes  an  editorial 
good?  An  editorial  writer  often 
must  dig  below  the  surface  and 
get  the  facts  that  the  news 
I  writers  were  not  concerned 
I  about.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
•  editorial  writing  is  a  form  of 
’  graduate  reporting.  An  editorial 


is  no  better  than  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based  and  (to  get 
to  the  second  part  of  that  para¬ 
graph)  too  many  editorials  that 
turn  up  in  print  are  mere  off- 
the-top-of-the-head  reactions  to 
the  day’s  news.  An  editorial 
ought  to  give  the  reader  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  rewrite  of 
the  news  and  a  dash  of  hurried 
opinion.  Some  editorials,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  too  lean  in  facts. 
An  editorial  writer  should  not 
assume  that  the  reader  is  as 
familiar  as  he  is  with  the  latest 
news  or  the  facts  on  which  an 
editorial  is  based. 

“To  be  persuasive  an  editorial 
ought  to  be  informative  as  well 
as  opinionated.  There  are  many 
good  editorials  being  written 
today;  I  can  tell  that  by  the 
number  of  times  I  have  read 
an  editorial  in  another  paper 
and  said  to  myself,  T  wish  I 
had  written  that.’  ” 

In  the  first  of  the  series  he 
has  written  on  the  issues,  Mr. 
Kennedy  commented  on  April 
18: 

“The  biggest  issue,  of  course, 
is  the  fate  of  the  world.  The 
Soviets,  masters  of  chess,  are 
playing  the  globe  as  a  giant 
chessboard,  intent,  as  always  on 
plotting  moves  far  in  advance 
to  checkmate  the  Free  World. 

“The  answers  to  this  issue 
are  as  multifold  as  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  very  statement  and 
restatement  of  the  issue  sug¬ 
gests  some  answers;  fundamen¬ 
tally  America  needs  to  embark 
on  a  crusade  for  the  minds  of 
men  as  ambitious  as  Russia’s. 
We  expect  the  candidates  for 
President  to  speak  out  frankly 
on  the  need,  the  means  and  the 
cost  of  meeting  this  issue.” 

To  .Stimulate  Thouahl 

In  the  opinion  of  Frank 
Crane,  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
task  of  the  editorial  writer  and 
his  page  is  “to  stimulate  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  about  the  issues 
and  to  act  when  they  can,  and 
to  help  provide  information  and 
analysis  to  help. 

“The  editorial  writer  does  his 
best  service  to  the  public  by 
writing  strongly  and  vigorous¬ 
ly,”  he  added.  “If  he  finds  a 
lack  of  strong  feeling,  this  is 
a  sign  that  he  has  not  delved 
deeply  enough  into  the  issue,  or 
else  that  the  controversy  is  not 
sharp  enough  to  merit  editorial 
attention.  An  issue  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  work  of  the  editorial 
writer  is  to  make  the  reader 
see  the  challenee  so  clearly  and 
so  personally  that  he  will  rise 
to  meet  it.  This  demands,  for 
the  editorial  page,  the  strong¬ 
est  writing  that  can  be  found 
for  it.  It  demands  that  the  page 
believe  in  something  and  stand 
for  something.  The  reader  may 
or  may  not  accept  or  believe 
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in  the  .stand  taken  in  tht  4. 
torial  column.  Rut  if  the 
is  led  to  make  a  decision,  uj 
back  it  up  with  knowledp  til 
the  issue,  then  the  editorial  (4 
umn  has  done  its  work.” 

Starting  April  4,  and  a*, 
tinning  at  intervals  up  to  Agil 
13,  Mr.  Crane  wrote  a  series 
of  five  column-long  editoriaboe 
“The  Power  and  The  Peopk* 
The  conclusion  of  this  compte. 
hensive  editorial  exemplifiaiy 
style: 

“In  short,  the  -American  pe^ 
pie  must  become  more  willing 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves,  and  to  is 
for  themselves.  It  was  the  bon¬ 
ing  determination  to  have  be 
right  to  do  these  things  vdiiei 
drove  the  colonists  to  the  satr.. 
flees  of  establishing  a  free  u- 
tion.  Only  the  determinatka  t» 
hold  and  use  these  rijdJts  ca 
keep  America  the  land  of  tie 
free.” 

Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor* 
page  editor  of  the  Turn 
(Ariz.)  Citizen,  said  he  beliew 
the  editorial  page  is  held  in  n 
spect  by  Americans  today  be 
cause  of  its  “effort  to  irfon 
and  stimulate,  yes,  and  em 
exhort  on  occasion.” 

On  March  3,  Mr.  McKiiip 
exhorted  his  readers  in  tb 
way: 

“The  mechanism  of  .dnwficB 
self-government  at  every  1ml 
is  the  people’s  business.  It’s  tw 
more  responsible  people  tda 
ever  before  devoted  a  part  k 
their  time  and  energy  to  tda^ 
better  care  of  that  husinett.Th 
portents  are  that  this  busim 
of  politics  is  becoming  agatsrt- 
spectable  and  even  fashionailt.' 
• 

Broeuicast  of  Trial 
From  Court  Praised 

DiUii 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  bi 
U  n  i  t  e  d  Press  Intematwi 
News  Directors  here,  KXYTi 
News  Department  was  presotei 
a  distingpiished  service  awiK 
for  its  coverage  of  the  Mir* 
Morgan  murder  trial. 

KXYZ  broadcast  the  hi^ 
lights  of  the  trial  direct  fn* 
the  courtroom  by  tapping  tie 
public  address  system  of 
courthouse  with  a  telephone  to 
to  the  station.  The  entire  ti» 
was  monitored  at  KXYZ’sNen 
Center  and  all  vital  testimW' 
closing  arguments  and  thew 
diet  were  put  on  the  air.  M 
.  microphones  were  used  and  w" 
nesses  were  unaware  that  tk 
,  trial  was  being  broadcast 


Diet  Section  Run 

A  special  20-page  “Diet  to 
Figure  Control  Section” 
published  by  the  Neie  rto 
Post  for  Monday,  May  21 
PUBLISHER  for  June4,to* 
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type  .  BELOW  .  IS  .  USED  .  THROUGHOUT  .  THE  •  PAPER  .  WHICH  .  WON  .  THE  .  1960  •  AYER  •  CUP 


We,  the  undersigned,  who  received  honors  in  the  i960  contest 
for  the  Ayer  cup,  believe  that  someone  should  express  the 
gratitude  which  all  American  daily  papers  should  feel,  to 

N  W  AYER  &  SON 

for  the  benefit  all  of  us  derive  from  their  annual  contest  in 
typography,  layout  and  printing. 


TF  OUR  electronic  competition  has  walked 
away  with  an  increasing  share  of  our 
readers’  time  per  day,  some  of  the  blame 
is  only  ours.  They  spend  millions  in 
research  to  get  a  clear  signal  which  will 
carry  a  pure,  broad  tone.  Our  equivalent 
of  this  high-fidelity  signal  is  our  typog¬ 
raphy.  But  too  often  we  force  our 
reader  to  peer  through  a  senseless  grill- 
work  of  unneeded  column  rules  to  reach 
a  layout  of  distorted  type,  made  still  less 
readable  by  heavy  daubs  of  black  ink. 

'"T^HIS  Ayer  contest  teaches  all  who  care 
to  learn  that  no  publisher  can  afford 
to  leave  the  choice  of  his  type  and  layout 
either  to  his  daughter-in-law,  to  his  back- 
shop  foreman  or  (sometimes  worst  of  all) 
to  his  own  uninformed  prejudices,  which 
can  make  him  a  sucker  for  anything  the 


type  salesman  assures  him  is  "the  newest” 
—  provided  he  himself  thinks  it  is  black 
enough. 


AYER’S  contest  also  teaches  us  that 
beauty  (which  always  comes  with 
high  readability)  is  just  as  valuable  when 
spread  over  cheap  newsprint  as  it  is  in 
the  harmonies  of  inspiring  music,  in  the 
table  setting  at  a  great  restaurant,  or  on 
the  slicker  pages  of  a  national  magazine. 
And  also  that  this  readable  beauty  costs 
no  more  than  the  cramped,  ink-sodden 
ugliness  which  bores  our  reader  to  the 
point  that  finally  he  lays  down  your  paper, 
and  reaches  over  to  twist  a  dial. 

For  all  of  which  wisdom,  the  daily  press  of 
America  is  deeply  in  the  debt  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  House  of  Ayer. 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION  THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
The  BfeTisto?  Eagle  THE  DERRICK. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  THfi- EMPORIA' GAZETTE 

RUTLAND  HERALD 


WAS  .  PERFECTED  .  IN  •  THE  •  FIFTEENTH  •  CENTURY  .  BY  •  NICOLAS  •  JENSON  •  U  .  IN  .  ALL  •  SIZES  •  IS  •  COMMERCIALLY  •  AVAILABLE 


FOLLOW  THE  TRAIL  T 


THE  ^ 
IRRESISTIBLE 
STORY  OF  A  BOY 
AND  HIS  DOG 

PACKED  WITH 
HUMOR  AND 
.  HUMAN  APPEAL 


RIVETS  KEEPS  READERIN^ 


Adrian,  Mich.,  Teleqram 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post-Advocate 
Alton,  III.,  Telegraph 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  Globe-News 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Bulletin 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  News 
Appleton,  Wise.,  Post-Crescent 
Austin,  Tex.,  American-Statesman 
Banning,  Calif.,  Record 
Beaver  Palls,  Pa.,  News-Tribune 
Beloit,  Wise.,  News 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  News-Palladium 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Gazette 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Daily  Citizen 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Herald-Telephone 

Boston  Mass.,  Globe 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Expositor 

Burbank,  Calif.,  Review 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Correo  De  La  Tarde 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mail 

Chicago,  III.,  Sun-Times 


Manitowoc,  Wise.,  Herald-Times 
McPherson,  Kans.,  Republican 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Zocalo 
Montreal,  Que.,  Matin 
Monrovia,  Calif.,  News-Post 
Napoleon,  O.,  Napoleon  Publishinq  Ct 
New  York,  N.Y.,  World-Telegram  iS« 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Tribune 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Independent 
Pasco,  Wash.,  Columbia  Basin  News 
Paterson,  NJ.,  Morning  Call 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Inquirer 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  News 
Redondo,  Calif.,  Breeze 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  Tribune 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun-Teleqrsn 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Independent 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  News-Pilot 
Sheboygan,  Wise.,  Press 
Springfield,  Mo.,  News  &  Democrat 

Wire  or  phone  collect  /ori 


Covina,  Calif.,  Daily  Tribune 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Journal-Review 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  Star-News 
Davenport,  lo"a.  Times 
Eau  Claire,  Wise.,  Leader  &  Telegram 
Escondido,  Calif.,  Times-Advocate 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Press 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Newsday 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press 
Gloversville,  N.Y.,  Leader-Herald 
Green  Bay,  Wise.,  Press-Gazette 
Hackensack,  NJ.,  Bergen  Evening  Record 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald-Dispatch 
Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  Daily  Signal 
Idaho  Palls,  Idaho,  Post-Register 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  Daily  News 
Jackson  Miss.,  State  Times 
Kittening,  Pa.,  Simpson's  Daily  Leader-Times 
Lancaster,  Calif.,  Antelope  Valley  Ledger- 
Gazette 

Lodi,  Calif..  News-Sentinel 


SUNDAY 


y  and  rate  in  your  territory 


CHICAGO 

f^TIMES 


Distributed  by 


ROBERT  COOPER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  11,  Illinois  Phone  WHitehall  3-3000 


eader-interest  with 


ne  Sixta,  his  creator,  are  both  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
for  Rivets  from  seeing  many  ships’  mascots  and  patterned 
vpet.  He  named  his  cartoon  creation  Rivets  because  the 
'ea  as  much  a  part  of  the  ships  as  the  very  rivets  which 
iier.  Rivets  appeared  for  many  years  exclusively  in  The 
1  Post  before  becoming  mascot  to  millions  of  readers. 


;  of  122  newspapers  have  taken  Rivets  to  their  hearts.  And  the  number  Is  growing  every 
M,.  It's  nc  wonder  when  you  consider  that  there's  a  dog  for  every  fourth  family  In  the  nation 
i  rthat  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  Is  spent  every  year  for  dog  food  alone. 


HIGH  IN  122  NEWSPAPERS 


New  Brunswick  (Canada)  Publishing  Co. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Tribune 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  Citizen 

Pasadena.  Calif..  Independent 

Pasco,  Wash.,  Columbia  Basin  News 

Peterborough,  Ont.,  Examiner 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Inquirer 

Port  Arthur,  Ont..  News-Chronicle 

Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  News 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Daily  Herald 

Quebec,  Que.,  Chronicle  Telegraph 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  Union 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun-Telegram 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Register 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  News-Press 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune 

Sudbury,  Ont.,  Star 

Sydney,  N.S.,  Cape  Breton  Post 

Timmins,  Ont.,  Daily  Press 

Waco,  Tex.,  News-Tribune 

Wichita  Kans.,  Eagle 


'i. ana.  Mexico,  El  Mexicano 
'  Calif.,  Herald 
‘-':e  Calif.,  Vanguard 
Tex.,  News-Tribune 
anen,  Ohio,  Tribune-Chronicle 
''  ta,  Kans..  Eagle 


wagordo,  N.M..  News 
.i’>  Tex.,  American-Statesman 
‘iflgtoi,  Thailand.  World 
:^on.  Mass.,  Globe 
•‘dgeport,  Conn.,  Post 
■/avtord,  Ont.,  Expositor 
:."a!o.  N.Y.,  Courier-Express 
;!'!on  City.  Nev.,  Nevada  Appeal 
yadottetown,  P.E.I.,  Guardian  Patriot 
.•:ago.  III.,  Sun-Times 
^-dad  Bolivar  Venezuela,  El  Globe 
^-a-fe'ook.  Nfld.,  Western  Star 


Covina.  Calif.,  Tribune 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  Telegraph-Herald 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Courier  &  Press 

Fairfield,  Calif.,  Republican 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal-Gazette 

Ft.  Williams,  Ont.,  Times 

Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Newsday 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.',  Sentinel 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Herald 

Jackson,  Miss.,  State  Times 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Whig  Standard 

Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  Northern  Daily  News 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Sun 

Lethridge,  Alberta,  Herald 

Los  Altos,  Calif.,  Cupertino  Courier 

Los  Gatos.  Calif..  Cambrian  News 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta.  News 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  El  Universal 

Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Journal 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Times-Herald 

Newark,  NJ,,  News 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Perkins  H.  Bailey,  executive 
editor  and  fashion  analyst  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE,  sail¬ 
ed  for  England  last  week  for  a 
seven-week  stay  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  material  for  a  special 
British  issue  of  the  magazine  to 
be  published  in  September. 


Personnel  changes:  Sandy  Parker, 
fabrics  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fur  editor  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  succeeding  Ed 
Cold,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  general  news.  Mort  Sheinman 
has  been  appointed  lingerie  editor 
of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
succeeding  Ed  Coyle,  who  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 


Peggy  Maupin  of  the  Chicago 
fashion  staff,  has  been  in  New 
York  for  two  weeks,  assisting  the 
New  York  fashion  department  in 
coverage  of  the  fall  fashion 
openings. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  has  had 
many  reriuests  for  additional 
copies  of  its  May  23rd  issue  con¬ 
taining  10  pages  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  on  the 
retail  food  business. 


Edward  Nanas  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  as  Instruments 
Specialist.  Mr.  Nanas  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Fawcett  Publications.  Inc. 
as  feature  editor  of  Electronics 
Illustrated. 


James  Teague,  foreign  trade  news 
editor,  celebrated  35  years  with 
Fairchild  Publications  last  week. 
He  recently  returned  from  a  re- 
portorial  trip  to  India,  Pakistan 
and  Egypt. 


Fairchild’s  13  Spring  and  Summer  | 
1960  Blue  Book  Directories  showed 
a  gain  of  7  per  cent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  over  the  same  issues 
in  1959,  according  to  Nathan  R. 
Abelson,  manager  of  Fairchild’s 
Directory  Division.  This  is  on  top 
of  10  per  cent  gain  that  was 
chalked  up  for  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  1959  over  the  1958  issues. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pubfitfiar,  of 

Doily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Wemen't  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnithingt  Daily,  Directoriet, 
Men't  Wear,  Feolweor  Newt.  Bookt. 


Geor^a  AP  Prize 
Goes  to  Jack  Nelson 

Atlanta 

Jack  Nelson,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  reporter  who  won  a  Pu- 
1  litzer  Prize,  was  voted  the 
I  sweepstakes  prize  in  the  news- 
i  writing  contests  of  the  Georgia 
i  Associated  Press  last  week.  His 
I  stories  on  the  state’s  mental 
I  hospital  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  public  service  category. 

Among  smaller  papers,  the 
public  service  prize  went  to  Don 
Riggers  of  the  Rome  News- 
Tribune.  The  photo  sweepstakes 
prize  was  given  to  Gene  Peter¬ 
sen  of  the  Savannah  Mominrf 
News  for  a  picture  of  unidenti¬ 
fied  dead  on  a  railroad  trestle 
after  the  Meldrim  gas  tank  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Other  winners:  Spot  news  — 
Tenney  Griffin,  Valdosta  Times, 
and  John  Pennington,  Atlanta 
Journal;  sports  —  Paul  Robin¬ 
son,  Waycross  Journal  Herald, 

:  and  Furman  Bisher,  Atlanta 
;  Journal;  features  —  Tommy 
j  Newsom,  Valdosta  Times,  and 
Barbara  Milz,  Augusta  Chroni- 
•  cle;  spot  photos  —  Clyde  Col¬ 
lier,  Rome  News-Tribune;  sports 
—  Clyde  Collier,  and  Hugh 
Stovall,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
features  —  Bud  Paine,  Moul¬ 
trie  Observer,  and  Dozier  Mob¬ 
ley,  Atlanta. 

• 

Northwoods  Editors 
Crave  Fellowship 

Warroad,  Minn. 
Newspapermen  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  counties  of  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  Roseau  have 
started  a  new  group.  Border 
Newspaper  Association. 

Marvin  D.  Kellogg,  publisher 
[  of  the  Warroad  Pioneer,  was 
j  elected  president  of  the  six- 
newspaper  group.  Stan  Evans 
!  of  the  Greenbush  Tribune  is 
i  vicepresident  and  Les  Lockhart 
I  of  the  Badger  Enterprise  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

“We’re  so  far  up  in  the  north- 
woods,’’  related  Mr.  Kellogg, 
“that  we  feel  a  craving  for  com¬ 
panionship.  We  hope  to  meet 
several  times  a  year  to  talk 
over  trends  and  times  in  the 
trade  and  how  the  fish  are  bit¬ 
ing.’’ 

• 

John  Gunter,  Dothan  (Ala.) 

!  Eagle  reporter  —  first  prize  for 
public  service  in  Alabama  AP 
i  newswriting  competition.  His 
!  stories  helped  sheriffs’  associa¬ 
tion  in  a  money-raising  effort. 
*  *  « 

A.  N.  Romm  —  from  manag- 
I  ing  editor  to  editor  of  the  Mid- 
!  dletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Record, 

1  and  F.  Philip  Blake  —  from 
businesi  manager  to  assistant 
general  manager. 


personal  mi 


Phoenix  Poliee  Say 
Thanks  to  Reporter 


Philip  L.  Thomas,  25,  recently  an 
Air  Force  intelligence  officer  in 
Japan  and  formerly  of  the  sports 
and  classified  ad  staffs  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  has 
been  made  a  new  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  King  Features  Syndicate  on 
the  West  Coast. 


Stephen  J.  Spahn — to  chief 
accountant  of  the  Associated 
Press,  succeeding  the  late  John 
Garlich. 


Phoenix,  Aik 

Thurman  L.  (Johnny)  Jo^ 
police  reporter-nhdtographyfa 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  was  d||^ 
for  outstanding  servies  k 
Phoenix  Lodge,  Fraternal  Orie 

of  Police.  He  was  honowi  iat 
his  assistance  to  the  police  iatia 
recapture  of  a  dangerous  eseaya 
from  the  Arizona  State  Pri«|. 

In  March  Mr.  Johns  savtk 
wanted  man  on  the  street  sail 
recognized  him  from  his  biead- 
cast  description.  He  alerted  i 
policeman,  assisted  in  the  «]>• 
ture,  dashed  back  to  the  polio 
press  room  for  his  camera  sad 
got  the  pictures  and  the  story. 

In  February,  1956,  at  grtit 
personal  risk  he  induced  i 
mentally-unbalanced  gunman  to 
surrender  to  him.  The  man  had 
already  exchanged  shots  with 
the  police,  and  was  holding  ai 
expectant  mother  hostage  at  the 
time. 


Sarah  McLendon,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Texas  and 
New  England  newspapers — new 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club. 


Copy  Editor  Wing 
$1,(K)0  for  Studieg 


George  E.  Connell — from  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 
to  general  manager,  succeeding 
the  late  William  Montague. 


James  Vipond,  sports  editor, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
— new  president,  Ontario  sports- 
writers  and  Sportscasters  As¬ 
sociation. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Robert  G.  Meyers,  2i-yev- 
old  Schenectady  Gazette  copy 
editor,  has  received  a  $1,0M 
prize  from  Union  College  for 
graduate  study  and  eventoil 
college  teaching.  He  also  n- 
ceived  a  $50  prize  for  the  belt 
senior  essay  in  philosophy. 

Mr.  Meyers  attends  colkp 
mornings,  studies  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  works  the  night  shift 
at  the  Gazette.  He  plans  gnds- 
ate  studies  at  Cornell  Unhrer- 
sity.  He  has  majored  in  history. 


Alex  McNeill  —  to  editor, 
Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  Preslar. 


Bob  Rankin  —  now  writing 
outdoors  column  in  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  featuring  cur¬ 
rent  fishing  season. 


M.  Douglas  Sexton,  copy- 
reader,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press — resigned. 


Woodrow  Price,  managing 
editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer — new  president  of 
the  United  Press  International 
Newspapers  of  North  Carolina. 


Milton  Guss,  editor,  Havana 
(Cuba)  Times  of  Havana — to 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
Carl  E.  Moore,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Times — to  acting  editor. 
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ELECTED  at  86th  annual  eoarw- 
tion  of  tha  Nebraska  Press  Aoe 
ciation:  Left  to  right— E.  R.  Moat 
gomery,  Morrill  Mail,  treaso^ 
Tyler  Edgecomb,  Nebraska  Sigaa 
president;  and  A.  H.  HewagOA 
Omaha  Daily  Record,  viuapiaa 
dent. 
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Press  and  Time-Life  magazines 

—  to  reporter,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Preaa- 
Telegram.  Dave  Dullea,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterpriae  Courier 

—  to  copy  desk.  Press- Telegram. 


Eugene  F.  Hampson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Newa  —  new  president 
of  New  Jersey  Associated  Press. 


Roland  W.  Jones,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Newa 
financial  ad  staff  —  to  business 
and  sales  manager  of  Salea  & 
Advertising,  Milwaukee  monthly 
business  publication  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Wisconsin  indus¬ 
tries. 


PROMOTION  Director  of  tho 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evenin9 
Outlook  it  the  new  title  for  Dor¬ 
othy  Staley,  formerly  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  manaqer  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

AP  Moves  Davis 
To  Charleston  Bureau 

The  Associated  Press  office  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  been 

-  ' - '  raised  to  bureau  status,  with 

Regan  &  jack  F.  Davis  as  chief.  Frank 
itional  ad-  Starzel,  general  manager, 
said  the  changeover,  effective 
June  26,  will  separate  the 
Charleston  office  from  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  Baltimore  bureau. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  Baltimore  since  January, 
1956.  From  1953  to  1956  he  was 
an  administrative  assistant  in 
New  York. 

Frank  X.  Wamsley,  former  Harry  W.  Ball,  who  was  cor- 
Kannapolia  (N.  C.)  Daily  In-  respondent  in  Charleston  15 
dependent.  University  of  North  years,  was  transferred  to  Har- 
Carolina  News  Bureau  and  risburg.  Pa.,  as  correspondent. 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Morning  H.  J.  Ramey  of  Huntingfton 
Star  reporter  —  to  copy  desk,  was  named  West  Virginia  traf- 
Auguata  (Ga.)  Herald.  fie  bureau  chief. 


B.  E.  Fishburn 


L  A.  Geissel 


V.  E.  Fishburn 


James  Dean,  managing  edi-  Burgess  Cellulose  ( 

Ed’.7rsT(  Officer,  Elee.ed  , 

Ohio.  Chicago  ,, 

*  *  •  Victor  E.  Fishburn  has  been  ^ 

EUGENE  Farrell,  editor,  Jer-  elected  chairman  of  the  board  , 

tnCity  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  of  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  i 

-  named  to  the  State  Public  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  Lloyd  A.  Geis- 

Market  Commission,  a  non-  sel  has  been  named  president, 
•ilaried  post.  Mr.  Fishburn  previously  was 

«  *  •  president  of  the  company  and 

,  1  i  J-  Mr.  Geissel  was  first  vicepresi- 

James  W.  McLean,  last  edi- 

torofthePiffsburph  (Pa.)  Sun- 

TtUgraph  —  to  assistant  man-  g  ^  pishbum,  first  vicepresi- 

i  r  f  v  ^  dent;  Kenneth  G.  Myers,  second 

raco  (Calif.)  Examiner  He  ^icepresident,  and  R;  M.  Kendle, 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Son  secretarv-treasurer 
Fnaeiaco  Call-Bulletin  when  it  secretary  tre^urer. 

i  j  i  J  Victor  E.  Fishburn  will  con- 

was consolidated  with  the  iVews.  ..  i  j  j.  u-  x-  *• 

^  ^  ^  tinue  to  devote  his  entire  time 

to  Burgess  Cellulose  Company, 
Carl  Ebright,  news  editor  of  organized  in  1931  to  take  over 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  the  production  and  sale  of 

-  elected  president  of  the  Blue  stereotype  dry  mats  started  by 

Pencil  Club  of  Ohio.  the  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories 

*  *  *  of  Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Fishburn, 

a  chemical  engineer,  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  project  in 
1928.  Recently  the  company 
completed  a  multi-million  dollar 
plant  to  produce  the  new  Burg¬ 
ess  “No-Pac”  mat. 

Mr.  Geissel  has  been  connected 
with  the  companv  since  its  in¬ 
corporation.  B.  E.  Fishburn, 
with  the  company  for  10  years, 
will  continue  to  be  in  charge 
of  sales.  Kenneth  Myers  has 
been  in  charge  of  production  for 
many  years.  R.  M.  Kendle,  has 

-  Chosen  to  spend  summer  in  ^>th  Burgess  for  10  years. 

Oxhoslovakia  as  community  • 

•kwsador  from  Niagara  Falls.  Don  O’Kane,  publisher,  Eu- 

*  *  *  reka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Stand- 

Bobert  W.  Carroll,  reporter,  and  Times — awarded  honor- 

Mtriden  (Conn.)  Record  —  to  ary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  by  the  California  Board  of  Edu- 
riiiies.  cation.  He  has  served  10  years 

*  *  *  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 

Patrick  Ziska,  Cleveland  Board  and  Improvement  Foun- 

(Ohk))  News,  and  William  dation  of  Humboldt  State  Col- 
VooUR,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  bureau  lege. 

UPI  —  to  city  desk,  Roches-  ♦  •  • 

^  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Robert  Liang,  formerly  in 
Ckroatcle.  Southeast  Asia  for  Associated 


Albert  E.  Petersohn — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  general 
advertising.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Edward  J. 
Meehan,  retired,  after  31  years 
with  the  Tribune. 


Harry  A.  Turton  —  from  Flying  High 
managing  editor.  Wheeling  '  Lewistown,  Pa. 

(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  to  pub-  David  J.  Kelly,  staff  writer 

lie  relations  department,  Gen-  foj-  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was 
eral  Motors  Corporation.  honored  May  21  by  the  Greater 

*  *  *  Pittsburgh  Squadron  Air  Force 

A.  Wesley  Johns,  teenage  Association  for  outstanding  pub- 
activities  reporter,  Buffalo  lie  service.  He  wrote  12  articles 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  —  after  flying  several  missions 
named  to  the  Buffalo  Youth  with  the  Strategic  Air  Corn- 
Board.  mand. 


Charles  L.  Hartley,  news 
editor,  Ogallala  (Neb.)  Keith 
Cmnty  News  —  to  news  staff, 
Gntml  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  In- 
dspendent. 


Charles  Howell,  recent 
induate  of  the  University  of 
(loorgia  —  to  city  desk,  Kan- 
sspolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Independ- 
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Henry  Nelson,  Medical  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
— awarded  a  plaque  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  branch  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for 
his  reporting  on  progress  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research. 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


James  J.  Brown,  editor  of 
house  organ  and  reporter,  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  — 
to  reporter,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Peterson  Heails 
Joumal-Every  Evening.  England  Group 

Myron  Waldman,  rewrite  on  Boston 

the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  N.  M.  Peterson,  general  man- 
— to  rewrite,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ager  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Bulletin.  Herald,  was  elected  president 

*  *  *  of  the  New  England  Daily 

Richard  B.  Ritter,  managing  Newspapers  Association  at  the 

editor,  Wnrrenton  (Va.)  Fau-  annual  meeting  here  last  week. 
quier  Democrat — to  public  re-  He  succeeds  Richard  K.  War- 
lations  department  of  the  Na-  ren,  Bangor  (Me.)  News  pub- 
tional  .4ssociation  of  Real  Estate  Usher. 

Boards,  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  officers  elected  were: 

*  *  *  Vicepresident,  Sidney  R.  Cook, 

Hilda  Couch,  of  the  Jersey  Springfield  (Mass.)  News- 

City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  —  papers;  secretary,  Bernard  L. 

re-elected  for  fourth  term  as  Colby,  New  London  (Conn.) 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Press  Day;  and  treasurer,  Charles  A. 
Club  of  New  York  City.  Fuller,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter- 

prise. 

James  Moore,  Pittsburgh  • 

Sun-Telegraph-to  public  Winners  Announce.l 
relations,  Thistledown  and  Cran-  „  ^  i-- 

wood  Race  tracks,  Ohio.  Bv  ».F.  Press  Club 

San  FRANasco 
The  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
distributed  $200  checks  to  pro¬ 
fessional  awards  winners  here. 

The  recipients  included  Fran¬ 
cis  B.  O’Gara,  news;  Will  Stev¬ 
ens,  safety;  Eddie  Muller,  sports 
and  Ray  (Scotty)  Morris,  photo, 
all  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Jane  Eshleman  Conant,  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin, 
won  the  feature  award.  Denne 
Petitclerc  took  reporter  initia¬ 
tive  laurels  with  a  story  for 
the  News.  Mr.  Petitclerc  is  now 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 


LADY  LINE — New  ofRcers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Press 
ciation  at  University  Park,  left  to  right:  Rita  Mclnerney,  Har 
Patriot,  treasurer;  Naomi  Woolaver,  Williamsport  Sun-Gaiatta, 
dent;  Pat  Hinton,  Altoona  Mirror,  vicepresident;  and  Mairy  Jayn 
Sharon  Herald,  secretary. 


Acting  Dean 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Calder  M.  Pickett,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kans,  will  be  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  the  William  Allen 
White  school  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  during  the 
1960-61  academic  year  while 
Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  teaches 
in  Iran  on  a  Fulbright  grant. 


Madison  Award 

Los  Angeles 
Buford  (Buddy)  Craig,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Letters  to  the  Editor 
Page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 


won  the  second  annual  James  Heinzerling  Directs 
Madison  award  granted  by  the  Coverage  of  Africa 
Freedom  Club  of  Los  Angeles  tt  •  • 

for  feature  articles  and  editor-  Ljmn  Heinzerling,  until  re- 
ials  accenting  the  American  gently  Associated  Press  chief 
way  of  life.  bureau  at  Johannesburg, 

- ’  -  -  South  Africa,  has  been  named 

I  to  a  temporary  assignment  in 
London  coordinating  African 
coverage. 

Mr.  Heinzerling’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  General 
Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel  who 
also  announced  the  appointment 
of  ETric  Waha  as  correspondent 
at  Vienna,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Chief  of  Bureau 
Richard  O’Regan  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  Mr.  Waha,  35,  was 
born  in  Vienna  and  is  a  Vienna 
University  Graduate. 


engineering 


excellence 


a  major  reason  why  3  out 
of  4  newspapers  are 
printed  on  GOSS  presses 


Heads  N.Y.  Club 

Kay  Lawrence,  AP,  was  in¬ 
stalled  this  week  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club. 


A  VETERAN  BY-LINER — N*w  officers  of  the  United  Press  Internehoed 
Editors  of  Ohio  pose  with  their  guest,  James  L  Kilgallen,  at  ColumhM 
meeting.  Left  to  right — Paul  W.  Jones,  Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Tribea*; 
Bud  Harsh,  Zanesville  Times-Recorder;  James  Dean,  Lima  News;  Mr. 
Kilgallen;  and  Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.,  Urbane  Citiien. 
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The  Dairy  Farmers’  Report  .  . 


Lee  the  eows  eat  grass; 
we’ll  take  milk 


Hay  May  be  Good  For  Hikers 

While  most  of  us  are  content  to  leave  the  eating  of 
jp^ss  to  those  ruminant  animals  which  nature  especially 
equipped  to  handle  such  food,  reports  indicate  that  the 
British  lady  who  undertook  to  walk  across  the  United 
States  follows  some  strange  dietary  habits.  The  reports 
suggest  that  the  hiking  lass  prefers  to  chew  her  own  cud. 

We  r€>alize  it  is  not  polite  to  criticize  or  ridicule  people’s 
eating  habits,  but  we  can’t  help  being  concerned  about 
the  amount  of  attention  that  is  given  to  almost  any  per¬ 
son  who  comes  along  with  some  odd  approach  to  building 
good  health.  Obviously,  we  can’t  all  spend  our  time  walk¬ 
ing  from  coast  to  coast,  and  it’s  a  sure  bet  that  not  many 
of  us  would  eat  grass,  even  if  it  were  made  doubly  delec¬ 
table  with  a  generous  portion  of  melted  butter  on  top  of  it. 

In  a  country  where  our  farmers  and  food  processors 
provide  a  tremendous  variety  and  great  quantities  of 
foods,  it  is,  unfortunately,  very  easy  for  people  to  be¬ 
come  confused  about  what  fo^s  do  provide  the  basis 
for  good  health.  The  intense  competition  for  consumer 
food  dollars  often  leads  to  more  confusion  as  many  food 
sellers  attempt  to  make  this  food  product  or  that  serve 
all  purposes. 

Nature  Boys  Go  To  Work 

But  even  greater  havoc  is  wreaked  by  the  ever  growing 
army  of  fo^  faddists  and  quacks  who  seek  to  make  a 
quick  buck  off  confused  people.  Thus,  as  an  example,  it 
is  easy  to  create  doubt  about  a  product  like  milk  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  cow’s  milk  is  intended  for  calves,  not  for 
human  beings,  without  pointing  out  that  milk  has  been 
called  “nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food’’  because  it  is 
a  very  excellent  combination  of  essential  food  nutrients 
which  we  need  all  through  life.  Attempts  to  undermine 
confidence  in  foods  recommended  by  nutrition  authori¬ 
ties  as  part  of  the  well  balanced  diet  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  suggest  that  some  high  priced  “nature  food”  or 
“health  food”  is  absolutely  necessary. 

With  all  the  progress  we’ve  made  in  education  and 
communications,  the  American  people  are  not  as  well 
educated  about  eating  as  we  should  be.  That  an  esti¬ 
mated  36  million  of  us  have  eaten  more  food  than  we 
should  have  and  are  overweight  and  that  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  teen-agers  who  do  not  eat  a  well  balanced  diet 
and  who  suffer  from  nutritional  deficiencies,  indicate  we 
have  much  to  learn  about  how  to  eat  intelligently. 

It’s  true  that  man  does  not  need  any  particular  food, 
whether  this  be  milk,  meat,  spinach,  apples,  or  grass. 
The  faddists  talk  about  chemicals  in  food  to  frighten 
people  —  even  though  man  himself  really  boils  down  to 
being  the  reaction  of  chemical  compounds.  We  grow  from 
conception  to  maturity  through  chemical  reactions  that 
occur  as  we  combine  the  chemical  elements  of  our  food 
with  those  in  water  and  air.  Energy  derives  from 
the  burning  of  chemicals  in  our  food  supply.  The  well 
balanced  diet  recommended  by  nutritionists  provides  the 
essential  chemical  nutrients  we  need  to  maintain  our 
bodies  at  high  levels  of  efficiency. 


Emotions  Enter  The  Picture 

It  is  possible  to  put  together,  perhaps  in  pill  form,  all 
the  nutrients  which  any  of  us  need  to  maintain  good  health. 

However,  at  least  for  the  present,  most  men  do  not 
eat  simply  to  stay  alive.  There  is  much  emotion  that  sur¬ 
rounds  eating.  Obesity,  the  psychologists  suggest,  is  more 
a  problem  of  uncontrolled  emotions  than  of  uncontrolled 


hunger.  The  rituals  that  surround  eating  —  including  the 
now  very  popular  ritual  of  the  American  male  who  dons 
a  chef’s  hat  and  an  apron  over  his  sport  shirt  and  Ber¬ 
muda  shorts  to  preside  over  the  charring  of  beautiful 
beefsteaks  in  the  backyard  —  play  a  tremendous  role 
in  determining  our  nutritional  levels. 

We  Must  Tell  The  Basic  Story 

Because  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  faddists  and 
quacks  to  peddle  their  poisonous  thinking  to  the  public, 
it  is  increasingly  important  to  the  food  industry*,  along 
with  the  mass  media  and  all  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  education,  that  a  more  effective  job  be  done 
in  telling  how  food  contributes  to  good  health. 

The  faddists  and  quacks  and  others  who  want  to  be 
sensational  seem  to  insist  upon  convincing  the  public 
that  the  American  food  business  is  managed  by  iieople 
who  would  prefer  to  make  a  profit  by  poisoning  children 
rather  than  by  people  who  would  much  prefer  to  make 
their  profit  by  providing  a  well  protected  and  ver>' 
nutritious  food  supply. 

Never  has  more  effort  gone  into  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  food  supply  that  is  nutritious,  safe,  and  palatable. 
Yet  today  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  young 
homemakers  about  our  food  supply.  The  efforts  of  quacks 
and  faddists  to  sell  their  wares,  whether  they  be  books 
or  jars  of  honey,  have  often  gained  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  reliable  information  on  our  food  supply  and  on 
nutrition. 


Facts  Will  Help 

Homemakers,  who  have  the  major  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  health  of  their  family  members,  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  essential  foods  as  well  as  in  the  many  other 
ways,  want  reliable  sources  of  information  about  foods 
and  health.  The  food  industries  must  provide  much  more 
support  for  efforts  to  provide  sound  nutrition  education 
in  the  schools  and  for  young  homemakers. 

The  mass  media  certainly  play  a  key  role  in  educating 
homemakers.  Providing  information  that  derives  from 
reliable  sources,  such  as  recognized  nutrition  authorities, 
the  medical  groups,  and  government  agencies  that  exist 
largely  to  protect  and  to  promote  general  health,  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  over  the  quoting  of  faddists 
and  quacks  and  others  who  distort  facts  to  be  sensa¬ 
tional.  The  media,  to  protect  the  people  they  serv'e, 
should  screen  carefully  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  our  food  supply  in 
order  to  promote  one  scheme  or  another  that  ultimately 
will  either  harm  public  health  or  leave  consumers  with 
big  holes  in  their  budgets. 

What  we  eat  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  level 
of  health  we  enjoy,  although,  of  course,  food  intake  is 
only  one  of  the  elements  contributing  to  good  health. 
We  Americans  are  doubly  blessed  in  that  we  do  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  foods  and  also  a  tremendous  variety 
of  foods.  This  blessing  should  not  deter  us  from  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  our  food  supply  in  order  to  enjoy  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  good  health. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Dairy  Farmers'  Voice  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 

20  North  Waclter  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


phot(j<;raphy 


Newspapers  Need 
Able  Photo  Editors 


By  Bob  Warner 

When  Alva  Dom,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette  won  a  first  prize  in 
U.  S.  Camera  magazine’s  1959 
photo  contest  (E&P,  March  12), 
a  New  York  news  photo  execu¬ 
tive  exploded  with  joy  and  ex¬ 
claimed  to  a  visitor: 

“Now  there’s  a  picture  edi¬ 
tor!  Here’s  a  fellow  who,  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  knew  nothing  about  pho¬ 
tography  and  who  certainly 
never  worked  as  a  professional. 
But  he  had  enough  regard  for 
his  job  to  take  up  photography 
as  a  hohby. 

“He  became  an  avid  amateur, 
developed  a  real  feeling  for  the 
field  and  then  entered  and  won 
first  place  in  an  international 
photo  competition  that  drew  75,- 
000  entries  from  60  nations. 

Mure  lake  Him! 

“We  need  more  picture  edi¬ 
tors  like  him,’’  our  confidant 
continued.  “There  are  too  many 
in  the  field  today  who  not  only 
know  nothing  about  photogra¬ 
phy  but,  what  is  worse,  they 
don’t  care  to  know  anything 
about  it  and  refuse  to  acquire 
any  knowledge  about  pictures. 

“To  this  type  of  photo  editor 
a  picture  is  something  to  be 
used  almost  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  breaking  up  page  space. 
They  don’t  care  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  so  long  as  it  is  sharp 
and  clear  and  every  other  news¬ 
paper  in  town  has  it,  too.” 

This  need  for  more  qualified 
picture  editors  who  either  know 
something  about  the  photogra¬ 
phy  field  or  are  willing  to  learn 
has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
by  cameramen,  picture  editors 
themselves  and  other  executives 
in  the  photojournalism  field. 

The  gist  of  their  criticism  is 
that  while  the  news  photogra¬ 
phy  field  has  become  tremen¬ 
dously  complicated  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  development 
of  new  cameras,  lenses,  films 
and  developers,  too  many  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  place  in  the 
photo  editor’s  slot  people  who 
have  no  background  for  it  what¬ 
soever. 

Meanwhile,  the^e  critics 
argue,  the  new  equipment  has 
opened  up  modern  avenues  of 
approach  and  techniques  not 
only  for  the  photographer  but 
for  the  picture  editor  as  well. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  lat¬ 


ter  often  lags  behind  because 
of  his  lack  of  knowledge  and 
disinterest  in  the  photo  field  it¬ 
self. 

The  Chargee 

What  are  the  specific  charges 
against  the  unqualified  picture 
editor? 

1.  His  experience  has  been 
totally  confined  to  the  editorial 
side  and  he  sees  no  reason  for 
acquiring  knowledge  about  the 
photography  field. 

2.  He  ^its  pictures  primarily 
with  a  view  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  break  up  and 
enhance  the  written  word.  For 
the  rest,  he  is  content  with 
stock  shots  and  upset  by  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  “different”  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unable  to  evaluate 
their  worth.  A  new  but  perhaps 
effective  way  of  illustrating  a 
story  is  rejected  by  the  un¬ 
qualified  editor  who  is  fright¬ 
ened  by  its  unconventional  ap¬ 
pearance. 

3.  The  picture  editor  who  has 
no  appreciation  of  photography 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  a  newspaper  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Oftentimes,  disagree¬ 
ments  betw’een  cameramen  and 
the  editor  become  a  fixed  area 
of  dissension  marked  by  bitter¬ 
ness. 

The  photo  editor  who  is 
oriented  to  the  single-minded 
purpose  of  simply  decorating 
the  paper  with  photographs, 
usually  has  no  understanding 
of  photographers’  techniques  or 
any  sympathy  for  their  desire 
to  experiment  with  new  cam¬ 
eras,  films  and  lenses.  Photog¬ 
raphers  working  under  this  type 
of  editor  soon  begin  to  feel  it 
is  futile  for  them  to  improve 
their  craftsmanship  or  find  new 
ways  of  covering  assigpiments 
when  the  editor  insists  on  stand¬ 
ards  of  photography  that  went 
out  with  the  Brownie. 

4.  If  the  unqualified  picture 
editor  also  happens  to  be  in 
charge  of  assigpiments  his  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  continually  schedule 
photo  coverage  of  safe,  conven¬ 
tional  events.  He  does  not  think 
“photographically”  but  editori¬ 
ally  and  misses  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  unusual  photo  coverage. 
When  cameramen  utilize  their 
spare  time  to  obtain  unusual 
shots  of  offbeat  subjects,  the 
photos  are  rejected. 

Altogether,  the  unqualified 


picture  editor’s  g^reatest  fault  is 
an  inability  to  make  an  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  the  photographic 
craft.  He  does  not  know  what 
various  cameras  and  lenses  can 
do  and  since  he  refuses  to  learn 
anything  about  the  subject  it¬ 
self,  he  is  unable  to  intelligently 
evaluate  what  his  photogra¬ 
phers  tell  him. 

Critics  of  the  present  general 
caliber  of  picture  editors  do  not 
insist  that  only  professional 
photographers  can  fill  that  post. 
Their  major  point  is  that  the 
photo  editor  who  is  both  un¬ 
educated  in  photography  and 
happy  in  his  ignorance  is  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  new  tools  and  techniques 
which  are  revolutionizing  the 
photojournalism  field  today. 

*  «  « 

PROPER  ATTIRE 

Cameramen  who  will  cover 
commencement  exercises  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  were  asked 
by  the  school’s  public  relations 
director,  Don  Haskins,  not  to 
appear  in  shirt  sleeves  or  sport 
shirts. 

*  *  « 

THANKS,  JUDGE 

The  Iowa  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  awarded  its 
first  annual  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Citation  to  a  Judge.  The 
award  was  made  to  District 
Judge  R.  G.  Rodman  of  Chero¬ 
kee,  Iowa  who  was  the  first 
judge  in  the  state  to  permit 
news  photography  inside  his 
courtroom. 

*  «  « 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

Three  Dubuque  (la.)  Tele- 
graph-H  e  raid  photogrraphers 
won  the  “Best  of  Show”  sweep- 
stakes  and  13  other  awards  at 
the  Iowa  Press  Association’s 
annual  meeting. 

The  photographers  —  Dale 
Stierman,  Jim  Shaffer  and  Dave 
Stevens  —  won  more  awards 
than  photographers  from  any 
other  newspaper  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  three  camera¬ 
men  received  a  first  place  award 
—  Stierman  in  sports,  Shaffer 
in  pictorial  and  Stevens  in  the 
picture  category.  They  each  took 
second  or  third  place  awards  in 
other  categories. 


99.5%  of  Stock 

Ottawa 

Victor  S  if  ton  and  associates 
have  acquired  over  99.5  percent 
of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  Shareholders 
were  offered  $30  per  share  under 
an  offer  which  expired  last  Oct. 
19.  It  is  plann^  to  convert 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  company,  and  the  stock  is 
soon  to  be  delisted  from  the 
Stock  Exchange. 


Kent  State 
Pic  Prizes 
Are  Posted 

Kent,  Ofec 

The  New  York  Mirror  uij 
United  Press  Internatioaii 
scored  double  victories  in  tik 
19th  Annual  Kent  State  Uniw 
sity  Short  Course  in  Photojov 
nalism  contest. 

The  Mirror  placed  first  intik 
feature  and  series  diTuiasL 
UPI  won  firsts  in  spot  news  ud 
portraits  and  personalities. 

Winners  will  receive  thdr 
awards  June  16. 

More  than  1,000  black  sad 
white  and  color  photogn|ja 
were  entered  in  the  11  divisiow 
of  the  contest. 

The  Mirror  will  receive  the 
Detroit  Times  Award  for  Bfll 
Stahl’s  feature  picture,  “Dinaer 
in  the  Sky,”  and  the  Kalin 
Award  for  Armand  Sevastt 
series,  “High  Drama  on  the 
West  Side.”  The  Mirror  ako 
received  honorable  mentions  h 
the  feature  and  series  diviskm. 

Beacon  journal  .Award 

UPI  will  receive  the  Akm 
Beacon  Journal  Award  for  Jod 
Schrank’s  spot  news  pictnw, 
“Dives  Down  Ladder  to  Esape 
Debris,”  and  the  Youngttom 
Vindicator  Award  in  the  por 
traits  and  personalities  divisior 
for  Jerry  McNeil’s  photognpl'. 
“Earl  Long  Hides  His  Face." 

In  addition,  UPI  received  i 
second  place  in  portraits  and 
personalities,  a  third  place  in 
spot  news,  and  a  third  place  and 
honorable  mention  in  sports. 

The  newspaper  color  award, 
presented  by  the  Milwauko 
Journal,  will  go  to  Ed  Wergeies 
of  Newsweek  magazine  for  i 
picture  of  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev. 

George  E.  Adams  of  the  Dot 
ton  Journal  Herald  will  receivt 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Deala 
Award  for  his  portfolio  of  pk 
tures. 

The  Graflex  Award  for  the 
best  exhibit  representing  the 
work  of  a  newspaper  staff  will 
be  presented  to  Stars  sad 
Stripes,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

Wilmer  S.  Goff  of  North 
American  Aviation,  Columbns. 
will  receive  the  Dix  Newspapers 
Award  for  his  photograph, 
“Thundertigers.” 

Chicago  Sun-Times  Photogra¬ 
pher  Mickey  Rito  will  receive 
the  Cleveland  Press  Award  fw 
his  sports  photograph,  “Photo 
‘Genic’  Finish.” 
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same  show/new  story/ Better  PictureS . . . 

Your  pictures  can  tell  more  of  the  KODAK  ROYAL-X  PAN,  so  ultra-fast  New  KODAK  HIGH  SPEED  EKTA- 

story  r/iw //me,  because  your  films  are  that  lighting  should  never  become  a  CHROME  FILM,  with  a  125  expo- 

better— faster  and  finer-grained  than  problem.  sure  index  indoors. 

those  you  used  in  1956.  New  improved  KODAK  TRI-X  PAN  KODAK  EKTACOLOR  or  KODACOL- 

Whatever  candidates  may  come  FILM,  with  finer  grain  and  greater  qR  FILM,  negative  color  for  ROP. 

forth  from  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  acutance,  but  with  the  same  familiar  Ajl  of  these  products  represent 

their  features  will  be  caught  on  high  speed.  Kodak’s  long-standing  “platform”- 

Kodak  films  unborn  four  years  ago:  KODAK  PLUS-X  PROFES-  to  furnish  press  photographers  con- 

improved  KODAK  ROYAL  PAN  SIONAL  PAN-the  all-around  choice  stantly  with  the  best  and  most  relia- 

FILM,  with  better  contrast  than  ever.  for  roll-film  cameras.  ble  photographic  materials  made. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


April  Linage 
Holds  Own; 
General  Dips 

As  general  advertising  dipped 
11.694',  total  linage  in  the  52 
Cities  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records  barely  held  its 
own  in  April,  as  compared  with 
April  1959. 

Total  linage  was  one-half  of 
one  percent  better  this  year, 
automotive  contributing  the 
healthiest  gain,  8.894;.  Classi¬ 
fied  came  through  with  a  4.294; 
increase  and  retail  was  up  1.3%. 
Display  was  almost  level  and 
department  store  was  off  1.5%. 
Financial  dropped  6.1%. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1940 

1959 

AKRON.  ( 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal>e  . 

2,554,915 

2,394,278 

§B*acon  Journal-S  _ 

1 ,084,840 

1,041,383 

Grand  Total  . 

3,439,775 

3,455,441 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

••Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,574,121 

1,448,224 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,075,104 

1,102,758 

•Times  Union-S  . 

434,032 

487,478 

Grand  Total  . 

3,285,259 

3,258,442 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

included: 

Knicker- 

bocker  News-*  1940—1,574,121  (248,219). 

•ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  . 

1,728,105 

1,490,048 

§Journal-S  . 

449,439 

459,848 

Tribune-*  . 

1,454,271 

1,512,724 

Grand  Total  . 

3,852,015 

3,442,440 

ATLANTA 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,787,581 

1,814,382 

Journal-*  . 

2,298,474 

2,494,342 

Journal  $ 

Constitution-S  . 

1,072,417 

1,005,054 

Grand  Total  . 

5,158,474 

5,315,778 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

799,948 

837,582 

••Pr*ss-S  . 

214,479 

200,451 

Grand  Total  . 

1,014,427 

1,038,033 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Am*rican-S  . 

513,489 

583,975 

News-Post-e  . 

1,597,508 

1,493,139 

Sun-m  . 

1,384,240 

1,325,427 

Sun-e  . 

2,341,352 

2,317,293 

(Sun-S  . 

1,370,191 

1,491,404 

Grand  Total  . 

7,209,000 

7,211,438 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

iHVMtlgate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
sdvsrtMlng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  la  Australia  read 
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APRIL  Newspaper  Linage— ^2  Cities 

(Compiled  bjr  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Reeord  Measuremenul 


1960 

1959 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1959 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

256,328,664 

255,002,185 

100.5 

103.1 

March  . 

243,584,861 

236,459,465 

103.0 

100.9 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

921,602,240 

881,082,141 

104.6 

103.4 

Display 

April  . 

190,501,457 

191,850,378 

99.3 

102.1 

March . 

182,458,164 

177,133,789 

103.0 

100.2 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

676,500,897 

656,123,988 

103.1 

101.4 

Classified 

April  . 

65,827,207 

63,151,807 

104.2 

109.4 

March  . 

61,126,697 

59,325,676 

103.0 

102.9 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

245,101,343 

224,958,153 

109.0 

109.7 

Retail 

April  . 

137,519,678 

135,766,602 

101.3 

104.6 

March  ....  . . . 

133,111,560 

129,462,742 

102.8 

102.0 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

493,457,554 

475,360,169 

103.8 

104.3 

Department  Store 

April  . 

49,601,458 

50,370,165 

98.5 

100.0 

March  . 

47,978,980 

47,149,565 

101.8 

99.9 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

174,332,808 

171,622,153 

101.6 

100.0 

General 

April  . 

31,447,893 

35,590,376 

88.4 

88.7 

March  . 

30,495,886 

30,720,092 

99.3 

90.0 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

109,615,154 

115,975,795 

94.5 

89.0 

Automotive 

April  . 

17,092,111 

15,710,088 

108.8 

110.0 

March  . 

14,097,389 

12,150,300 

116.0 

102.1 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

53,966,193 

45,885,253 

117.6 

102.1 

Financial 

April  . 

4,441,775 

4,783,312 

92.9 

109.6 

March  . 

4,753,329 

4,800,655 

99.0 

122.0 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

19,461,996 

18,902,771 

103.0 

117.7 

•OALL.-.S,  TBuS  • 

Nj**-"!  .  IM, 

hmes  Herald-e . j 

*Timss  Herald-S . U4,2I1  7;; 

Grand  Total . 4,322,121 

NOTE;  Part  run  idv.  WlJL’ 

Herald-e  1940— 2,448,904  141*811  iJl 

2,501,503.  ■  ■ 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  ..  l,tS432t  I  is 

. !  li 

§News-S  .  729,573  md 


Grand  Total  . 4,191,59) 


‘DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,861.453  |ui„| 
|•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  390053 

.  2.2«,5I0  :.rk 

fPost-S  .  877,248  isc^ 

Grand  Total  .  S.371,244 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  800,721  ’ui 

Tribune-e  .  1,050,557  Icj, 

tRegister-S  .  594,425 


Grand  Total 


..  2,453,703  !,3,* 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,435,390  IW 

§Free  Pre$s-S  .  506,105  Ij; 

News-e  .  2,504,792  2,r.Sfl 

fNews-S  .  1, 139,2a  IhU' 

Times-*  .  1,170,474  I  l«ji; 

•Tim*s-S  .  319.505  0 

Grand  Total  .  7,204.014  74 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includsd'  ^ 
Press-m  1940—1,435.390  (  232,0521 

Pr*ss-S  1940—505,105  (123,045).  N*«h  4 
-2.504,792  (91,844).  Times-*  19*0-111 
(115,441). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
bean  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
eiclusiv*  publication  by  Editor  _  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or 
published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  April  1940  Linages: 

‘Includes  17.987  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includes  32.487  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  59,048  lines  THIS  WEEK, 
lincludes  44.984  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  121,352  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


1940  1959 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  904,014  . 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,409,749  1.450,333 

§Press-S  .  344,087  352,470 

Sun-m  .  402,771  354,494 


Grand  Total  .  2,154,407  2,159,499 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  994,515  1,101,539 

News-e  .  1,873,827  2,084,407 

fNews-S  .  827,595  875,454 


Grand  Total  .  3,497,937  4,041,402 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  News-e 
1940—1,873.827  (41,175).  1959—2,084,407  (48,- 
441). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  954,843  974,479 

••Statesman-S  .  193,575  270,978 


Grand  Total  .  1,148,438  1,245,457 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn-  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

•BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-*  .  710,095  782,102 

Record-m  819,021  850,331 

•Advertiser-S  270,024  337.523 

Globe-e  .  1,444,434  1,435,721 

Globe-m  .  1,550,744  1,427,749 

§Globa-S . 1,404,407  1,305,932 

H*rald-m  .  1,580,154  1,548,887 

fHerald-S  .  1,294,518  1,230,843 

Traveler-e  .  1,448,594  1,735.008 


Grand  Total . 10,944,215  10,874,134 


1940  1959 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expr*u-m  .  1,177,949  1,090,317 

^•Courier  Expr*ss-S  ...  928,087  1,019,180 

(Evening  News-*  .  2,524,277  2,420,833 


Grand  Total  .  4,430,333  4,730,330 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-*  .  1,332,049  1.304,494 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1,115,288  1,110,443 

Gazette-m  .  1,152,871  1,115,341 

§Gazette-Mail-S  .  343,383  384,034 


Grand  Totai  .  2,411,542  2,412,040 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

•News-*  .  1,044,188  1,050.094 

Observ*r-m  .  1,450,809  1,530,804 

(Obs*rv*r-S  .  414,480  440,274 


Grand  Total  .  3,333,477  3,221,172 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,335,444  3,240,257 

Tribune-S  .  1,452,311  1,824,441 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,233,155  2,173,208 

American-*  .  873,247  934,433 

•American-S  .  294,987  345,353 

Sun-Tim*s-m  .  1,451,918  1,450,173 

§Sun-Tim*s-S  .  445,375  421,443 

Grand  Tofal  . 10,488,479  10,431,948 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Included:  1940 — 
3.335,444  (471,722);  1,452,311  (849,117);  294,- 
987  (204,455).  1959—3,240,257  (444,025);  I,- 
824,441  (921,801);  345,353  (227,822). 


DULUTH.  MINN. 


Herald-e  .  9I0,IH  VS 

N*ws-Tribun*-m  .  479,319  tsi: 

News-Tribune-S  .  449,004  try 


Grand  Total  .  2,038,585  2,tUu 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Adv*rtis*r-m  .  412,3*4  Ikl 

Star  Gai*tte-e  .  879,4)9  til 

••T*l*gram-S  .  282,401  Ut 


Grand  Total  .  1,574,184  l>£« 

•EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

nm*s-m  .  1,540,327  !,«•• 

•Tlm*s-S  .  437,24*  «f 

Herald-Post-e  .  1.552.424  I9!n 


Grand  Total  .  3,529,997  iJtIB 

ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  .  1,348,735  IjRK 

Times-*  .  1,331,471  1^19 

§Tim*s-News-S  .  477.315  «« 


Grand  Total  .  3.l77,ni  LWJj 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-*  .  1,178,157 

••Register  Guard-S  . . .  294,271 

Grand  Total  .  1,474,428 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 
••Herald  News-*  .  1,087,9*3  MRt' 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Enquirer-m  . 

(•Enquirer-S  . 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  . 

..  2,2I3,8(H 
..  1,429,448 
..  2,218,224 

2,255,824 

1,530,404 

2,048,224 

Journal  Gazette-m  . . . 
|Journal  Gazette-S  . 
•News  S*ntinel-e  _ 

..  1,358,101 
.  *44,777 

..  1.933,170 

I.H:' 

Stir 

ITSV 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,841,474 

5,854,454 

Grand  Total  . 

...3.fli,0S5 

3,*3*'3 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

•1940  1959 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,485,949  2,215,871 

(•Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,887,191  1,835,595 

Press  and  News-e  ....  3,232,418  2,920,497 

News-e  .  899,244 

Grand  Tofal  .  7,805,558  7,871,227 

NOTE:  Parf  run  adv.  included:  Press  & 
News-e  1940—3.232,418  (  93,070). 

(•)  The  Press  and  News  merged  effective 
January  25,  1940. 


•FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-rn  .  1,053,241 

Star-Telegram-}  .  1,924,971  10 

§Star-T*l*grarn-S  .  447,381 

Press-e  .  *22,858 

Press-S  .  181,450 

Grand  Total  .  4,429,901  4.5R** 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,484,420  l,«* 

464,035  0* 


§Be*-S 

Grand  Total  .  2,140,465  2,141^ 

GARY,  IND. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-*  .  2,372,989  2,144,913 

Dispatch-S  .  1,307,712  1,249,452 

Citiien-e  .  741,314 

Citiien-S  .  322,314 

Citiz*n-Journal-m  .  1,071,493  . 

Ohio  State  Journal-m  .  728,700 

Star-w  .  72,422  59,752 

Grand  Total  .  4,824,814  5,248,449 

EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER  for  June  i 


Post-Tribune-e 

••Post-Tribune-S 


1.584,151  I,*® 
.  502,447 

Grand  Total  .  2,088.798 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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GULF  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


11 


A  service  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  the  cause 
of  creating — through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
— a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


Oil’s  amazing  building  blocks 


Oil  used  to  mean  fuel  and  lubrication — and  that  was  it.  But  the  oil  industry 
has  known  for  years  that  the  gases  given  off  in  refining  could  also  be 
processed  into  valuable  chemicals.  Only  with  the  advent  of  modern  refin¬ 
ing  has  it  become  economical  to  make  the  most  of  these  gas  and  liquid 
fractions.  Today’s  refineries  produce  enough  raw  materials  to  feed  a  new 
kind  of  oil-chemical  industry.  We  call  that  industry  petrochemicals. 


Q.  Would  you  identify  some  things  that 
trace  their  origin  to  oil? 

A.  The  polystyrene  in  your  hairbrush 
handle  is  petrochemical.  So  is  the  mela¬ 
mine  in  plastic  dinnerware.  The  synthetic 
detergents  you  wash  the  dishes  with.  The 
polyester  fibers  in  the  clothes  on  your 
back.  The  polyethylene  in  squeeze  bot¬ 
tles.  Petrochemicals  may  turn  up  in  boats, 
football  helmets,  fertilizers,  paints,  ex¬ 
plosives  or  sandwich  wrap,  to  name  but 
a  very  few  uses. 

Q.  What  brought  about  this  great  activity 
in  petrochemicals? 

A.  It  began  partly  with  World  War  II. 
The  frantic  hunt  for  synthetic  rubber, 
explosives  and  high  octane  gasoline  com¬ 
ponents  put  petrochemical  development 
on  a  crash  basis.  Butadiene  and  styrene 
were  needed  in  large  quantities  for  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber.  Eighty-five  percent  of  all 
rubber  in  the  War  was  synthetic.  Today, 
better  than  90%  of  passenger  car  rubber 
is  petrochemicals. 

Q«You  indicated  petrochemicals  owe  their 
success  to  more  than  the  War? 

A.  Yes,  in  large  part  they  owe  their  rise 
to  new  refinery  processes  such  as  cata¬ 
lytic  cracking.  Brides  boosting  gasoline 
octane  ratings,  “cat  cracking”  upped  the 
output  of  gas  residues  from  which  petro¬ 
chemicals  are  made.  It  takes  a  tremen¬ 
dous  investment  in  refinery  equipment 
to  transform  that  gas  into  petrochemicals. 
But  this  increased  source  of  supply  made 
such  an  investment  economical. 


Q.  Does  this  transformation  take  place  at 
the  refinery  or  elsewhere? 

A.  It  starts  at  the  refinery.  Here  the  gases 
and  liquid  fractions  undergo  a  costly 
process  of  upgrading.  They  are  then  de¬ 
livered  in  compressed  gas  or  liquid  form 
to  chemical  companies.  There  these  mo¬ 
lecular  building  blocks  are  rearranged 
into  an  almost  limitless  number  of  com¬ 
pounds  never  before  known  to  man. 
Matter  as  hard  as  steel,  elastic  as  a 
rubber  band,  buoyant  as  cork. 

Q.  Earlier  you  mentioned  rubber.  What 
other  industries  have  been  affected  by 
petrochemicals? 

A.  The  chemical  industry  itself,  for  one. 
In  1920,  there  were  two  chemical  plants 
producing  75  tons  of  petrochemicals.  To¬ 
day,  there  are  many  hundreds  producing 
some  20,000,000  tons  per  year.  This  is 
one-third  the  volume  of  all  chemical 
production  in  the  U.  S.  Or,  look  at  these 
figures.  Synthetics  from  oil  now  add  up 
to  75%  of  all  soap  and  detergent  sales. 
Ninety  percent  of  U.  S.  fertilizer  nitro¬ 
gen  is  obtained  from  petrochemicals. 
Synthetic  fibers  make  up  about  10%  of 
all  textile  production,  and  that  figure  is 
growing  rapidly. 

Q.  How  fast  is  the  petrochemical  industry 
growing  over-all? 

A.  All  through  the  1950's  the  industry 
grew  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  14%  a 
year,  as  against  4jl%  for  the  all-industry 


average.  The  growth  rate,  economists 
tell  us,  should  continue  at  a  healthy  8  to 
10%  yearly  clip  in  the  1960’s. 

Q.  Has  Oil  felt  this  boom  to  the  extent 
the  chemical  industry  has? 

A.  Petrochemicals  use  the  equivalent  of 
about  60,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 
That  is  about  a  barrel  in  every  ^  of 
crude  produced.  That  barrel  however, 
supports  a  petrochemical  industry  worth 
S6.7  billion  in  capital  investments  and 
employing  over  150,000  people. 

Q.  What  petrochemical  products  are  we 
likely  to  find  in  our  future? 

A.  That  is  hard  to  pin  down.  Based  on 
our  present  knowledge,  petrochemicals 
could  replace  many  hundreds  of  items 
that  are  now  made  with  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Plastics,  for  instance,  will  wind 
up  in  more  and  more  products  now  made 
of  wood,  metal,  ceramic,  paper  and  glass. 
But  the  really  exciting  future  of  petro¬ 
chemicals  may  very  well  lie  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  products  that  don’t  even  exist 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  This  indicates  a  great  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  doesn’t  it? 

A.  The  research  laboratory  is  the  heart 
of  the  petrochemical  industry.  Oil  com¬ 
panies  are  putting  $45  million  a  year 
into  petrochemical  research  so  we  may 
continue  to  find  exciting  new  uses  for  oil. 
Our  research  people  would  be  the  very 
first  to  tell  us  that  present  achievements 
in  petrochemistry  are  only  a  start. 
Synthetic  foods,  indestructible  bridges, 
engines  that  never  wear  out — they  may 
all  be  in  Oil’s  future.  And  that  future's 
limited  only  by  man’s  imagination. 

IVe  welcome  further  questions  and  comment. 
Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


THEY  BUILT  A  BRIDGE 
and  concrete  research  took 


<10  million  laboratories 
bring  important  developments! 

PCA  research  and  development  facilities  are  the 
largest  and  most  advanced  of  their  kind.  Each 
year  they  are  visited  by  thousands  of  students, 
public  officials,  scientists,  engineers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  construction  industry  firom  all 
over  the  world. 


E  IN  THE  LABORATORY... 

k  another  great  stride! 

♦ 

Tbe  half-scale  concrete  highway  bridge  pictured  above  is  Association  can  explore  the  design  and  strength  of 

being  subjected  to  a  load  of  132,000  pounds — many  times  every  type  of  concrete  structural  unit  —  beams  to 

the  load  it’s  designed  for.  This  test  of  concrete  perform-  bridges.  The  data  developed  is  passed  on,  free  of  charge, 

8Dce  is  but  one  example  of  the  broader  research  made  to  America’s  designers,  engineers  and  builders,  through 

possible  by  PCA’s  unique  new  structural  laboratory.  PCA’s  34  nationwide  district  offices. 

Tbe  building  itself  is  a  giant  testing  machine!  Its  floor.  Structural  development  is  only  one  phase  of  the  research 

built  like  a  series  of  huge,  12-foot-deep  concrete  boxes,  program  sponsored  by  the  74  leading  (and  competing) 

8  i>  perforated  with  holes.  Through  them,  test  specimens  cement  manufacturers  who  comprise  the  Portland  Cement 

*uch  as  the  bridge  are  connected  with  tierods  to  powerful  Association.  Everyone  benefits  from  this  program.  Over 

jscks  below.  Pulling  downward,  these  can  exert  com-  the  past  44  years,  it  has  helped  bring  about  today’s  finer 

Ibined  loads  of  tens  of  millions  of  pounds.  concrete  highways  and  streets,  better  housing  and  more 

In  this  building,  engineers  of  the  Portland  Cement  efficient  structures  of  all  kinds. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  W.tt  Grand  Avn.,  Chicago  10.  III. 


I9i0  IfSf 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Inctudad;  Chron- 
!cla-a  IfM— 2.MM,427  (87.Uf).  l9Sf— 2,il0,- 
Ul  (I2I.U?). 


I7M  n 

MODESTO,  CALW. 

.  2?  !!!  ’«:>i 

.  TOi.OS 

1, 310, *35  l,4M,3n  Srand  Total  .  m,m  Jj^fh 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

L*S**f-«  .  2, *57,33*  2,ttu» 

Saiatta-m  .  I, *40,112  IMm 

700,2*2  *30,820  .  ^'72'* 

,003,013  1,152,8*4  j.'r  j  j  j 

Grand  Total  . 7,**2,24S  IMTia 

NOTE:  (*)  Include  WEEKEND  mM? 
ZINE  linaqt.  ^ 


LITTU  ROCK.  ARK. 
Arkaniat  6aittta.m  ...  185,181 

lArkansas  Gaiatta-S  ..  405,454 

Grand  Total 


Linage 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


N«ws-a 

Star-m 

tStar-S 

Timat-a 

IHmat-S 


l.905.*3l  1,7*1,040  long  BEACH,  CALIF. 

1,104,1*5  1. 1 18.043  Indapandant-m  .  2,011,471  1,847,141 

1**,*17  1,031,74*  lindapandant  Pra»- 

313,25*  322,357  TalM  ram-S  . 

-  Prats-lMaqram-a  . 

,20*. 787 

Grand  Total  .  4  802,74*  4,430,833 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Indapand* 
871  03*  Mit-m  11*0—2,011.471  (272,0*1).  1151—1.847.. 
141  (247,7*3).  Prau-Talaqrafn-a  11*0—2,003.. 
350,211  3*1,722  013  (272,0*1).  1151—1,152.8*4  (  247,783). 

777,127  77*. 752 

511,352  S0*.I57  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

188,351  118,854  Nawsday  Suffolk-a  .  2,153,044  2,101,503 

-  -  Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,384,227  2.334.820 

,714,051  2,722,521  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  4,537,271  4,43*.323 


11*0  1151 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post.Star  (San  Nota)  .  708,301  *78,138 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of  ona 
adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,320,842  2.343.033 

tPrass-S  .  51*. I**  5*5,13* 

Grand  Total  .  2,117,00*  2,108.1*1 


Grand  Total 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  887,002 

§Clarion  Ladgar 
A  Naws-S 
Daily  Naws-a 
Stata  Timas-e 
Stata  Timas-S 


Prass-a 

Star-m 

••Star-S 


Timas-a 

Tlmas-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,312,*I8  1,188,02* 

tTimas-Unioo.S  .  781,113  742,31* 

Journal-a  .  I.23*,031  83*.007 

Journal-S  .  I*2,1*4 

Grand  Total  .  4,4I8,*50  3,721,315 

NOTE:  (*)  Journal  Sunday-^ast  publica¬ 
tion  Juna  28,  1151. 


*LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Esaminar-m  .  2.00*.021  1,122,348 

•E«aminar-S  .  115,8*4  1,002,737 

Timas-m  .  4,100,0*3  3,711,425 

tTimas-S  .  2,7*8,131  2,125,342  -  .  -  .  , 

Harald-Exprass-a  .  1,327,1*0  1,330,814  ‘=’^*"**  ••• 

Mirror-Naws-a  .  1,304,711  1, 34*.  1*8 

_  _  NEW  HJ 

Grand  Total  . 12,422,04*  12,318,834  Journal  Couriar-m 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Timas-S  Raqistar-a  . 

11*0—2,7*8,131  (100,110).  i  151— 2,125,342  "Ragistar-S  . 

(111,541).  Timas-m  11*0—4,100,0*3  (  325.117). 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar  Journal-m .  1,4*3,751  1,310,100  _  NEW  LOI 

Couriar  Journal-S  .  1*1,418  151,133  Day-a  . 

Timas-a  .  1,715.531  i, 448,453 

-  -  NEW  OI 

Grand  Total  .  4,240,708  3,117,*1l  TImas-Picayuna-m  . 

t*T1mas-Picayuna-S 
LOWELL,  MASS.  Statas  A  Itam-a  .. 

Sun-a  7*4,150  711,22*  „  ,  . 

••Sun-S  .  217,017  230.5*7  Grand  Total  .... 


8annar-a  — 
Tannatsaan-m 
Tannassaan-S 


Patriot-m  . 

{Patriot  Naws-S 

Grand  Total  . 


Courant-m 
|Courant-S 
Timas-a  . . 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,0*4,382  1,115,57* 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Jarsay 
Journal-a  11*0—1.0*4.382  (120,552).  1151— 
1,115,57*  (138,114). 


Grand  Total 


Joumal-a 


Advartisar-m 
••Advartisar-S 
Star  8ullatin-a  . 
{Star  Bullatin-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Journal-m  . 

Naws-Santinal-a 

§News-Santinal-S 


*HOUSTON. 


Grand  Total 


Chronicla-a 

*Chronicla-S 

Pott-m  _ 

fPost-S  . 

Prass-a  _ 


Timas-m  . 

Timas-S  . 

Harald  Tribuna-m  .. 
fHarald  Tribuna-S  .. 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

Naws-m  . 

Naws-S  . 

Journal  Amarican-a 
‘Journal  Amarican-S 

Post-a  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Talagram 
A  Sun-a  . 


LYNN,  MASS. 


Grand  Total 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-e  .  1,114,331  1,111,735 


Union  Laadar-d 
•*Naws-S  . 


Grand  Totai 


Grand  Total  .  1,180,137  . 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Laadar. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  I,1I5,*0I  1,145.581 

tCommarcial  Appaal-S  851,874  8*0,153 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,324,485  1,414,4*1 

Grand  Total  .  4,011.1*0  4,221.003 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Saa  Nota)  .  115,133  751081 

NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Journai  Eva¬ 
ning  ara  sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  ona  adition.  Racord  Morning  only  is 
shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,153,185  3.418,735 

{Harald-S  .  1,448,2*7  l.*4l,344 

Naws-a  .  1,382,171  1.334.317 

fNaws-S  .  417,815  431.475 

Grand  Total  .  7,203,038  7,108,155 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Harald-m 

11*0— 3,153,185  (*1,2*7).  1151— 3.418,735 
(100.342).  Harald-S  11*0-1,448,2*7  (81,4*4). 
1151-1,441,348  (171,078). 


1,338,851  l.]EDk 
454,717  *tta 


Prass-m  . 

|Prass-S  . 

timas-Harald-a 


I.l3l',25*  UW' 
2,134,104  i,WJ8 


DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this — without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  f^low  you — even  to  Paradise  Island. 


Grand  Total 


Daily  Racord-m 
Timas-Harald-a 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1,015.251  I.Itt® 
174,5*1  ISJR 

1,2*1.812  IJWT 


Grand  Total . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 
545.SZ7  (33.919). 


includad:  Racord-m 

Grand  Total  . 

:E  WIS  NORFOLK, 

•  '’SirsJ  '-wIm  ... 

.  3.407;i**  3.302;»42  . 

.  *.*50,103  *.431,12*  Total  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

IS,  MINN.  Dispatch  A  Portimouth-Star-a  1^.^ 

.  I.4I2.405  1,514,121  47*  (421,041).  1151-1.1*3.251  (4«.ag."^ 
.  2.5*2.543  2,511,541  glnMn-Pllot-m  11*0—2,152.010  (JW 
.  1,151,100  1,1*4.42*  ri51-2.075.*44  (211,727).  Viro^ia^' 

-  -  Portsmouth  Star-S  11*0—851,111  (IW« 

.  5.334.2a  5.278.10*  1151-855.27*  (117,851). 

.  includad:  11*0-2,- 

-2,511,541  (147,412).  (Continued  on  page  oo) 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Juat  4,  ttt* 


Name 

Address 


City  . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10J00 


Santinal-m 
‘Santinal-S 
Journal-a 
t  Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


2,117,008 

2,108,1*1 

.  IND. 

1,343,725 

1,407,028 

513,787 

503,53* 

1,857,512 

1,110,5*4 

G,  PA. 

1, 424,44* 

1 ,318,34* 

423,280 

375,110 

1.841,72* 

1,773,45* 

CONN. 

1. 114.0*1 

183,271 

788,737 

822,128 

2,171,411 

2,1*0,252 

4.084.301 

3.1*5.451 

MASS. 

380,355 

441,073 

HAWAII 

814,411 

4*1,452 

411.721 

n4.443 

1.4*4,421 

l.*75.5*l 

274,122 

2,1*1,543 

2,4*1,456 

TEXAS 

2.404,427 

2.410,3*1 

1,005,440 

110.a2 

2,111,257 

2,138,813 

884,243 

710,014 

801,131 

713,135 

After  31  years  of  continuous  growth  and  diversification  as  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation  .  .  . 


We've  changed  our  name  to 

The  Bendix  Corporation 


To  reflect  our  dynamic  growth  in  such  fields  as  electronics,  missiles  and  space, 
automotive,  weapons  systems,  computers,  machine  tools,  instrumentation, 
nuclear  technology,  hydraulics,  meteorology,  electrical,  marine  and  others,  we 
dropped  “Aviation”  from  our  corporate  name  on  June  1,  1960.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  our  products  and  skills  are  limited  to  the  aviation  field  alone, 
^though  aviation  products  accounted  for  billings  of  $388,700,000  in  1959. 


Today  Bendix® — through  25  divisions  and  16  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  affiliate  companies  around  the  world — 
serves  many  fields. 

Our  success  in  the  rapidly  expanding  age  of  aviation 
has  long  obscured  the  fact  that  the  Bendix  automobile 
starter  drive  was  the  company’s  first  major  product. 
Bendix  introduced  the  type  of  four-wheel  brakes  that 
over  the  years  has  been  used  on  most  makes  of  cars. 
Bendix  also  pioneered  automotive  power  brakes  and 
power  steering.  Our  automotive  business  in  1959 
totaled  $114,300,000. 

A  notable  trend  in  Bendix’  recent  history  is  the 
utilization  of  electronics  in  many  of  our  major  fields 
of  activity.  These  range  from  automobile  radios  to 
aircraft  and  industrial  communications  and  automatic 
flight  controls  .  .  .  from  electronic  computers  and  data 
processing  to  numerical  tape  control  systems  for 
machine  tools  .  .  .  and  from  transistors  and  ship-to- 
shore  telephones  to  sonic  cleaning  and  undersea  sonar 
detection  equipment.  Approximately  40%  of  Bendix 
products  are  electronic,  including  air  defense  radar  which 
today  guards  25  million  square  miles. 

Missile  and  space  equipment 


accounted  for  $103,000,000  of  our  total  business  of 
$689,692,312  in  1959.  In  addition  to  being  the  prime 
contractor  for  two  important  missiles,  Talos  and  Eagle, 
we  are  also  a  supplier  of  components  and  sub-systems 
for  most  U.  S.  missiles.  Bendix  is  likewise  taking  an 
active  part  in  Project  Mercury  and  in  satellite  com¬ 
munications.  The  first  is  the  program  to  put  a  man 
into  space.  The  second  will  mark  a  new  era  in  com¬ 
munications  by  using  a  satellite  in  orbit  as  a  relay 
station  for  global  radio  messages. 

Bendix  also  has  a  growing  and  diversified  nuclear 
program.  Since  1949  we  have  operated  the  Kansas  City 
Division  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is  a 
large  manufacturing  organization  employing  7,500 
people  engaged  in  the  atomic  weapons  program.  We 
also  supplied  control  mechanisms  for  nuclear  sub¬ 
marines  and  nuclear  industrial  power  plants,  and  we 
are  playing  a  part  in  developing  the  newest  U.  S.  atomic 
power  plants  for  aircraft,  missiles  and  space  vehicles. 

Thus,  as  we  drop  "Aviation”  from  our  corporate 
name,  but  not  from  ovir  programs,  we  face  a  tomorrow 
where  the  range  of  our  opportunities 
is  broadening  at  a  breathtaking  rate. 


CORPORATION 


Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit  2.  Mich. 


A  thousand 
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ELECTRO-TINNING  of  coppter  wire  for  telephone  switchboard  cable  is  one  of  the  important  inaniifactiiring  processes  •• ; 
Electric ’s  Tonawanda  Plant.  Peter  Opolka  ( left )  and  Norman  Brown  oversee  the  machine  as  a  micro-thin  tin  coating  is 
deposited  on  copper  wire  as  it  passes  through  a  plating  bath.  This  thin  deposit  of  tin  makes  the  wire  easier  to  solder  during 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


The  nation's  third  largest  railroad  gateway  .  .  .  New  York  State's  second  largest  city  .  .  . 
and  for  fourteen  years,  home  of  Western  Electric's  Tonawanda  Plant.  In  Buffalo  we  make 
Bell  telephone  wire  and  cable  .  .  .  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  citizens. 


Situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  nation’s  great  indus¬ 
trial  areas  —  six  miles  from  the  heart  of  bustling  Buffalo 
-Western  Electric’s  Tonawanda  Plant  bristles  with  activ¬ 
ity  as  it  goes  about  its  main  job  of  making  telephone 
nritchboard  cable,  telephone  cords  and  fine-gauge 
ivulateci  u  ire  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 

Western  Electric  employs  the  skills  and  talents  of  some 
1900  local  men  and  women  to  help  carry'  out  this  assign¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  we  purchase  large  amounts  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  we  need  from  446  firms  right 
in  the  Buffalo  area  ( and  from  5634  suppliers  throughout 
New  York  State). 

How  else  has  Buffalo  benefited?  'The  gains  pop  up  all 
over  town  —  in  wages  and  salaries  spent  with  hometown 
stores,  jobs  created,  taxes  paid  to  local  government.  Plus 
puticipation  by  W.E.  people  in  civic  and  social  affairs.  It 
all  adds  up  to  our  share  in  building  a  better  Buffalo. 


TUITION  REFUND  PLAN,  sponsored  by  W.E., 
lielps  Engineering  Associate  Donald  R.  Manweiler 
towards  a  B.S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at 
University  of  Buffalo  night  school.  Many  Tona¬ 
wanda  employees  attend  college  under  this  program. 


BcfidM  Buffalo,  Western  Electric  has  12  other  principal 
manufacturing  locations,  where  we  also  make  hundreds 
of  different  products  for  the  Bell  System  and  for  the 
government,  mainly  for  national  defense.  Last  year  we 
purchased  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  products  and  services  from  our  more  than  35,000 
Mppliers  located  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Of  these, 
90%  are  "small  businesses."  The  things  we  make  and 
boy  are  distributed  to  the  Bell  telephone  companies 
through  Western  Electric  distribution  centers  in  32  cities. 


Western  Electric 


MMiUrACTURINC  AND  SUPTIY  UNIT  OF  THi  BEU  SYSTEM 


LOCAL  SUPPLIER  Stanley  M.  Knapp,  Jr.  (left), 
V'ic'e  President  of  Trimold,  Inc.,  discusses  a  new 
plastic  cable  boot  with  Donald  A.  Miller,  a  member 
of  the  W.E.  buying  staff.  This  pnxluct  saves  time 
and  money  in  connecting  Call  Direc  tor  telephone  sets. 


looking  in  on  New  York’s  historic  Old  Fort  Niagara 
are  Clarence  W.  Weis,  his  wife,  Raili,  and  their  children, 
Michael  and  Lisa.  Mr.  Weis,  a  machinist,  has  worked 
at  Western  Electric’s  Tonawanda  Plant  for  13  years. 


RED  CROSS  WORKER.  W.E.’s  Lottie  McCallum. 
assists  disabled  veterans  in  her  part-time,  voluntary 
job  of  driving  Red  Cross  cars.  She  has  been  devot¬ 
ing  most  of  her  spare  time  to  this  for  15  >'ears. 


Linage 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


1940  1959 

^OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuna-e  .  2,091,195  1,941,448 

§TrIbune-S  .  739,444  795,945 

Grand  Total  .  2,830,839  2,757,433 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includod:  Tribuna-a 
1940—2,091,195  (77,207). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoinan.m  .  1,174,928  1,132,443 

Oklahoman-S  .  518,891  540,435 

Timat-a  .  1,313,322  1,352,941 

Grand  Total  .  3,009,141  3,044,019 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includod:  Timai-a 
1940—1,313,322  (151,804).  1959—1,352.941 

(144,084). 

*OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald  (taa 

noto)  .  1,382,288  1,334,451 

tWorld-Harald-S  .  809,794  808,743 

Grand  Total  .  2,192,084  2,145,414 

NOTE;  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning.  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,149,544  2.037.988 

Sontinol-m  .  2,149,544  2,037,988 

Sontinal-S  .  812,522  753,029 

Grand  Total  .  5,111,454  4,829,005 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includ^:  1940—4^,- 
955.  1959—478,728. 

OWENSBORO.  KY. 

Messenger  &  Inquirar-d  737,590  881,548 

**Massenger  8 

Inquirar-S  .  218,382  238,105 

Grand  Total  .  955,972  1,119,453 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,252,844  1,419,190 

§lndapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  408,747  450,140 

Indapandant-m  .  1,214,418  1,313,550 

Grand  Total  .  2,874,249  3,182,900 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  1,004,412  943,029 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,394,919  1,401,954 

IJournal  Star-S  .  441,144  447.544 

Grand  Total  .  1,858,043  1,849,500 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
—is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,140,091  2,294,228 

t’Bullatin-S  .  481,851  830,522 

(nquirar-m  .  1.951,400  1,880,755 

Inquirar-S  .  1,549,857  1,475,495 

Naws-a  .  897,710  814,745 

Grand  Total  .  7,241,109  7.497,745 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includ^:  Inquirar-m 
1940-1,951,400  (27,174).  1959—1,880,755 

(28,280). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  2,727,413  2,458,812 

(Rapublic-S  .  904,319  874,598 

Gaiatta-a  .  2,481,845  2,477,222 

Grand  Total  .  4,313,577  5,812,432 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

*1940  1959 

Post-Gaiatta-m  .  1,314,581  1,258,271 

Prass-a  .  2,013,110  2,018,243 

tPross-S  .  1,037,992  1,134,900 

Sun-Talagraph-e  .  590,180  830,884 

*Sun-Talegraph-S  .  422,281  444,118 

Grand  Total  .  5,378,144  5,490.438 

NOTE:  (•)  Poat-Gaiette  purchased  the 
Sun-Talegraph  affective  with  the  April  25th 
1940  issue. 

*PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  1,547,401  1,797,334 

l^agonian-S  .  479,417  913,484 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  I,205,4i9  1,314,894 

tOragon  Joumal-S  _  543,018  434,914 

Grand  Total  .  3.995,855  4,440,832 

NOTE;  Portland  Oregonian  8  Oregon 
Journal  ware  published  jointly  during  strike 
period  starting  November  9,  1959  and  end¬ 
ing  April  17,  1940- 


1940  1959 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  Capita 

Naw  Yorkar-a  .  983,004  939,789 

••New  Yorkar-S  .  339,924  283,721  Gran 

-  -  NOTl 

Grand  Total  .  1,322,930  1,223,510  lishars. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,785,174  1,828,704  Express 

Joumal-m  .  1,170,409  1,098,105  lEoprai 

tJoumal-S  .  885,042  903,107  Express 


Grand  Total  .  3,840,425  3,829,914 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  1,187,423  1,155,042 

$Eagle-S  .  274,934  232,084 

Grand  Total  .  1,442,359  1,387,124 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Timas  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Laadar-a .  1,881,719  1,938,077 

Timas  DIspatch-m  .  1,578,234  1,493,841 

(Timas  Dispatch-S  .  880,779  818,595 

Grand  Total  .  4,340,734  4,250,513 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press -Enterprise 

(sea  note)  .  1,391,934  1,345,309 

§Prass-Entarprisa-S .  359,944  344,20? 

Grand  Total  .  1,751,902  1,711,518 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  8  Eva¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 

Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Prass-Entarprisa-Morning). 

Part  run  adv.  included:  Press-Enterprise 
1940— l,39l.9»  (33,452).  1959—1,345,309  (33,- 
120). 


Timas-m  . 

§Timas-S  ... 
World-News-e  . 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

.  1,129,253  1,104,845 

.  388,541  383,327 

,  .  1,110,574  1,139,878 


Grand  Total  .  2,428,348  2,430,070 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  8 

Chronicle-m  .  1,581,052  1,459,438 

tDamocrat  8 

Chronicla-S  .  819.942  957,739 

Timas  Union-a  .  1,998,342  2,104,724 

Grand  Total  .  4,399,334  4,721,901 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  .  1,140,352  1,223,279 

Star-S  .  531,451  454,782 

Grand  Total  .  1,491,803  1,478,041 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Registar- 
Rapublic  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — 
is  shown.  Star  Morning  publishad  five 
weak  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,213,831  2,139,918 

§Bne-S  .  571,024  442,241 

Union-m  .  490,182  452,878 

••Union-S  .  328,544  322,341 

Grand  Total  .  3,803,401  3,557,398 


Globe-Democrat-m  . 
t'Globa-Democrat-S 
Post-Dispatch-e  . 
IPost-Dispatch-S 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1940 


1940  *1959 

1,484,093  On  Strike 
528,751  On  Strike 
2,347,524  3,003,407 
1,183,993  1.534,153 


Grand  Total  .  5.544,343  4,537,540 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Globa- 
Damocrat-m  1940—1,484,093  (210,008). 

(*)  Globe-Democrat  on  strika  April  I 

through  April  30,  1959. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,229,285  1,217,385 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  839,747  915.942 

Dispatch-e  .  1,944,227  2,014,372 

Grand  Total  .  4,015,279  4,149,499 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1940— 
1,944,227  (133,411).  1959-2,014,372  (142,- 
281). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indapendent-a  .  479,289  731,398 

**lndependent-S .  251,340  279,925 

Timas-m  .  2,481,288  2,391,545 

§Times-S  .  722,944  804,854 

Grand  Total  .  4,134,901  4,209,744 

NOTE:  Independent  Evening  published  5 
days  a  week,  effective  April  II,  1959. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

1940  *1959 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  881,318  805,314 

••Oregon  Statesman-S  .  245,034  278,515 


1940 

1959 

Capital  Journel-a  . 

1,001,598 

1,022,313 

Grand  Total  . 

2,147,952 

2,104,142 

NOTE:  1959  figures 

supplied 

by  pub- 

lishars. 

•SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  . 

1,241,051 

1,342,422 

lExpraes-News-S  . 

719,543 

441,984 

Exprass-Naws-Sat  . 

470,023 

294,440 

News-e  . 

1,549,040 

1,424,544 

LloM**  . 

1,740,237 

1,744,341 

•Light-S  . 

455,390 

477,528 

Grand  Total  . 

4,435,304 

4,347,481 

•SAN  DIEGO 

.  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

1,723,552 

1,842,889 

§Union-S  . 

992,149 

922,971 

•Tribune-a  . 

2,484,019 

2,503,942 

Grand  Total  . 

5,199,720 

5,249,822 

•SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,493,381 

1,424,995 

fChronicla-S  . 

479,502 

495,898 

Examiner-m  . 

2,118,799 

2,070,741 

•Examiner-S  . 

924,81 1 

944,431 

Call-Bulletin-e  . 

878,425 

News-e  . 

735,403 

News-Call-Bulletin-a 

1,159,315 

Grand  Total  . 

4,575,808 

4,772,313 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

included: 

Chroni- 

cle-m  1940—1,493,381  (35,404).  1959-1,424,- 

995  (45,984).  Chronicle-S  1940—479,502  (9.- 

400).  1959—495,898. 

•SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Marcury-m  . 

.1,918,382 

News-*  . 

1,910,792 

707,316 

4  ^36  490 

All  newspapers  on  strike  February  15  to 

April  30.  1959. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mercury-m 

1940—1,918,382  (47,912] 

1.  News-e  1940— 

1,910,792. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

1  ndependent-Journal-e 

1,019,321 

1,104,717 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-m  . 

1,175,454 

1,212,711 

••Union  Star-e  . 

844,574 

930,453 

Grand  Total  . 

2,022,0% 

2,143,144 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  . 

1,009,245 

1,097,954 

•SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligancer-m  ... 

1,321,974 

1,251,079 

*Post-lntalligencer-S  ... 

458,039 

497,044 

Times-a  . 

2,050,073 

2,083,473 

rimes-S  . 

T00.904 

734,580 

Grand  Total  . 

4,530,992 

4,548,398 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  . 

1,133,857 

1,152,904 

Times-m  . 

1,387,300 

1,355,017 

Times-S  . 

429.045 

421,774 

Grand  Total  . 

2,950,202 

2,929,497 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,454,752 

1,541,597 

Tribune-S  . 

554,184 

572,445 

Grand  Total  . 

2,210,938 

2,114,242 

•SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . . 

889,000 

880,142 

tSpokesman-Raview-S 

529,204 

517,497 

Chronicle-e . 

1,091,014 

1,102,408 

Grand  Total  . 

2,509,222 

2,500,447 

STOCKTON. 

CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,575,555 

1,520,857 

•SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journial-e  . 

.  1,720,845 

1,772,930 

§*Herald-American-S  . . 

405,104 

433,749 

Post-Standard-m  . 

.  944,884 

928,008 

fPost-Standard-S  . 

384,048 

382,794 

Grand  Total . 

3,474,881 

3,717,501 

•TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-c  . 

.  1,587,140 

1,449,409 

News-Tribune-S  . 

.  394,441 

409,154 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,981,781 

2,058,543 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  2,258,091 

2,058,034 

fTribune-S  . 

.  809,440 

790,912 

**Times-e  . 

.  917,444 

824,243 

.  848,432  igj, 

Grand  Total  .  3.483,588  rSl 

NOTE:  (*)  Times  M ornln^ 
days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globa  I  Mall  m  .  1,772,171  |iaa 

»*Telegram-e  .  2,521,993  iSl 

Star-e  .  2.444,718  JMa 

Star-w  .  104,151 

Grand  Total  .  7,043,110 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  Mat 
ZINE  linage.  ^ 

Part  run  adv.  included:  Telearaai.«  iw 
-2,521,993  (44,117).  I9S9-2,S28J58W,S; 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evaning  Times-e  .  1.147.548  IMTj 

••Timas  Advertiser-S  . . .  407,004  Wk 

Trantonian-m  .  873,339 


2.W.893  2.in.« 


Grand  Total  .  3.984,995  3,475,189 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•1940  1959 

Times-m  .  442,421  713.104 

Blade-e  .  1.980  447  2,007.144 


EDITOR  SC 


Grand  Total  . . . 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note) .  1,052.453  IMii 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  TimetJMM 
Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  el  ex 
edition  (Record  Morning)  is  sh^. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1.724.470  1  791 

World-m  .  1,775,510  I,'7I4» 

World-S  .  521.155  SSjt 

Grand  Total  .  4.021,415  4,8178 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m _  831,3^  I9V 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  ..  1.047.845  l,IH,R 
••Observer  Dispatch-S. .  345,537  WS 

Press-m  .  I.324,7M  l,4B8 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,248,002  I.II2W 

Post-m  .  2,948.854  l.Vifi 

§*Post.S  .  I.0I7,8U  WJI 

Star-e  .  2,779,410  l.njl 

tStar-S  .  1,031,457  I.WJI 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-e  .  1,354,005  1315,11 

Republican-S  .  437,504  37181 

Grand  Total  .  1,791,501  1,1118 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKURI 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  crms) 
Mamaroneck  Times-a  ..  743,410  79Ji 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e. .  904,542  12138 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  .  948,414  «,« 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Register-a  .  744,741  TAW 

Paekskili  Star-e  .  409,930  Oiff 

Port  Chester  Item-e _  922,244  W3t 

Tarrytown  News-a  .  741,021  734J8 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasman-e  .  1,012,701  I.MED 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,090,755  I.IMJE 

Nyack  Journal  News-a..  439,830 

Grand  Total  .  8,341,904  7,18t,B! 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Baacon-a  .  1,014,547  W® 

*Beacon-S  .  2M,885  3l3Ji 

Eagla-m  .  1,529,878  l,(8l,« 

Eagle-e  .  1,145,815  IJR® 

tEagla-S  .  459.0n  47I8‘ 

Grand  Total  .  4,450,222  4,59,1* 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal  (Sea  Note)  ...  1,140,010  l.jjj^ 
Journal  &  Sentinal-S  ..  388,774  4B> 

Grand  Total  .  1,528,844  l,5H3* 

NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  and  Sa^ 
Evening  are  sold  in  combination^  U—P 
of  one  edition  (Journal  Morning)  isik^ 

•WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  430,915 

Talegram-m  .  939,298  IjJ® 

Gazette-0  .  1,311,847  I.IBB' 

Grand  Total  .  2,882.140  2,7713* 

‘  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindi^tor  Telagram-e  1,490,344 
§Vindtcator  TeJegram-S  947,848 

Grand  Total .  2,438,194  2,5A» 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Twentieth  in  the  series  of  Father’s  Day  messages  from  The  Home  of  Seagram 


fits  this  shoe 

can’t  fill  yours. 

But  it  will  try  to  follow 
in  your  footsteps. 
The  very  thought  makes 


walk  a  resolute 

path,  bringing  sense  and 
good  judgment  to  every  i 
Step  he  takes,  ineluding 

moderation 

in  his  use  of  the 
products  we  sell. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  SEAGRAM 

makers  of  tine  whiskies 

SINCE  1857 


^gram-DislilUrs  Company,  375  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


30  years  ago,  Blue  Cross, 
was  pioneering 
his  care! 


31^2  million  “senior  citizens” 

now  hove  Blue  Cross  hospital  expense  coverage 

Today  much  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  need  for  health  care  of 
the  aged.  But  this  problem,  of  course,  is  not  new.  It  has,  in  fact,  existed 
for  a  good  many  years. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  recognize  the  need  was  Blue  Cross.  Since  their 
very  beginning,  over  30  years  ago,  America’s  Blue  Cross  Plans  have 
pioneered  in  providing  voluntary  hospital  care  prepayment  for 
people  past  65. 

Protection  for  the  aged  poses  many  special  problems.  After  65,  the 
volume  and  cost  of  needed  hospital  services  increases  considerably.  Yet, 
few  people  in  this  age  group  are  able  to  pay  proportionately  higher  rates. 

However,  in  keeping  with  their  determination  to  serve  the  entire 
community,  rather  than  just  the  “safe  risk”  groups.  Blue  Cross  Plans  have 
worked  out  ways  to  protect  their  members  after  age  65.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  today  three  and  one-half  million  “senior  citizens” 
enjoy  Blue  Cross  protection. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  from  coast  to  coast  are  working  to  extend  this 
protection  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Progress  thus  far  indicates  that  the 
job  can  be  done — and  in  a  free-choice,  efficient  way.  For  additional 
information  call  or  write  your  local  Blue  Cross  Plan. 

(^Blue  ('rimit  ami  Hymltol  rec-  by  the  Ameriran  lloapital  Anauciation 


Blue  Cross. 

Blue  Cross  Association,  tnc.,  55  East  34th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York 


I9U  1959  19*0  1959 

CARlONDALI-HfRRIN-MURPHYSIORO.  NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

ILL.  St*nd*rd-Tim*i-« .  931,82*  9*8,30*  KITCHENE 

South*™  lllinolMK-*  ..  521,02*  *74.1*0  Standard-Tinm-S  .  2*3.895  251,797  Racord-*  . 

South*™  Illinoiian-S  ..  I**,774  95,032  - —  _ _  ukr.#. 

-  -  Grand  Total .  1,195,721  1,200,101  MEDIC 

Grand  Total  .  **5,798  571,172  Includat  PARADE  *3.983  llnai  (19*0);  N*w$-*  . 

Doat  not  includ*  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  55.825  llnat  (1959). 

CHAMFAIGN-URBANA,  lU.  NORRISTOWN,  PA.  D<lly  Nuggat-a 

Couriar.*  .  *8*.0I*  59S,*90  Ttmas-Harald-a  .  808,9*3  77*,*09 

Courlar-S  .  2S*,5U  213,528  ,  OT 

-  -  NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR.  Citiian-*  . 

Grand  Total .  9*2,550  809,018  Talagraph  Bullatln-a  ..  575,03*  552,87*  WE 

^  COMIC  Sactior 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO  OGDEN,  UTAH 

Gaiatta-a  .  752,5M  70*,  1*3  Standard-Examinar-a  ..  8^.5**  8*3,718  SASI 

Standard-Examlnar-S  ..  2*0,021  22*.*28  Star-Phoani*-* 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA  -  - 

Timai-*  .  1,279,33*  l,250,*52  Grand  Total  .  1,135,587  1,090,3**  ,  JROIS 

D*mocrat-S  .  389,0*0  352,5*2  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,519  llnai  LaNouvallitta-a 

Damocrat-d  .  985,908  92*,378  (|?*0);  *1,798  llna*  (1959). 

Grand  Total . 2.*S*.302  2,527,392  OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  5M,I32  5*9,300 

OH.  FLA.  N*wt-H*rald-a  .  *l*.278  **1,985 

l.02l.*82  922,14*  -  - 

258,450  204.8**  Grand  Total .  972,*I0  1,011,285 

981, *28  879,07* 

-  -  PADUCAH.  KY, 

Grand  Total .  2,2*1,540  2,008,10*  Sun-Damocrat-a  .  711,70*  7*8,408 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  257,14*  27*,708 

DECATUR.  lU.  -  - 

Harald  5  Raviaw-ma  .  I.0*5.9*0  1,0*5,982  Grand  Total  .  9*8,870  1,023,31* 

Harald  t  Raviaw-S  ...  358,120  3*9,790  Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,382  linai 

(19*0);  *2,19*  linat  (1959). 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

I.3*l.**2  1,207,7** 

3*3.370  33*,  1 52 
771,13*  7*3,190 


Linage 
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ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  .  *88,082  **8,132 

•Talagraph-S  .  183,027  183,907 

Grand  Total .  *71,109  *32,039 

*lncludat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32JS2  llnat 
(19*0);  *1,9*0  linat  (1959.)  NOTC;  Tala- 
gram-S  told  in  combination  with  Suntat 
Nawt-a. 


Stata-m 

*Stata-S 

Racord-a 


Nawi-e  . 

Nawt-Journai-S 
Journal-m  . 


Grand  Totai  .  2.287.i**  2.2i8.3** 

•includat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  17,879 
linat  (i9*0);  3*.803  linat  (i9S9). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Pott-Journai-a  .  978,*7*  980.*90 

includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  *3,1*7  linat 
(19*0). 


Tribuna-a 


Grand  Total .  I.*0*.0*0  1,395 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Navada  Sun-m  .  998,***  8*9,515 

Navada  Sun-S  .  177.423  I**.2I9 

Grand  Total  .  1,174,2*9  1,013,73* 


Journal-m  _ 

Nowt-Journal-S 
Nawi-a  . . 


scribers  in  Japan,  the  Phi^ 
pines  and  other  Asian  areain 
being  served  from  new  printb* 
and  distributing  facilitieia 
Tokyo. 

Last  December  the  Joumilrf 
Commerce  inaugurated  its  Emo- 
pean  Edition,  printing  and  dit 
tributing  from  Holland  not  out 
to  Europe,  but  to  parts  ol 
the  Middle  East  u 


Journal-a 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


World-m  . . 
World-S  ... 
Nawt-Star-a 


Commarcial-a  . 
•Commarcial-S 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

i  .  **7,&2S  824,92* 


Grand  Total  .  7*5.388  80*.98* 

•Doat  not  includa  32,*9*  linat  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total 


GREEN  BAY,  WISC. 

Prett-Gazatta-a  .  I.*3I,I**  l.509.*2* 


El  Diario  Da 
Nuava  York-m 
El  Diario  Da 
Nuava  York-S 


Africa, 

South  America. 

As  in  the  case  with  the  Eiii^ 
pean  Edition,  the  new  Padk 
Edition  carries  editorial  conta 
identical  with  that  published  a 
the  International  Editi. 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  0* 
merce  building  in  New  Yob 
City. 

Advertising  content  may  v:r 
between  the  three  printisp. 
meeting  needs  of  regional  mu 
kets. 

Eric  Bidder,  publisher,  aii 
studies  are  underway  lo(drinf  b 
ward  the  creation  of  a  Liti! 
American  Edition. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

.  521,920 


Grand  Total 


Gaiatte-a 


Norwalk  Ho^-a  981  510  913  884  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Norwalk  Hour-a  .  981,510  913,88*  .  1,017,130  1.052.435 

PATEPSOM  N  J  Harald-Ditpatch-m  ....  1,039,001  3*4.211 

Call-m  880  9*8  92*  9*7  •Harald-Advarti$ar-S  .  319,2*9  1,038,987 

Naws-a  .  I.I22;98*  I.l7i;990  _  .  ,  *  i  ■>  Ann  , 

Grand  Total .  2,375,400  2,457,833 

firAnrl  Tritjai  7  nAZ  acv  7  Aoc  OCT  •Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  17,7*9 

errand  Total  .  2,003,952  2,094,957 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledgar-a  .  918,990  902,831  HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

SCRANTON,  PA.  Timat-a  .  *93.49*  4*0,230 

Tribuna-m  .  *45,088  503,3*3 

•Sorantonian-S  .  3*7,640  391,378 

Grand  Total  .  812,7*8  894,7*1 

•Includas  PARADE  **.4*5  linas  (19*0); 

55,923  linas  (1959). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  *55,293  *81,752 

Timas-Laadar-a  .  1,080,713  1,072,037 

•Indapandant-S  .  5*7,485  577,5*4 

Grand  Total  .  2.283.491  2,331,333  . . . 

•Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,752  linas  Fraaman-e  .  81*. • 

(19*0);  41,9*0  linas  (1959). 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

_ _ _ _ _  Star-m  .  1.12*, 

Journal-a  . 1,0*0.! 

•Joumal  A  Star-S  _  2*4,' 


Journal-d 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Salisbury  Post-a  .  5*4.230  539.882 

Salisbury  Post-S  .  179,39*  221,9*2 

Grand  Total  .  745.426  7*1,82* 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Laadar-a  .  730,88*  7**,638 

Argus-Laadar-S  .  2*8,184  247,50* 

Grand  Total  .  999,0*8  1,012,144 

SUPERIOR,  WISC. 

Talegram-e  .  5*4,550  572,2*8 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

Capital-m  .  9*7,191  952,120 

State  Journal-a  .  858,893  817,418 

Capital-Joumal-S  .  288,505  301,385 

Grand  Total .  2,094,589  2,070,923 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat-d  ...  1,102,129  1,1*4,928 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a  .  504,5**  55*,*I0 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  I44.349  125,6*3 


Grand  Total  .  650,895  680 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Governor  Sticks  Up 
For  His  Home  Town 

Columbus,  Ob 
A  dispute  between  a  reports 
of  the  Cleveland  Preu, 
Ballantine,  and  Gov.  Michiel'' 
DiSalle  disrupted  a  pres*  «*■ 


nGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Grand  Total  .  2,451,624  2,5*0,972 

•Includes  PARADE  *3.983  linas  (19*0); 
55,825  lines  (1959). 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,825,06*  1,5*7.865 

Star-S  .  371,718  361,172 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.  • . 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-e  565,320  551,58*  Grand  Total  .  4,256,1*0  3.726.2*0 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,282,750  1,317,372 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-ma  .  1,732,66*  1,6*3,017 

Grand  Total .  3.0**,3*7  2,882,012 

•Includas  PARADE  44,01*  lines  (I960);  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

55,825  linas  (1959).  Woonsocket  Call-a  .. .  751,6*9  786,776 


Amarican-N  ews-a 
Amarioan-Naws-S 


ference  in  the  State  House  »itk  j 
shouts  and  finger  pointing. 

“You  will  never  find  a  pi« 
conference  in  the  country  lib 
this  one,”  said  the  Govemw- 
Gov.  DiSalle  has  been  critit- 
zing  a  Press  story  that  spoke  << 


Grand  Total 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1,118,278  1,106,777 

APPLETON-MBIAH-MINASHA,  WISC. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,523,07*  1,518,076 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  A  Naws-a  ...  9*9,22*  1,037,452 

Enquirer  A  News-S  ...  258,67*  293,53* 

Grand  Total .  1,207,898  1,330,986 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  820,791  821,497 

CANTON.  OHIO  Advartisar-^'  .' 

Rapository-a  .  1,756.482  1.700,63*  Advartiser-S  . 

Rapository-S  .  73*.*82  725,21*  Journal-a  .... 

Grand  Total .  2.490,96*  2,425.850  Grand  Total 

60 


WISC. 

1,291,031  1,229,788 

1,335,103  1,219,190 
422,233  433,03* 


Capital  Timas-a 
State  Journal-m 
State  Journal-S 


vice  flourishing  in  his  home  eiti' 
Mr.  Ballantine,  stm 


Toledo.  . .  . . . . 

editor  of  the  Press,  defendritj* 
story  as  factual.  Gov.  DiSw 
said  it  was  presented  in  a  » 


Argus-a  . . 
Dispatch-a 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

.  1,8*8,997  I. 974.37* 
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THE  BIG  CHANGE  IN  RUSSIA 
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The  Russian  people  today  are  enjoying 
a  “new  mood”  of  peace  and  relative  prosperity . . . 
in  spite  of  the  latest  freeze  in  the  cold  war 


In  its  June  21  issue.  Look  Magazine  goes  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  in  the  Soviet  Union  ...  to  the 
Russian  people  themselves.  In  an  exclusive, 
12-page  report.  Look  reveals  that  the  average 
Russian— under  easier  masters— is  finally  sam¬ 
pling  the  rewards  of  hard  work  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace. 

More  money,  leisure  time  and  consumer 
goods  are  available  in  Russia  today.  Personal 
rewards,  group  pressures  and  the  competitive 
spirit  are  now  part  of  the  industrial  system; 


it’s  unpopular  to  be  a  slacker.  Fear  is  relaxed 
and  hope  is  renewed  for  a  people  who  expect 
to  win  the  race  against  America. 

THE  BIG  CHANGE  IN  RUSSIA  is  LooK  Maga¬ 
zine’s  special  report  on  Russia’s  “new  mood,” 
and  what  it  could  mean  to  us  in  view  of  the 
recent  increase  in  East -West  tensions;  a  report 
that  comes,  not  from  the  leaders,  but  from  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  average  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It’s  in  the  June  21  issue  of 
Look,  on  sale  June  7. 


LOOK 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE-PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


Britannia 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


A  common  langnaf^e,  strong 
cultural  ties  and  a  wealthy  press 
have  all  helped  to  make  life  in 
America  a  little  easier  for  the 
average  British  correspondent. 
The  English  have  a  great  many 
mass  circulation  papers  spread 
over  the  Isles  and  while  they 
are  not  prone  to  ostentation, 
their  New  York  offices  offer 
material  evidence  of  the  British 
press’s  great  wealth.  This  is 
seen  in  their  large  airy  offices 
in  the  best  buildings,  in  the 
carpeted  floors,  large  staffs  and 
formidable  reference  libraries. 

Large  Staff  Here 

The  New  York  office  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Morning  Post,  for  instance,  is 
located  in  the  AP  building  in 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  along  with  a 
good  many  other  British  news¬ 
papers.  The  Telegraph’s  first 
correspondent  in  America  was 
Percy  Bullen,  who  was  a  one- 
man  bureau  operating  out  of 
New  York  and  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1900s.  Today,  the 
Telegraph,  which  has  since 
merged  with  the  Morning  Post, 
has  four  corresnondents  in  New 
York,  two  in  Washington  and 
about  a  dozen  stringers  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  U.  S. 

Last  year,  the  Telegraph’s 
New  York  bureau  chief,  Alex 
Faulkner,  was  in  Washington 
for  an  ASNE  meeting  in  which 
he  participated  with  American 
editors  in  a  panel  discussion  on 
international  reporting.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  editors  at  the 
time  by  the  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Lester 
Markel,  who  obser\’ed:  “The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  closer  to 
being  an  American  paper  than 
any  in  England,  and  I  mean 
that  as  a  compliment.” 

After  26  years  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  America,  Mr. 
Faulkner  is  probably  used  to 
hearing  this  type  of  compliment. 
In  a  calm,  deliberate,  unsensa- 
tional  manner,  he  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  major  and  minor  news 
events  all  over  the  U.  S.  for  so 
long,  that  among  many  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  covering  the  same 
stories  he  frequently  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  just  another  American 
reporter. 

Mr.  Faulkner  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1934  at  the  age  of  29 
from  the  Telegraph’s  Paris 
office.  “The  Telegraph  offered 
me  a  job  as  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  at  double  the  salary  I 
was  making  in  Paris,”  Mr. 
Faulker  recalled.  “I  thought  this 
was  a  mimificent  sum  but  sub¬ 
sequently  discovered  upon  my 
arrival  here  that  to  live  in  New 


York  my  salary  should  have 
been  trebled.” 

So  Many  Specialists 

Apparently,  even  in  1934, 
living  costs  in  America  were 
high  for  foreign  correspondents, 
particularly  in  comparison  to 
the  cost  of  living  in  other  for¬ 
eign  capitals.  However,  Mr. 
Faulkner  generally  found  life  in 
America  exciting  and  he  was  too 
busy  to  worry  about  such  mun¬ 
dane  matters  as  living  costs. 

In  1937  the  Telegraph  bought 
the  Morning  Post  and  acquired 
Denys  Smith  as  Washington 
correspondent.  (Both  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  and  Mr.  Smith  were  honored 
this  year  by  the  University  of 
California  of  Los  Angeles  in  its 
second  biennial  Foreign  Press 
Awards.  Mr.  Smith  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  U.  S. 
affairs  while  Mr.  Faulkner 
shared  honors  with  Stephane 
Groueff  of  Paris-Match  for  out¬ 
standing  reporting  on  American 
arts  and  culture.) 

In  1939,  Mr.  Faulkner  be¬ 
came  the  Telegraph’s  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  York  and  he 
has  been  in  that  position  ever 
since.  In  26  years  he  has  seen 
the  foreign  press  in  America 
grow  from  a  few  score  news¬ 
men  to  the  500  or  more  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  country 
today. 

“When  I  first  arrived  in 
America,”  Mr.  Faulkner  ob¬ 
served,  “I  w’as  the  sole  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Telegraph.  To¬ 
day  I  have  three  assistants  and 
Denys  Smith  in  Washington  has 
one.  There  are  so  many  special¬ 
ists  now,  too,  travelling  all  over 
the  country.  Aviation  writers 
and  other  types  of  experts  are 
constantly  arriving  here  from 
England  for  special  tours  of 
the  country.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  this  sort  of  activity 
was  rare  here.” 

Between  its  New  York  and 
Washington  offices,  Teleg^raph 
correspondents  provide  their 
home  office  with  both  basic  and 
supplementary  type  news  serv¬ 
ices.  They  do  a  great  deal  of 
traveling  throughout  the  year 
and  are  used  to  hopping  about 
the  coimtry  to  any  big  Ameri¬ 
can  news  breaks  or  pouncing  on 
stories  which  have  British 
angles.  Copy  is  filed  to  the 
Telegraph  by  press  wireless  and 
air  mail. 

Pair  Singled  Out 

Both  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Denys 
Smith  are  among  several  British 
correspondents  in  America  who 
are  repeatedly  singled  out  by 
foreign  newsmen  themselves  as 
being  outstanding  correspond¬ 
ents.  Usually,  when  foreign 
newsmen  make  such  a  designa¬ 


tion  they  mean  that  these  cor¬ 
respondents  take  a  serious  atti¬ 
tude  in  their  approach  to  news, 
that  they  write  often  about 
American  events  and  trends  and 
that  they  consistently  strive  to 
present  a  balanced  view  of  what 
is  happening  here.  'These  news¬ 
men  have  individual  personal¬ 
ities  and  writing  styles  but  often 
their  basic  approach  to  news 
coverage — the  straight-forward 
style  and  constant  search  for 
perspective — is  startlingly  alike. 

In  part  this  may  stem  from 
a  common  background  these 
correspondents  generally  share. 
Mr.  Faulkner  points  out  that  in 
England  the  normal  route  to  a 
journalism  career  is  via  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  to  Fleet 
Street  by  distinguishing  your¬ 
self  in  some  way.  Those  who 
prove  themselves  outstanding 
foreign  correspondents  end  up, 
in  a  striking  number  of  cases, 
spending  one-quarter  or  more  of 
their  lives  in  foreign  lands. 

This  particular  factor  con¬ 
cerning  foreign  correspondents, 
incidentally,  is  not  confined  to 
the  British  press.  A  study  of 
the  lives  of  many  individual 
newsmen  from  nations  all  over 
the  globe  indicates  this  drift  in 
the  occupation  holds  true  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  foreign 
press. 

Regarding  his  own  back¬ 
ground,  Mr.  Faulkner  says  he 
always  wanted  to  be  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
newsman  for  a  string  of  local 
papers  in  north  London  and  put 
in  a  year  doing  every  kind  of 
reporting  imaginable,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  “the  hole  gamut  of  bread- 
and-butter  reporting.” 

“I  have  always  believed,”  Mr. 
Faulkner  commented,  “that 
whatever  I  later  accomplished 
on  major  newspapers  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  wide 
variety  of  reporting  I  did  in 
those  early  years.” 

'Ilie  Times  of  London 

Another  British  newspaper¬ 
man  who  has  earned  a  wide 
reputation  in  America  as  an 
outstanding  correspondent  is 
54-year-old  Eric  Britter,  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  'The  Times  has  two 
correspondents  in  Washington, 
two  in  New  York,  a  stringer  at 
the  United  Nations  and  about 
seven  other  stringers  scattered 
about  the  coimtry. 

An  unusual  facet  of  the 
Times’  operation  here  is  its  use 
of  trans-Atlantic  telephone.  The 
majority  of  foreign  newspapers 
in  America  rely  on  press  wire¬ 
less,  Western  Union  and  air 
mail  for  filing  of  stories.  Trans- 
Atlantic  phone  is  used  only  on 
rare  occasions  when  other  fa¬ 
cilities  break  down  or  when 
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chief  correspond cns  here 
consult  quickly  and  per«»,ij, 
with  editors  bju  k  home. 

The  Times,  however,  fild 
percent  of  its  stories  ootofHn 
York  by  phone.  This  is  done  ^ 
three  calls  a  day  consigtanif 
what  Mr.  Britter  described  a 
“ten  to  twenty  minute  fixed  tm- 
tract  calls  during  which  ti^ 
we  can  get  across  sevenl  ^ 
sand  wonls.” 

Mr.  Britter  pointed  out  tbs 
a  great  many  improvemm 
have  been  made  in  trans-Atlii. 
tic  telephone  facilities  over  tk 
years  and  that  since  a  li. 
marine  cable  was  laid  thm 
years  ago  the  Times  has  few 
reception  is  perfect. 

Cun  Repeat  on  Phone 

“Wireless  sometimes  gtti 
garbled,”  Mr.  Britter  said 
“whereas  over  the  phone  ween 
repeat  things  and  make  nn 
the  listeners  get  every  word  w. 
rect.  'There  is  also  a  dictaplm 
on  the  other  end  which  a^a 
a  double  check.  .After  a  call  s 
made  if  there  is  any  question  a 
all  about  what  an  opentc 
heard,  the  dictaphone  will  k 
that  straight.  Using  this  mefiioc 
we  don’t  suffer  so  much  tm 
sunspots. 

“We  set  great  store  by  a- 
curacy  and  we  feel  this  is  tk 
best  method.  We  rarely  hm 
mishearings  or  misrepresesb 
tions.  If  I  spot  a  mistake  in  od 
newspaper  later,  I  become  in¬ 
censed  and  ask  London  why  it 
happened.  But  this  doesn’t  oc 
cur  often.” 

Mr.  Britter  and  other  ’fime 
newsmen  contribute  to  a  weddy 
feature  called  “Reports  Pro; 
America,”  in  which  sevenl  n- 
porters  all  over  the  U.  S.  dc 
scribe  current  situations  in  tba.' 
respective  areas.  Each  ww 
staff  correspondents  and  strinf- 
ers  send  their  reports  to  Wiilt- 
ington  where  they  are  in  ton 
airmailed  to  London. 

Once  or  twice  a  month  the 
New  York  office  files  a  festun 
or  interpretive  type  artWe 
called  “turnovers,”  so  named  !»• 
cause  in  the  old  days  a  resdet 
had  to  turn  the  page  to  reni 
the  rest  of  the  article.  Thea 
features,  are  usually  shoo: 
1,200  words  in  length. 

Interested  in  .Accoonto 

Mr.  Britter  has  been  in  11* 
New  York  office  five  yean  n#» 
He  spent  most  of  his  prenoit 
news  career  either  as  a  con*- 
spondent  for  British-owned  In¬ 
dian  papers  or  as  a  forei|i 
correspondent. 

Originally  he  intended  to  be 
an  accoimtant  and  studied 
nomics  at  London  University  n 
1924.  During  his  student  dip 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  A  STEREOTYPE 

Although  traffic  safety  is  still  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  editorial 
comment,  more  and  more  columns  these  days  carry  this  kind  of 
preface; 

"Now  that  the  vacation  season  is  here,  the  Summer  air  is  being 
crammed  again  with  admonitions  to  drive  carefully  ..." 

The  piece  then  unwinds  to  the  cynical  conclusion  that  warnings  to 
drivers  are  no  longer  effective.  ("Look  at  the  accident  record. 

Doesn't  it  prove  the  futility  of  sloganeering?") 

Anyone  who  knows  the  problems  of  an  editorial  writer  can  appreciate 
his  position.  Traffic  safety  editorials  are  tough  to  compose.  The 
subject  itself  has  become  an  editorial  page  stereotype.  Fresh 
approaches  to  the  safety  problem — and  fresh  prose  to  describe  these 
approaches — are  almost  equally  hard  to  come  by. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  the  need  to  tell  drivers  to  be  careful  is 
still  here.  We  believe  these  well-worn  words  will  be  effective  so 
long  as  reasonable  people  can  read. 

Of  course  there  is  a  need  for  safer  streets  and  highways  and  cars, 
and  for  tighter  traffic  laws  and  law  enforcement.  But  the  final 
solutijn  to  traffic  accidents  is  up  to  your  readers:  the  drivers  and  the 
pedestrians . 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  -  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Britannia 
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he  worked  part-time  for  the 
Economist  of  London  and 
through  this  association  he  sub¬ 
sequently  decided  to  become  a 
journalist.  In  1928  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Economist  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  worked  for  them  one 
year  before  the  travel  bug  sud¬ 
denly  gripped  him. 

Mr.  Britter  left  England  in 
1939  and  spent  the  next  10  years 
in  India,  beginning  as  a  copy 
editor  for  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
old  paper,  the  Pioneer,  which 
at  that  time  was  still  a  flourish¬ 
ing  publication.  He  stayed  five 
years  with  this  paper  in  Luck¬ 
now  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
news  editor  and  editorial  writer. 

In  1934  he  became  editorial 
writer  and  assistant  editor  of 
the  Times  of  India  in  Bombay 
and  remain^  in  this  position 
for  five  years  until  the  war 
broke  out  in  1939.  He  spent  the 
next  six  years  as  a  Public  In¬ 
formation  Officer,  initially  as  a 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy 
and  later  as  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  the 
Indian  Army.  In  these  positions 
he  covered  stories  in  Burma, 
North  Africa,  Italy,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  South  East  Asia. 

Came  from  Far  Elast 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Mr. 
Britter  joined  the  staff  of  the 
London  Times.  Before  coming 
to  the  U.  S.  he  worked  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  Indonesia, 
Malaya,  Burma  and  India.  He 
covered  the  war  over  Kashmir 
from  Pakistan  and  the  Korean 
War  while  based  in  Japan. 

“I’m  always  quite  happy 
whether  I’m  reporting  from 
Delhi,  Tokyo,  Indonesia  or  New 
York,”  Mr.  Britter  confessed. 
“America  lacks  some  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  color  of  India  and  Japan 
but  it  is  just  as  fascinating  in 
its  own  way.  I  regard  the  UN 
here  as  my  main  beat  and  my 
paper  always  takes  stories  in 
this  area  seriously.  At  the  UN 
I  hobnob  with  people  from  82 
countries  and  find  myself  once 
again  meeting  people  I  had 
known  when  I  was  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Asia.” 

Mr.  Britter  and  Mr.  Faulkner 
share  in  common  at  least  one 
professional  trademark:  they 
both  represent  newspapers 
which  are  more  interested  in  re¬ 
ceiving  depersonalized,  straight¬ 
forward  stories  and  articles 
from  their  correspondents 
rather  than  the  highly-stylized, 
first-person  reports  required  of 
another  type  of  British  news¬ 
man  in  America. 

Mr.  Faulkner  sometimes  has 
his  articles  bylined,  sometimes 
not.  Mr.  Britter  rarely  gets  any 
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kind  of  byline  and  he  is  quick 
to  acknowledge  this  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  he  prefers.  He  believes  that 
in  the  un-bylined  article  a  re¬ 
porter  has  more  of  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  relax  and  approach  his 
subject  objectively  instead  of 
constantly  worrying  about  the 
need  to  assert  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  thoughts. 

This  approach  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  one  used  by  Don 
Iddon  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
a  47  year  old  reporter  and 
columnist  who  has  been  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  America 
for  the  past  23  years.  His  syn¬ 
dicated  column,  “Don  Iddon’s 
Diary,”  written  here  in  the  U.S., 
is  carried  by  117  newspapers  in 
21  countries  including  England, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Malta, 
Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the 
British  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

“The  ‘Diary,’  ”  Mr.  Iddon  ex¬ 
plained,  “contains  commentary 
on  American  life  as  seen 
through  fairly  intense  British 
eyes.  Years  ago  I  was  criticized 
for  waving  the  Union  Jack  too 
much,  but  people  tell  me  I’ve 
mellowed  quite  a  bit  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  column  is  more  bal¬ 
anced  today.” 

Unique  Poeition 

Mr.  Iddon’s  position  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  is  probably 
unique.  Certainly  there  are  not 
too  many  other  newsmen  who 
as  foreign  correspondents  write 
a  syndicated  column  of  personal 
views  and  reactions  on  Ameri¬ 
can  life  which  is  read  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  in  21  countries. 

His  office  in  Rockefeller  Plaza 
houses  the  staff  for  Associated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  a  chain  of 
British  newspapers  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Mail,  the  London  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  the  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Daily  Sketch  and  28 
provincial  newspapers. 

The  Mail  has  three  corre¬ 
spondents  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Washington.  The  News  has 
one  reporter  in  New  York  while 
the  Dispatch  and  Sketch  share 
another  here,  for  a  total  of  six 
newsmen  representing  this 
chain. 

Mr.  Iddon  and  other  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  Associated 
papers  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  travelling  throughout  the 
year.  Few  foreign  news  offices 
place  as  much  emphasis  as  the 
Mail  does  on  staffing  news 
events  wherever  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  break  in  the  U.S.,  Alaska, 
and  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
New  York  office  will  shoot  a 
correspondent  off  to  Jamaica, 
Cuba  or  Bermuda  just  for  a 
short  feature  story. 

Cover  Our  Elections 

Mail  correspondents  covered 
the  Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan 
tours  of  America.  They  cover  all 
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Presidential  elections  from  the 
primaries  to  Election  Day,  com¬ 
plete  with  spot  news,  features 
and  interpretive  articles.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  provide  the  home 
office  with  both  basic  and 
supplementary  coverage  on  the 
entire  North  American  conti¬ 
nent. 

They  dislike  using  wire  serv¬ 
ice  material  which  they  describe 
as  being  routine  and  colorless. 
This  is  a  complaint  one  re¬ 
peatedly  hears  not  only  from 
members  of  the  British  press 
but  from  foreign  newsmen  in 
general.  A  correspondent  from 
the  London  Daily  Express  ob- 
ser\’ed  that  British  newsmen  are 
“constantly  amazed  at  how 
much  Americans  rely  on  the 
agencies.  As  much  as  possible 
we  use  them  for  information 
purposes  only.  Beyond  that  we 
rewrite  ever^hing  or  staff  the 
story  ourselves.” 

In  part,  however,  some  of  this 
passion  for  staffing  everything 
admittedly  springs  from  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  personalized 
approach  to  journalism.  This 
type  of  news  philosophy  stresses 
the  direct,  bylined  writer-to- 
reader  approach  in  which  the 
correspondent  emphasizes  the  I- 
was-there  element  in  the  story. 

Popular  Column 

Mr.  Iddon  has  built  up  a  very 
popular  column  by  use  of  this 
method.  Whether  he’s  covering 
politics  or  writing  about  Holly¬ 
wood  celebrities  he  employs  the 
personal  idiom.  After  23  years 
in  this  country  he  has  come  to 
know  a  great  many  public  fig¬ 
ures  and  he  can  often  obtain 
feature- type  interviews  with 
them.  He  is  friendly  with  a  good 
number  of  film  stars  and  visits 
Hollywood  three  or  four  times 
a  year  to  keep  up  these  con¬ 
tacts. 

Mr.  Iddon  has  spent  the  major 
portion  of  his  news  career  in 
America.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  Express  in 
1936.  The  Express  sent  him  to 
America  as  an  assistant  to  its 


chief  correspondent  hew.  ^ 
1938  he  returned  to 
where  the  Mail  offered  hia  % 
job  of  New  York  correspoe^i^ 
Mr.  Iddon  accepted  the  offer 
has  been  here  over  since. 

Meanwhile,  like  the  Mail,th 
Express  operation  in  Annia 
has  changed  from  the  one  im 
job  it  was  in  the  30s  to  a 
of  five;  four  correspondenti  i 
New  York  and  one  in  Waihi^. 
ton.  The  Express  also 
trates  on  personalized  jooiai. 
ism  and  its  correspondMti » 
constantly  shooting  off  enq. 
where  to  cover  major  nm 
breaks.  Recently,  one  newaa 
had  barely  arrived  in  the  Net 
York  office  on  a  new  fonip 
assignment  when  he  made  n 
trips  to  the  ('aribbean  in  « 
many  weeks. 

On  one  occasion  an  Gxpns 
reporter  flew  to  Jamaia  k 
cover  the  story  of  an  attempW 
insurrection  on  the  islani  Ht 
filed  two  stories  of  about  SN 
words  each,  neither  of  iddd 
was  published.  Apparently  th 
Express  can  afford  the  lunryd 
whipping  correspondents  ato 
the  globe  for  special  stories  ni 
then  scrapping  the  material  i 
space  requirements  demand  it 

Rotatimi  System 

Express  foreign  correspoai- 
ents  all  over  the  world  are  » 
tated  every  six  months  to  > 
year  in  an  effort  to  maintain  i 
fresh  approach  to  news  in  eiii 
foreign  office. 

Recently  a  visitor  to  the  Ei 
press’s  New  York  bureau  to 
looking  over  an  edition  of  tk 
paper  in  which  there  were  tn 
front  page  stories  on  the  Amer 
ican  U2  plane  being  shot  dow 
over  Russia.  One  article  out  d 
Washington  by  Christopher  Dob¬ 
son  was  titled:  “We’ll  Go  Oi 
Says  Herter.”  Next  to  it  to 
an  article  out  of  Moscow  by 
Ross  Mark,  titled:  “We  WI 
Stop  You  Says  K.”  Henry 
Lowrie,  New  York  bureau  ciid 
for  the  Express,  smiled  and  h 
formed  the  visitor,  “If  thin  in¬ 
cident  had  occurred  two  months 
ago  those  bylines  would  h*w 
been  reversed.  We  like  to  keep 
our  boys  moving.” 

Mr.  Lowrie  himself  is  a  iw 
exception  to  the  Express’s  polity 
of  frequent  rotation  of  cone 
spondents  because  he  has  o- 
pressed  a  preference  for  Ihinj 
in  America.  He  has  been  in  tk 
U.  S.  15  years  now,  rot^ 
only  between  the  paper’s  Wmh- 
ington  and  New  York  oflic» 

The  52  year  old  bureau  did 
began  his  journalism 
a  copyboy  on  the  Glasgow  ^ 
ning  Citizen  in  1923,  A  ^ 
years  later  the  paper  wan  nf 
and  became  a  member  of  W" 
Beaverbrook’s  chain.  Mr.  L*** 
remained  with  the  Citiie#®''' 
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rorid  War  Two  broke  out  and 
|e«ter«d  the  Royal  Nav-y. 

Worked  in  Wanhington 

ifter  the  war  he  was  dis- 
in  Nt-w  York  City 
(lieR  he  discovered  there  was 
I  vacancy  open  for  a  newsman 
h  the  Express  bureau.  He  spent 
fX  years  as  a  correspondent  in 

paper’s  New  York  office  be- 
|9ic  he  was  transferred  to 
fuhinjfton.  After  another  six 
•r  seven  years  in  the  Washing- 
BO  oiBce  he  returned  to  New 
fork  last  year  as  bureau  chief. 
Mr.  Lowrie  says  his  bureau 
jroMdes  both  a  basic  and  sup- 
jlfmtaury  sen- ice  to  the  home 
lAcc  and  all  news  is  sent  out 
jy  wireless.  Most  copy  is  sent 
Irom  the  New  York  office,  in- 
•ijdinjf  stories  by  correspond- 
gits  reporting  from  areas  out- 
(ide  the  city.  He  emphasized  the 
[irt  that  the  Express  also  dis¬ 
likes  relying  on  the  wire  serv¬ 
ing  for  its  basic  material, 
.tjeicy  copy  is  rewritten  and 
Bpplemeiited  by  material  from 
the  bureau’s  morgue  or  from  its 
own  reporters. 

The  Caryl  Chessman  execu- 
tioB,  for  instance  was  staffed 
from  New  York.  The  bureau 
took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tanity,  and  later  sent  its  eorre- 
spondent  to  Hollywood  for  a 
feitare  on  Rex  Harrison. 


One  of  the  teleprinters  in  the 
Express  office  here  has  a  sign 
pasted  on  its  glass  window  ad¬ 
vising  its  correspondents  that 
“London  Knows  Where  You  Are 
Every  Minute.”  This  is  quite  a 
claim.  Some  Express  reporters 
move  around  so  fast  and  so 
often  they  claim  that  half  the 
time  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  themselv-es. 

*  *  * 

Next:  Foreign  Wire  Service*. 

Insight  on  Political 
Reporting  by  Experts 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  had  its 
fourth  High  School  Editors’ 
Conference  May  20,  with  Robert 
L.  M.  Ahem,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  awarding  58  prizes. 

John  Harris,  political  editor, 
described  the  traveling  entailed 
in  scouting  out  the  issues  that 
would  figure  in  a  presidential 
election.  His  work  on  this  year's 
elections  began  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  he  said,  when  he 
traveled  Alaska  from  Ketchikan 
to  the  Arctic  Circle  with  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Robert  Healy,  Washington 
correspondent,  predicted  that 
the  Democratic  fight  will  be  be¬ 
tween  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 


Retired  Employees 
Tell  Experiences 

Chicago 

To  provide  readers  with  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  concerning 
retirement,  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  has  begun  publication 
of  a  series  of  articles  describing 
post-retirement  activities  of 
former  Tribune  writers. 

First  story  in  the  series  was 
written  by  Bob  Becker,  for 
many  years  the  Tribune’s  out¬ 
doors  editor,  who  now  spends 
winters  in  Florida  and  summers 
near  Fish  Creek  in  Door  County, 
Wis.  Upcoming  articles  to  follow 
include: 

The  Rev.  John  Evans,  former 
religion  and  education  editor; 
Frank  Hinman,  retired  member 
of  Sunday  room  staff ;  Leon  Har- 
pole,  retired  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber;  Oney  Fred  Sweet,  former 
reporter;  Ora  Willis,  retired 
copy  editor;  and  Gary  Sheehan, 
former  Tribune  staff  artist. 

• 

2>in-l  Combination 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  News  is  offering 
readers  a  2-in-l  combination  on 
their  favorite  summer  topics. 
The  Sunday,  June  12  issue  will 
include  the  Annual  Air-Condi¬ 
tioning  Section,  and,  the  An¬ 
nual  Summer  Fishing  Guide. 


Survey  Shows 
Schools  Get 
Fair  Share 

School  activities  get  a  “fair” 
share  of  the  news  space  in  a 
selected  group  of  Indiana  daily 
newspapers,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  Bureau  of  Media 
Services  at  Indiana  University. 

The  study  of  news  content 
was  made  by  the  newspaper 
management  class  and  by  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  student.  The 
report  revealed  that  78%  of 
school  and  school-related  news 
went  to  college  and  high  school 
sports  .and  to  activities  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  The  remaining  22% 
dealt  with  Parent-Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  reports,  plus  other 
school  news. 

“With  sports  eliminated, 
schools  still  received  an  average 
of  11  columns  a  week  in  each 
newspaper — space  enough  to  tell 
a  fairly  complete  story,”  says 
the  Indiana  Publisher.  “The 
practical  answer  to  the  problem 
of  informing  the  public  about 
school  problems,  the  study  con¬ 
cludes,  must  come  from  the 
school  system  itself.” 


win  $1500. 


FOR  PUBLISHED 
I  ARTICLES  RELATING 
TO  HIGHWAYS 


5TH  ANNUAL  TED  V.  RODGERS  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  (DEADLINE  JUNE  30TH) 


19000  will  be  awarded  to  writers  of  published  articles 
that  contribute  to  better  public  understanding  of 
highway  development  progress  and  use.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.  (American  trucking 
industry)  and  Trailmobile  Inc.  (manufacturers  of 
truck-trailers),  awards  are  given  in  three  categories: 
daily  newspapers,  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines. 

AWARDS 

First  award  in  each  of  the  three  categories  is  $1500, 
second  $700,  third  $300.  Also,  each  first  award  win¬ 
ner  may  designate  a  school  of  journalism  to  receive  a 
$500  companion  award-grant. 

RULES 

1.  Eligibility  is  open  to  all  authors  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  between  July  1,  1959  and  June  30,  1960, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contribute  to 
better  public  understanding  of  development  and 
progress  of  highways  and  the  role  of  highways  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  nation. 
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2.  Articles  or  series  of  articles  are  eligible  and  may  be 
entered  in  3  categories:  (1)  Daily  newspapers  (2) 
Weekly  newspapers  (3)  Magazines  (except  those 
devoted  primarily  to  the  transportation  industries). 

3.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  copyright  ownership,  name  and  date  of  publication 
in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  category  in  which  it 
is  entered. 

4.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  July  1,  1960  (post¬ 
mark).  Mail  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 
1424  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

5.  Material  cannot  be  returned.  Decision  of  judges 

is  final.  Duplicate  prizes  in  event  of  ties.  Awards 
program  subject  to  state  and  national  regulations. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  mid-October,  1960. 
Complete  list  of  winners  on  request. _ 
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Bridge’s  Best! 

The  world’s  foremost  bridge  authority,  Charles  H. 
Goren,  has  won  more  tournaments  than  any  other 
champion  in  history . . .  holds  every  major  trophy ...  is 
the  winner  of  more  Master.  Points  than  any  other  player. 

The  champion  of  champions,  Goren  writes  as  well  as 
he  plays  —  has  written  more  books  on  bridge,  and  sold 
more  copies  than  any  other  expert. 

His  CT-NYN  feature,  “Goren  on  Bridge,”  has  a 
following  of  millions  — fans  make  widespread  use  of  his 
methods  in  both  sociable  games  and  tournament  play. 

Goren  helps  newspapers  to  get  and  hold  well-to-do  and 
socially  desirable  readers  — is  a  favorite  of  both  the 
Advertising  and  Circulation  Managers! 

Phone,  write,  or  wire  for  proofs  and  prices  — today! 

Chie€§gaTrihune"Neu?YarhNew>s ' 
Syndicate.  Ine. 


SYNDICATES 

Boating  Column  Wins 
Land-Lubber  Readers 


Chicago 

Boating,  from  dinghies  to 
racing  sloops,  but  with  special 
emphasis  on  “runabouts”  with 
outboard  motors,  is  a  family 
participation  sport  that  is  grow- 
;  ing  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  a 
I  newspaper  reader  interest  fea- 
I  ture,  says  John  Bohannan,  Co- 
\  Iambus  (Ohio)  Sunday  Star 
managing  editor  and  author  of 
the  weekly  column,  “You’re  the 
Skipper.” 

John,  who  has  been  a  “sailor” 

I  for  45  years,  turns  out  a  weekly 
I  feature  on  boating  for  the  Chi- 
j  cago  Sunday  Times  Syndicate. 

’  His  column  is  now  appearing  in 
!  more  than  50  papers. 

An  “Old  .Sail” 

His  boating  adventures  began 
as  a  small  boy  in  a  rowboat  at 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  have 
since  expanded  to  include  both 
sail  and  power  boating  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  His  present  boat 
is  a  husky  New  Jersey  cabin 
sea  skiff  which  he  uses  to  gather 
material  and  take  photos  for 
“You’re  the  Skipper”  column. 
He’s  a  familiar  figure  on  Lake 
Erie  during  the  Summer  season. 

“Today,”  he  says,  “when  the 
entire  family  gets  into  the  act, 
they  want  all  the  power  they 
i  can  afford — the  bigger  the  boat 
I  the  more  horse  power  for  these 
outboard  cruisers.” 

Mr.  Bohannan  seeks  to  share 
his  45  years  of  boating  and 
yachting  experience  with  these 
land  lubbers,  who  need  instruc¬ 
tion  in  seamanship  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  educa¬ 
tional  material  covering  hints 
on  motor  upkeep  and  type  of 
craft  best  suitable  for  various 
kinds  of  boating,  water  skiing 
and  skin  diving. 

I  Has  Wide  .Audience 

He  told  E&P  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers  estimated  that 
37  million  people  engaged  in 
boating  last  year  in  the  U.  S. 

I  This  represents  a  wide  audience 
I  for  newspapers  to  reach,  he 
i  pointed  out.  Besides,  boating  is 
j  a  great  potential  advertising 
revenue  builder.  Last  year,  re¬ 
tail  sales  for  combined  boating 
equipment,  including  boats, 
I  motors  and  accessories,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2^  billion,  he  added. 

“A  recent  survey  among  66 
i  banks  showed  th’>t.  boats  are 


second  only  to  autos  in  buk 
loans,  with  home  fumiahite 
third  and  home  appliai^ 
fourth,”  said  .Mr.  Bohanim, 
who  added  that  outboard  motor 
manufacturers  and  local  boot 
dealers  are  the  best  sources  (or 
newspaper  advertising,  aloi| 


John  Bohannon 


with  the  annual  boat  shorn 
which  are  springing  up  acros 
the  country  each  Winter  season. 

A  Revenue  Builder 

He  noted  that  New  York’s 
newspapers  carried  more  thu 
60  pages  of  boating  news  aid 
ads  in  special  show  sections  last 
January.  In  Columbus,  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch-Star  Boat 
Show  had  its  premiere  and  re 
suited  in  two  special  sections,  > 
16-page  standard  size  section  ii 
the  Dispatch,  with  76%  in  ada 
plus  a  24-page  tabloid  sectioc 
in  the  Sunday  Star,  includiii 
50%  advertising.  The  show  at¬ 
tracted  over  50,000  in  attad- 
ance  during  the  four-day  stand 
in  Columbus.  Classified  ads  are 
particularly  productive  for  load 
dealers  selling  boats  and  motors, 
he  pointed  out. 

A  boating  column  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  appear  in 
the  sports  section,  said  Mr 
Bohannan  in  answer  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  who  may  feel  his  sport  pages 
are  already  crowded  for  space 
“Just  get  the  column  started 
and  it  makes  room  for  itsetf," 
he  suggested.  “It  doesn’t  hare 
to  be  anchored  to  the  spots 
section.  Dealer  ads  usually 
follow  and  there  is  a  natuBi 
grouping  around  the  column. 

Mr.  Bohannan  says  the  only 
way  to  write  such  a  column  # 
to  be  active  in  boating,  »  ^ 
writer  can  put  himself  in 
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rtition  of  solving  problems  of 
^new  boatman.  He  has  found  ’ 
hu  weekly  column  is  equally  : 
^  read  duriii)?  the  Winter  1 
with  no  appreciable  lag  ' 
a  reader  inten  st.  “Boatmen  do 
,W  of  their  reading:  in  the  Fall 
0l  Winter,  after  the  boating: 
^  is  over,”  he  explained. 
<TVf  lik®  about  new 

notors,  boats  and  what  to  do 
jioot  corrosion  and  ship  ' 
romis. 

He  also  devotes  some  space  to 
iroinoting  the  seamanship  j 
(panes  given  by  the  U.  S.  Power 
jqoadrons  and  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Gaard  Auxiliaiy.  John  is  a  past 
(pnmnder  of  the  Columbus 
pt«er  Squadron,  in  which  he 
iinierved  as  editor  of  “Galley 
Ganip,"  the  squadron’s  monthly 
-yTine  for  10  years.  He  holds 
tlN  rank  of  navigrator  in  the 
U.  8.  Power  Squadrons. 

Mr.  Bohannan  won  the  - 
s  Fleming:  Day  Award 
iwlyear  for  disting:uished  news- 
pipB  writing:  in  the  boating: 
Sdd.  The  Columbus  Star  was  ’ 
urarded  boating:’s  Golden 
Anrd  by  the  National  Associ- 
itieB  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
faehrers  for  leadership  in  edi- 
toiial  coverag:e  and  advertising: 
linage  in  the  w'eekly  division. 

• 

\dams  Column 
hr  All  Faiths 

The  trosWn,*/ ton  (D.  C.)  Eve-  i 
«iiV  Star  carried  a  feature  story 
by  Casper  Nannes,  its  religious  i 
news  editor,  about  Dr.  Carlyle  , 
.Adams  (Box  364,  Albany  1, 

X.  Y.),  Presbyterian  minister,  | 
vh#  is  the  “Our  Religions”  col-  \ 
umnist. 

The  column  appears  in  26  , 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  i 
ad  is  distributed  by  The  Reg-  j 
ister  £  Tribune  Syndicate.  i 

Dr.  Adams  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  before  he  entered  the  min-  ' 
istry  and  was  on  the  staff  of  j 
the  United  States  Daily,  prede-  ' 
Mssor  of  the  current  magazine, 

C.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 
The  Albany  Times-Union  asked  \ 
bm  to  write  a  column  while 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Madison 
•Aienne  Presbyterian  Church  i 
there.  He  is  currently  president  | 
^  the  Albany  Council  of  | 
Chnrehes.  Two  years  ago,  he  . 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  j 
Jordan  and  Israel.  I 

“Ut  me  try  a  question-and-  ' 
column  on  religion  free 
'mm  controversy,  that  would  try 
to  heal  rather  than  divide,  and  ' 
l^d  be  as  factual  as  possible,”  | 
t*-  Adams  suggested  to  the 
’’o^spaper. 

^  of  this  immediately  popu- 
**  ^umn,  g:rew  the  current 
Rented  “Our  Religions”  fea-  i 
tare. 


One  problem  Dr.  Adams  faced 
was  how  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  other  faiths  than 
his  own.  For  advice  on  Roman 
Catholic  questions,  he  turned  to 
friends  at  the  Franciscan  mon¬ 
astery  and  seminary  at  Rens¬ 
selaer,  N.  Y.  An  especially  g^xxi 
friend  is  the  Rev.  Edgar  Holden, 
professor  of  theology  at  the 
.seminary.  When  questions  about 
the  Jewish  faith  arise,  Dr. 
Adams  confers  with  Dr.  Alvin 
S.  Roth  of  Temple  Beth  Emeth 
and  Rabbi  Herman  Kieval  of 
Temple  Israel  in  Albany. 

Dr.  Adams  said  one  of  his 
greatest  problems  is  to  condense 
answers  into  the  small  space 
allotted  him.  Some  readers,  un¬ 
aware  of  newspaper  space  limi¬ 
tations,  criticise  the  explana¬ 
tions  l)ecause  they  are  too  short. 
The  columnist  said  it  often  takes 


him  10  hours  of  research  to 
write  a  one-paragraph  answer. 

When  a  question  is  selected 
for  reply  in  the  column.  Dr. 
Adams  sends  a  postcard  to  the 
writer  indicating  the  approxi¬ 
mate  day  it  will  appear  in  “Our 
Relig:ions.”  Despite  the  volume 
of  his  mail,  he  tries  to  answer 
as  many  letters  as  possible. 


.\KMEI)  FORCES  MAP 

A  five-column,  three-color  map 
showing  U.  S.  strength  in  Eur¬ 
ope  will  be  mailed  in  early  June 
to  subscribers  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  Full 
Service.  The  map  shows  where 
U.  S.  air,  naval  and  ground 
forces  are  located.  Insets  show 
the  number  of  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  each  area. 


"Official’  Boost 
For  Strip  Probetl 

Ottawa 

The  Parliamentary  committee 
on  elections  and  privileges  will 
investigate  chargres  by  a  mem¬ 
ber,  H.  W.  Herridge,  that  House 
of  Commons  stationery  was  used 
to  introduce  a  comic  strip  to 
Canadian  newspaper  editors. 

The  strip,  in  which  the  chief 
character  is  Jeff  Buchanon,  is 
the  creation  of  Ottawa  cartoon¬ 
ist  Gordon  Johnston. 

Mr.  Herridge  said  advertise¬ 
ments  for  it  were  mailed  to 
editors  in  official  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  envelopes. 

“It  raises  rather  a  novel 
point,”  said  Mr.  Speaker  Ro¬ 
land  Mitchener.  “It  is  really 
more  than  improper  use  of  the 
stationery  of  the  House.” 
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Zoned  Sections 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Mr.  Hubbard  and  Dick  Hainey 
direct  a  staff  of  36  to  37  young 
men  and  women  in  reporting, 
editing  and  publishing  these 
eight  “weeklies”  within  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  big  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Tribune.  Two 
reporters  are  assigned  to  each 
of  the  five  Sunday  sections  and 
the  three  Thursday  sections. 
Separate  copy  desks  are  main¬ 
tained  for  the  Sunday  and 
Thursday  sections.  Usually,  one 
or  two  extra  copyreaders  are 
assigned  to  the  copy  desks  as 
part  of  the  Tribune’s  training 
program. 

News  and  Ads  Flourish 

On  the  average,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  news  staff  turns  out 
between  60  to  80  columns  of 
news  and  pictures  for  the  Thurs¬ 
day  sections  and  150  to  180  col¬ 
umns  of  editorial  material  for 
the  Sunday  sections.  Zoned  ad¬ 
vertising  lumps  heavy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  seasons,  and  gets  a  peri¬ 
odic  shot  in  the  arm  as  new 
shopping  centers  blossom  in 
various  neighborhood  and  sub¬ 
urban  areas. 

The  Tribune  has  pioneered 
zoned  sections  as  a  metropolitan 
paper  and  as  the  zoned  section 
idea  has  spread  to  other  papers 
across  the  country,  editors  and 
ad  managers  have  trekked  to 
Chicago  to  see  firsthand  how  the 
Tribune  sections  are  handled. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  editorial 
scope  of  these  eight  sections,  an 
analysis  of  their  editorial  con¬ 
tent  was  recently  made  by  the 
Tribune’s  research  and  market¬ 
ing  division,  covering  sections 
published  over  a  month-long 
period  (Feb.  14  through  March 
13,  1960).  This  analysis  showed 
that  “names  make  news”  in 
these  eight  sections  with  an 
average  of  181  local  names  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  section. 

Breakdown  of  Content 

Here’s  a  breakdown  of  content 
of  over  700  stories  published: 

Neighborhood  people  featured 
in  96  pictures  and  69  stories. 

Local  sports  featured  in  111 
pictures  and  10  stories. 

Local  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions  featured  in  75  stories  and 
four  pictures. 

Community  services  and  plan¬ 
ning  covered  in  43  stories  and 
9  pictures. 

Community  laws  discussed  in 
41  stories. 

Local  schools  and  students 
featured  in  17  pictures  and  17 
stories. 

Community  entertainment  dis¬ 
cussed  in  24  stories  and  8  pic¬ 
tures. 


Local  politics  presented  in  21 
pictures  and  11  stories. 

Adult  programs  and  recrea¬ 
tion  covered  in  12  pictures  and 
19  stories. 

Local  churches  presented  in 
13  stories  and  3  pictures. 

Miscellaneous  general  inter¬ 
est  material  occupied  38  stories 
and  21  pictures. 

.4  Training  Ground 

“This  is  the  place  where  young 
people  get  their  start  on  the 
Tribune,”  explained  Mr.  Hainey. 
“They  are  sent  out  as  legmen  to 
report  the  news  firsthand.  They 
also  gain  experience  on  the  copy 
desk  and  in  makeup.  They  learn 
firsthand  to  accept  cutting  of 
their  stories  and  the  importance 
of  meeting  deadlines.  They  are 
also  taught  the  importance  of 
accuracy  as  to  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.” 

The  Tribune  expanded  its 
neighborhood  coverage  to  include 
three  sections  on  Thursday  in 
1949  in  response  to  advertiser 
demands,  because  Thursday  is 
an  important  shopping  night  in 
many  outlying  suburban  areas. 
The  Tribune,  as  a  result,  put 
more  reporters  into  the  field  to 
cover  neighborhood  news. 

Deadline  for  most  copy  in  the 
Thursday  sections  is  Monday 
night,  although  the  Tribune  can 
pick  up  late  news  on  Tuesday 
and  as  late  as  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Early  deadlines  are  main¬ 
tained  for  PTA,  church  and 
group  meetings.  Wednesday 
noon  is  the  deadline  for  Sunday 
copy,  with  any  important  news 
picked  up  on  Thursday  before 
going  to  press  that  night. 

Political  News  Localized 

Political  news  is  handled  on  a 
zoned  basis,  according  to  Con¬ 
gressional  and  State  Legislature 
districts,  and  according  to  alder- 
mantic  wards  in  Chicago.  Politi¬ 
cal  stories  are  localized  and 
written  by  the  regular  staff  of 
political  writers,  bringing  the 
news  about  candidates  and  is¬ 
sues  down  to  the  local  level  and 
presented  in  considerable  detail. 

“We  don’t  generally  editorial¬ 
ize  in  the  neighborhood  sec¬ 
tions,”  explained  Mr.  Hubbard. 
“Occasionally,  however,  where  a 
political  situation  warrants,  we 
make  recommendations  editori¬ 
ally  and  so  state.  It  is  rare, 
but  it  has  happened  on  occasion. 
Nor  do  we  look  upon  ourselves 
as  competitors  of  community 
weeklies  in  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area.” 

Profitable  Operation 

Actually,  the  Tribune’s  eight 
neighborhood  sections  are  a 
profitable  operation  advertising- 
wise,  with  both  retail  and  co¬ 
operative  general  ads  in  these 


sections.  However,  as  one  Trib¬ 
une  ad  executive  put  it,  “If  the 
neighborhood  sections  never 
made  a  dime  they  would  be 
worthwhile  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  will  and  as  a  means  of 
educating  new  advertisers  in 
how  to  use  the  Tribune  for  sales 
results.”  One  advertiser,  a  meat 
packer  now  prominent  in  the 
national  field,  ran  his  first  ad  in 
the  Tribune’s  Northwest  section, 
which  then  covered  the  area  in 
which  the  meat  packer  had  his 
initial  distribution. 


Appeal  to  Youth 


Zone  Edition 
Competition 
Hits  Weeklies 


An  interesting  by-product  of 
the  neighborhood  news  sections 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  able  to  enlist  high 
school  reader  interest.  Several 
years  ago  the  Tribune,  as  the 
suggestion  of  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
editor,  introduced  the  “Voice  of 
Youth”  column  in  the  Sunday 
neighborhood  sections. 

This  feature  provides  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  high  school  students 
to  write  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  them.  In  order  to  be  sure 
these  contributions  were  the 
work  of  the  student  writer,  the 
Tribune  asked  their  teachers  to 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  contributor.  These  contribu¬ 
tions  are  localized  as  to  sections 
and  have  proved  popular  with 
the  students  and  their  teachers. 
This  spring,  for  the  second  time, 
the  Tribune  sponsored  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  the  200  students  and 
teacher  sponsors  whose  articles 
were  published  during  the  school 
year. 

An  offshoot  of  the  “Voice  of 
Youth”  has  been  introduction  of 
high  school  newspaper  editors’ 
seminars,  with  the  Tribune  of¬ 
fering  seminars  in  reporting, 
editing,  sports  and  editorial 
writing.  Expecting  the  sports 
writing  seminar  would  draw  the 
biggest  attendance.  Tribune  edi¬ 
tors  were  surprised  when  the 
editorial  Avriting  seminar  drew 
the  biggest  turnout,  requiring 
three  sessions.  “This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists  are  thinking  seriously 
about  world  and  teenage  prob¬ 
lems  and  want  to  be  able  to 
express  their  views  more  clearly 
and  effectively,”  said  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard. 

The  success  of  the  two  high 
school  editors  seminars  has  led 
to  a  third  project — a  seminar  for 
high  school  teachers  who  serve 
as  advisers  to  the  student  publi¬ 
cations.  Such  a  seminar  is 
planned  for  next  Fall. 

Both  the  “Voice  of  Youth” 
and  high  editors  seminars  are 
serving  as  a  recruiting  program 
for  future  newspapermen  and 
women  and  is  being  closely 
watched  and  encouraged  by  uni¬ 
versity  schools  of  journalism  in 
the  Midwest. 


Competition  from  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  metropolitan  dailies  ii 
a  growing  concem,  it  was  b- 
dicated  at  the  16th  annual  cos- 
vention  of  the  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America  here. 
May  18-21. 

At  one  panel  di.scussion,  mem¬ 
bers  reported:  “we  have  an  im¬ 
portant  function  in  our  towe 
and  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  .  .  .  this  csi 
only  be  done  by  irutting  out  the 
best  possible  paper  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  competition.”  Howerer, 
other  panel  members  said  that 
weeklies  can  not  afford  to  let 
nearby  dailies  move  into  their 
communities  and  “swallow  up 
all  the  advertising.” 

Other  participants  said  h 
would  be  better  to  publicly  rec¬ 
ognize  the  challenge  now  con¬ 
fronting  them  and  enlist  reader 
and  advertiser  support  in  help¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  line. 


.Saturation  (Coverage 
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Eric  Smith,  executive  seciw- 
tary  of  the  group,  said,  “the 
dailies  cannot  offer  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  kind  of  saturation 
coverage  that  we  can.”  Sur¬ 
veys,  he  said,  have  been  taken 
in  several  communities  to  find 
out  what  percentage  of  the  reii- 
dents  read  the  local  weekly  reg¬ 
ularly.  “So  far,”  he  reported, 
“the  results  have  been  very  im¬ 
pressive.” 

Members  stated  that  they 
cover  local  news  stories  which 
the  daily  new'spapers,  even  in 
zoned  editions,  do  not  handle. 

Ray  D.  Jones,  Kansas  (Sty, 
Mo.  antitrust  attorney,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  organization  to 
look  into  the  possibilities  of 
legal  action  in  areas  where 
AHNA  members  have  reason  to 
believe  zoned-edition  dailiei 
might  have  violated  the  law. 

Outside  of  the  zoned  daily 
problem,  the  outlook  for  week¬ 
lies  is  bright,  publishers  re¬ 
ported,  with  the  large  numto 
of  new  shopping  areas  build¬ 
ing  up,  providing  new  sources 
of  advertising. 

Harry  Volk,  publisher  of  the 
Sun  Press  and  Sun  Messengtf- 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  v* 
named  the  “Publisher  of  W 
Year.”  (E&P,  May  7,  Page  32) 

A  special  citation  for  coB" 
munity  service  and  8®*'®’**  ^ 
cellence  was  given  to  the  Ss*- 
urban  News,  of  Natick,  Ma*  | 
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IMPACT  .  .  . 
POWER  .  .  . 
and  TIMING  .  .  . 


as  important  in  selling 
newspaper  equipment  as  in  the 
swing  of  a  good  golf  pro 


There  are  as  many  factors  involved  in  selling  to 
newspapers  as  there  are  in  hitting  the  long,  straight 
ones  down  the  fairway.  Probably  the  most  important 
in  selling  and  swinging  is  good  timing. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Miami  Beach,  June 
19-22  provides  the  ultimate  in  timing  for  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  reach  their  best  customers  and  prospects. 

Key  mechanical  executives — production  managers,  mechanical 
superintendents,  and  pressroom,  composing,  stereo,  mailroom 
and  engraving  foremen — plus  the  “front  office”  top 
management  who  pays  the  bills  have  their  attention  focused 
on  the  new  technology,  automation  and  developments  in 
newspaper  production  equipment  and  techniques  during 
this  big  annual  event. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  there  at  the  Mechanical 
Conference,  providing  an  advertising  medium  with  an 
unparalleled  selling  climate  for  reaching  newspaper 
customers  and  prospects  among  newspaper  management 
and  employees  .  .  .  with  two  big  conference  issues  .  .  . 


Two  big  E&P  Mechanical  Conference  issues  sell  to 
newspapers  .  .  . 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  PRE-CONFERENCE  ISSUE,  published  June  18,  will  be 
distributed  at  the  conference,  and  read  thoroughly  by  your  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  who  stay  home  to  get  out  the  paper.  Copy  deadline, 
June  10. 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  ISSUE,  published  June  25,  brings  E&P 
readers  complete,  comprehensive  coverage  of  important  conference  events 
and  developments.  You  can  be  sure  that  this  issue  will  not  only  be  read  care¬ 
fully,  but  kept  for  future  reference  by  your  best  customers  and  prospects. 
Copy  deadline,  June  17. 

Plan  to  make  a  double  impression  on  your  newspaper 
prospects  by  advertising  in  BOTH  of  these  impiortant  issues. 
Rates  are  $560  per  page;  half  page,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190; 
eighth-page,  $115;  or  your  current  contract  rates  apply. 
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Class  Game  | 

(Continued  from  page  11)  < 

fault;  to  arouse  public  action,  i 
Students  read  the  editorials  in  \ 
the  local  daily  paper  and  de-  < 
termine  the  purpose  of  each  i 
editorial.  The  clipped  editorial  ' 
and  statement  of  purpose  are  I 
posted  together  on  a  bulletin 
board. 

Proof  of  Ad  Claims 

Practice  in  reading  magazines 
to  note  statements  of  facts  and 
to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion 
in  advertisements  is  suggested 
with  this  further  note:  It  might 
make  an  interesting  comparison 
to  write  another  version  of  the 
advertisement  using  only  the 
facts. 

Singled  out  for  example  is 
an  advertisement  which  is  aimed 
to  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the 
reader  and  a  desire  to  save 
money  by  making  an  advantage¬ 
ous  purchase.  “But,”  says  the 
syllabus,  “no  proof  is  given  for 
its  assertions.” 

Teachers  w’ould  lead  pupils  in 
analyzing  advertising  appeals, 
as  follow's: 

Advertisements  in  magazines 
furnish  examples  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  psychological  ap- 
X>eals  made  to  the  reader  to  in¬ 
terest  him  in  the  item  advertised 
or  get  him  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  if  a  page 
containing  two  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  is  displayed  to  the 
class,  and  they  are  asked  which 
advertisement  they  noticed  first, 
an  analysis  of  the  reasons  given 
for  their  reactions  may  show 
that  they  noticed  first  one  with 
an  illustration  or  the  one  with 
the  largest  type.  Questions: 
After  reading  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  page,  tell  which  ad¬ 
vertises  the  product  of  most 
value  to  you.  Is  this  the  one 
you  notic^  first?  Was  the  pic¬ 
ture  or  large  headline  of  value 
to  you  as  a  reader  or  did  it 
merely  distract  your  attention 
from  something  you  should  have 
read? 

Banic  Appeals 

The  teacher  displays  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  the  class  and 
reads  aloud  the  wording  of  the 
advertisement.  The  class  then 
determines  the  basic  appeal  or 
appeals  used.  Does  the  writer 
suggest  that  “everybody’s  using 
it”  with  the  implication  that 
the  reader  ought  to  join  the 
group?  Or  does  it  imply  that 
there  is  a  scientific  (and  pre¬ 
sumably  trustworthy)  basis  for 
the  product?  Is  there  actually 
reliable  evidence  given  that  the 
product  is  as  effective  as  the 
writer  suggests?  Does  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  try  to  persuade  the 


reader  that  this  product  is  better 
than  rival  products  ?  Does  it 
give  logical  reasons  for  the 
claim  ? 

An  analysis  of  a  number  of 
such  advertisements  will  show’ 
that  there  are  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  devices  used  by  advertis¬ 
ing  copywriters;  for  instance, 
the  “bandwagon”  or  “every- 
body’s-buying-it”  approach  and 
approaches  which  appeal  to  per¬ 
sonal  vanity.  Pupils,  having 
identified  the  different  devices, 
might  apply  suitable  epithets, 
like  those  mentioned. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  book, 
Gordon  E.  Van  Hooft,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Secondary  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  states: 
“Much  has  been  w’ritten  about 
the  influence  of  the  mass  media 
on  public  thought  and  attitudes. 
The  great  public  appeal  of  daily 
new’spapers,  of  popular  maga¬ 
zines,  of  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  especially  television  pro¬ 
grams  has  stimulated  their  use 
for  educational  purposes. 

“In  addition  to  films,  radio 
programs  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  specifically  designed  for 
classroom  teaching  (such  as  the 
broadcast  and  closed  circuit 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Regents)  English  teachers 
can  use  as  resources  the  public 
media  w’hich  their  pupils  are 
daily  reading,  viewing  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  in  their  homes  or  local 
theaters.  The  inherent  appeal 
of  these  media  can  prov’ide  ready 
motivation  for  the  study  of  the 
skills  and  appreciations  involved 
in  reading,  w’riting,  speaking 
and  listing.” 


Howell  Promoted 
To  General  Manafser 

Longview,  Tex. 

The  promotion  of  George  W. 
Howell,  business  and  civic 
leader,  to  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Longview  News  Co., 
Inc.  was  announced  this  week 
by  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher,  and 
S.  A.  Parker,  president. 

Mr.  Howell,  who  joined  the 
News  and  Journal  17  years  ago 
as  a  member  of  the  advertising 
department,  has  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  vicepresident.  He 
was  named  to  the  board  and 
elected  vicepresident  in  1955. 

• 

Borom  to  Retire 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Suffering  from  arthritis,  C. 
E.  (Polo)  Borom  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  newspaper 
work  on  June  1.  He  has  been  in 
executive  positions  on  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  for  31  years,  cur¬ 
rently  as  general  manager.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  here  he  worked  for 
Scripps-How’ard  new’spapers. 

• 

Money  in  the  Bank 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jerry  Hornsby  won  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  1959  Alabama  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newsw’riting  Con¬ 
test  for  his  coverage  in  the 
Alabama  Journal  of  a  banker 
who  thwarted  two  hold-up  men. 
Mr.  Hornsby  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Birmingham  News  staff. 


Freedom’s  Guardian  Slogan 
Picked  for  Newspaper  Week 


Journalism  students  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  submitted 
the  winning  slogan,  “Your 
Newspaper —  Freedom’s  Guard¬ 
ian,”  which  will  be  used  as  the 
theme  for  National  Newspaper 
Week  in  1960,  John  Paul  Jones, 
national  chairman  for  NNW, 
has  announced. 

The  winning  slogan  w’as  sub¬ 
mitted  as  one  of  five  slogans  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  class  project  by 
students  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  A.  L.  Higginbotham. 

Twenty  journalism  schools 
and  departments  submitted  130 
slogans  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  for  19^0. 

The  Nevada  Department  of 
Journalism  will  receive  national 
recognition  for  its  slogan  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  15-21,  and  at  a  “kick-off” 


event  to  open  the  week,  Mr. 
Jones  said. 

Other  slogans  receiving  hon¬ 
orable  mention  are:  “A  Free 
Press  —  A  Free  America,”  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Journalism  students 
at  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  “Your  Newspaper  —  De¬ 
mocracy’s  Safeguard,”  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism;  “Your  Newspaper 
—  Custodian  of  Democracy,” 
Syracuse  University;  and  “A 
Free  Press  for  a  Free  People,” 
University  of  Texas. 

The  21st  annual  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week  is 
under  the  sponsorship  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.  Mr.  Jones  is  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  the 
Florida  Press  Association  with 
headquarters  at  the  University 
of  Florida  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Florida. 
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Teacher  Pay 
Record  Open 
To  Reporters 

Utica,  n  y 
Climaxing  four  weeks  of  csa! 
paigning  by  the  Utica  news- 
papers,  the  Wliitesboro  Cental 
School  District  Board  of  Edna- 
tion  abolished  its  .secrecy  rnlin. 
May  31.  ^ 

The  board  had  resolved  on 
June  2,  1959,  to  allow  only 
district  voters  to  see  bosii 
minutes  conceming  salaries  jsd 
only  if  those  requesting  to  lee 
the  minutes  signed  forms  statinf 
they  understood  the  boaitfs 
policy  not  to  make  the  salariej 
available  to  newsmen. 

After  having  received  knowl¬ 
edge  that  such  a  form  was  re¬ 
quired  to  gain  access  to  the 
records.  Mason  C.  Taylor,  exets- 
tive  editor  of  the  Gannett  Newv 
papers  here,  directed  a  reporter 
to  seek  the  information. 

The  board  refused  to  alkw 
the  reporter  to  see  the  minutes 
without  signing  the  form. 

The  next  day  the  Utica  nem- 
papers  requested  a  ruling  froit 
the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  That  .same  day  (May  11) 
Robert  Geary,  president  of  the 
Whitesboro  School  Board,  nid 
he  would  call  a  meeting  “to 
abolish”  the  rule  that  newi- 
papers  could  not  have  access  to 
salary  information.  The  botni 
had  been  informed  it  would  re 
ceive  a  letter  from  Charies 
Brind,  counsel  to  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  indicatia; 
that  records  of  meetings  deabnf 
with  teachers’  salaries  were  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

Unannounced  and  unsched¬ 
uled,  that  meeting  was  hek 
during  the  evening  of  May  11 
After  the  meeting,  Mr.  Geary 
told  the  Utica  Daily  Press  the 
board  had  decided  not  to  lift  the 
ban.  He  also  said  the  board  had 
received  Mr.  Brind’s  letter  aad 
that  “it  didn’t  constitute  a  legs! 
opinion.”  He  added  that  the 
board  would  request  a  “legii 
'  opinion”  from  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

The  Utica  newspapers,  meafr 
while,  also  were  pressing  the 
department  for  a  ruling.  It  came 
in  the  form  of  another  1^ 
from  Mr.  Brind  to  the  White^ 
boro  Board.  The  letter  was  read 
,  to  the  board  at  its  regular  meet¬ 
ing  May  31. 

Repeating  the  position  he  tool 
!  earlier,  Mr.  Brind  wrote  test 
i  the  new’spapers  “have  a  right 
'  to  examine  the  official  minutes 
i  of  any  board  meeting”  and  that 
■  everyone  else,  Whitesboro  tee*" 
dent  or  not,  has  an  equal  ri^ 
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when  to  use  it — is  the  best  I’ve  sinew  on  the  skeleton  of  our 


I  l)erates  with  an  echo — which  so  board-cover  books,  superbly  il- 

much  of  history  resounds  with,  lustrated  in  black  and  white, 
It  is  from  the  November  8,  1957  and  color,  published  bi-monthly, 
issue  of  Life:  makes  an  invaluable  contribu- 

rt  T -wX  -i~  ^  1  ^1^  4~k'y  “When  Nikita  Khrushchev  tion  to  the  American  saga.  The 

KV  ^  y/y/  X  XHvX  "  X-  CdX^XXCX  raised  his  glass  to  ‘peace’  a  few  editor  is  Bruce  Catton,  veteran 

^ J  weeks  ago  at  the  Turkish  em-  newspaperman  and  a  Pulitzer 

n  D  r  R  itu>no  Fllnnl  bassy  in  Moscow,  no  people  were  prize-winner  in  1954.  This  new- 

By  rrol.  <  more  relieved  than  the  Israelis.  <?st  volume  contains  nine  other 

For  Khrushchev  by  his  toast  chapters  on  the  living  verisimili- 
^o^^'8n-aid  dispatch  used  five  stopped  the  fear  of  an  im-  tude  of  our  chronicle. 

;[!  SchVH’n“id.  New  Wk  reader-interest  devices:  appeal,  ^inent  though  quite  imaginary  • 

n  N.  Y.:  Hanx-r  &  Brothers.  429  a /iwfc  between  lead  and  the  body  Turkish  invasion  of  Syria  that  Renorters  Attend 
of  article,  the  gist  of  his  he  had  promised.  If  it  had  come,  c,  ,  •«»  Plo 

These  are  times  that  tweak  central  idea,  a  direct  connection  Israelis  could  reasonably  ijass 

nen’s  nerves,  bleed  their  en-  between  the  story  and  the  imagine  themselves  all  too  St.  Pbttersburc,  Fla. 

Uy,  and  gulp  their  hours,  reader,  and  an  interest  slant  clearly  in  the  same  position _  Seeking  more  journalistic  ac- 


come  upon. 

One  excerpt  he  quotes  rever- 


history. 

This  series  of  8*2  by  11 


Bv  Prof.  Rosooe  Ellartl 


laders-in-a-hurry  impatiently  appropriate  for  newspaper  “The  man  on  whom  this  con-  curacy,  the  St.  Pcfcrsfturjy  Timc-s 

nnt  ideas  sent  sparkling  readers.  cem  weighs  most  heavily  is  is  sponsoring  a  class  in  short- 

ireugh  their  minds  —  ideas  It  might  surprise  Mr.  Wilson  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-  hand  for  reporters. 

e»sier  to  get  off  the  page  than  because  experienced  writers,  like  Gurion,  who  has  been  making  Twenty-one  reporters  and  two 
inters  found  it  to  put  them  experienced  boxers  and  golfers,  most  of  the  decisions  for  Israel  steiiographers  are  in  the  class, 
•Jiere.  So  there  is  a  feature  work  expertly  from  long  habit,  since  the  day  the  tiny  nation  ^  nine-week  course  meeting  two 
rritmg  skill — or  art,  if  you  like  Yet  once  upon  a  time,  the  boxer  came  into  existence  ten  years  nights  weekly.  Being  taught  is 
-that  makes  whimsy  and  per-  Floyd  Patterson  got  plenty  ago  this  month.”  ^  simple  system  of  shorthand 

;[«ctive  both  succulent  and  di-  bruised  working  harf  at  tip-  Mr.  Schoenfeld  cites  this  lead  call^  Steiioscript,  acceptable  in 

{dtible.  ping  an  opponent’s  left  over  his  as  one  way  to  inject  appeal  into  Civil  Service  examinations. 

Take  the  pending  foreign-aid  shoulder,  stepping  inside,  and  a  profile — provided  the  anecdotal  “This  shorthand  uses  letters 
bill  The /u»w-wMc/t  and  the  w/ij/  countering  with  left  and  right,  tie-in  is  relevant.  Otherwise,  rather  than  the  old  familiar 
if  what  Congress  may  cut  from  Likewise,  Arnold  Palmer  once  onening  anecdotes  may  resemble  shorthand  symbols  of  Gregg  and 
proposed  militarj’  and  economic  very  deliberately  kept  his  body  the  string  of  Pat  and  Mike  Pitman,”  says  Donald  Baldwin, 
Wp  for  our  NATO  allies — with  completely  still  during  a  putt,  stories  an  amateur  speaker  uses,  managing  editor  who  arranged 
•h  clashing  opinions  on  domes-  except  for  his  arms,  hands,  and  This  book  is  a  useful  refresher  class  with  the  county  adult 
M  and  diplomatic  results  —  wrists.  for  old  hands,  and  an  excellent  education  system. 

nmU  make  pretty  pedestrian  Unless  vou  are  a  genius  like  roundup  of  professional  know-  The  word  “embezzle”  is 
oposition  to  all  except  states-  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  bow  for  students  or  new  re-  ‘‘mbzl,’’  and“endeayor’’ becomes 
Bffl  and  economists.  Yet  clarity  wrote  “Thanatopsis”  at  17,  and  porters,  or  for  old  copyreaders  **  “wc”  and 

of  the  whole  story  is  important  internationally  followed  editor-  who  like  to  retire  and  still  eat  “would”  is  “wd.” 

Id danocratic  opinion;  perhaps,  30  for  the  New  York  well.  It’s  clear  and  interesting.  Most  reporters  have  developed 


Most  reporters  have  developed 


as  Mr.  Eisenhower  warns,  to  Evening  Post,  you  make  a  habit  And  it  has  the  psychological  a  few  of  their  own  abbrevia- 

tact-  of  nnapparent  techniques — very  impact  of  coming  from  a  man  -n  u  1.  u 

So  Victor  Wilson,  in  the  New  carefully  at  first  adding  and  who  writes  professionally  well  New  reporters  will  be  told 
Ytrk  Herald  Tribune,  used  this  polishing  occasionally,  the  rest  in  this  book  and  whose  recurrent  fbat  their  advancement  here 

lad  as  a  journalistic  condiment  of  your  life  as  you  note  a  new  bylines  proves  he  can  write  and  rnay  depend  upon  their 

for  a  thousand-word  dispatch:  approach  to'an  old  art.  sell  as  well  as  pontificate  about  pleting  the  course,”  Mr.  Bald- 


for  a  thousand-word  dispatch :  approach  to  an  old  art. 
“The  title  of  one  of  Edgar 

Alla  Poe’s  short  stories,  “The  6  Qualities  of  a  1 

Pit  and  the  Pendulum,”  de-  r,  u  ^  u 

wiiies  the  predicament  of  this  oen  e  ana 


6  Qualities  of  a  I.ead 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  analyzes  and  Russia  Expanded 


win  said. 

Speeds  of  100  to  120  words  a 
minute  are  jiossible  in  Steno- 
script,  with  faster  speeds  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  typewriter,  for  those 


jar’s  forei^-aid  program  be-  ‘"“states  each  of  the  six  quali-  To  America  in  1731  sible  on  a  typewriter,  ; 

Ifore  Congress.  ItTpr  wi-itlntTr  AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Voi.  XI.  No.  who  do  their  intervie 

I  M.  O...  l  vn  A  facet  of  feature  writing  I  Edited  bv  Bruce  Catton.  New  York  phone. 

I  In  the  pit  lies  a  bill,  signed  ever  heard  of  in  more  than  thirty  17:  551  Fifth  Avenue.  112  pp.  »3.»6.  Times  is  nnvimr 

President  Eisenhower,  put-  vears  Neatlv  he  shows  how  nar-  ,  me  limes  is  paying 

a  Congressional  ceiline  on  On  April  8,  154  years  ago,  the  cost  of  the  class,  aboi; 

a  ^congressional  ceiling  on  ticularly  good  opening  para-  Russian  shin  Juno  all  sails  full  each  student 

%l,tosupplyLralliTs  with  katu^TwrUers  ?ke"’^Uon  of  Francisco  Bay.  Czar  Alexander’s  McCreadv  Huston 

’•  litarv  and  economic  aid  at  Vr^  um  -u  '*  411/ *  v  ii  omissanes  aboard  were  intent  p  1  vr/ 

iiiary  ana  economic  aid.  the  Herald  Tribune,  Allan  Keller  ««  immawioi  Ends  Writing  Lar 

■‘The  ceiling  is  $4,086,300,000.  of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  rufm  Union! 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Vol.  xi.  No.  who  do  their  interviewing  by 
3.  E3dited  bv  Bruce  Catton.  New  York  phone 

17:  551  Fifth  Avenue.  112  pp.  *3.96.  paying  half  the 

On  April  8,  154  years  ago,  the  cost  of  the  class,  about  $6  for 
Russian  ship  Juno,  all  sails  full,  each  student. 


.  '  - -  -  leature  writers  iiite  wiisuii  ui 

r  hUry  and  economic  aid.  the  Herald  Tribune,  Allan  Keller  T™®  ^  aT^mnerial  Ends  Writing  Career 

-The  ceiling  is  $4,086,300,000.  of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  cTnv  TTie  CzaFs  F^^rst  CW  Uniontown,  Pa. 

oram  and  the  Sun,  Ed  Shook  of  reported:  McCready  Huston  has  called 

,000,()M.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Sfor,  country  could  be  it  quits  to  his  writing  career 

The  pendulum  swinging  over  Keyes  Beech  of  the  Chicago  Russian  Empire.”  after  more  than  50  years.  He 

pit— like  the  knife  in  Poe’s  Daily  News  and,  of  course,  not  Seventy-five  years  earlier,  started  his  newspaper  career 
o^tic  tale  —  descending  enough,  but  many,  others  use.  Russia  had  set  up  bases  in  in  1918  with  the  Uniontown 
iwwly  but  surely,  is  Congress’  Professor  Schoenfeld  —  when  Alaska.  In  1809,  Russia  estab-  Herald.  He  later  was  with  news- 
Mrt  move— how  much  money  it  he  isn’t  writing  books  and  arti-  lished  Fort  Rossiya,  80  miles  papers  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 

^  actually  vote  for  the  pro-  cles,  he’s  a  teacher  at  the  Uni-  north  of  San  Francisco and  phia.  New  York,  Indianapolis, 

^  versity  of  Wisconsin — discusses  stayed  in  California  until  1842.  South  Bend  and  Scranton. 

It  might  surprise  Victor  Wil-  the  practitioner's  way  of  dis-  The  building  of  this  Russian  He  also  found  time  to  write 

^  to  read  that  Clarence  covering  ideas  and  of  mining  outpost,  the  high  water  mark  books  and  his  12th,  published 

^tioenfeld,  who  analyzes  a  lot  for  material;  of  putting  the  of  200  years  of  expansion  east-  last  July,  is  an  amicably  satiric 
^  kids  like  this  in  his  new  piece  together,  and  making  ward  from  the  Urals  to  North  novel  about  Philadelphia’s  sub- 
^kme,  “Effective  Feature  writing  readable — sixteen  sep-  America,  is  colorfully  told  by  urban  dynasts  and  is  titled, 
Wntag,”  would  probably  point  arate,  copiously  exampled,  and  Allan  Temko  in  this  latest  of  “The  Clouded  Fountain.” 

'xt  to  young  reporters  or  uni-  blessedly  interesting  looks  at  the  series  on  Americana  that  Mr.  Huston  and  his  wife  have 
7«nity  students  that  the  Pit-  the  feature  writer’s  craft.  His  with  historical  authenticity  and  taken  up  residence  in  Woodland, 
*®<i-Pendulum  opening  for  the  chapter  on  the  query — how  and  literary  quality,  puts  flesh  and  Calif. 
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the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 


PROMOTION 


Dailies’  Enthusiasm 


Brings  Shopping  Mall 


Ottawa 

Municipal  officials  across  Can¬ 
ada  and  Northern  United  States 
are  watching  with  interest  the 
Sparks  Street  Mall — a  pilot  plan 
for  combatting  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  a  project 
largely  due  to  the  promotion  of 
three  Ottawa  dailies. 

The  venture  was  launched  in 
mid-May  by  Sparks  Street  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  partnership  with  the 
city  for  a  summer-long  audition. 

The  mall-purists  prefer  to  call 
it  an  open-air  pedestrian  prom¬ 
enade — covers  three  city  blocks 
of  the  financial  district  of  this 
capital.  It  is  closed  to  traffic  for 
the  next  three  months. 


Sparked  by  Papers 


Ottawa  got  the  idea  from  the 
Toledo  mall  (since  abandoned). 
Special  features  by  the  three 
papers  prompted  city  officials 
and  a  group  of  businessmen  to 
charter  a  plane  for  a  personal 
tour  of  the  mall  in  Toledo,  in 
October. 

But  while  the  businessmen 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  idea, 
city  officials  balked  at  the  costs 
of  such  a  project.  After  three 
weeks  city  council  said  it  wasn’t 
interested. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  by  this 
time  had  special  features  from 
staffers  flo>\Ti  to  Toledo  and  the 
Ottawa  Journal  carried  articles 
from  malls  overseas. 

The  French  daily  Le  Droit 
carried  similar  articles,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  advertising  from 
affected  merchants  in  that  area 
started  their  attack  plan  on  city 
councillors  and  Mayor  George 
Nelms.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  gone  into  advertising  of 
the  project. 

City  officials  gave  in  earlier 
this  year  and  in  April  voted  on 
a  50-50  share  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures. 


starved  cities  are  for  a  fresh 
approach,  for  imaginative 
changes  in  the  old  ways. 


New  Life  and  Color 


The  promenade  is  bringing 
life  and  color  where  there  was 
not  enough,  variety  and  interest 
where  a  street  had  become  stale. 

To  make  the  project  possible 
police  had  to  reroute  the  100 
buses  an  hour  carried  by  East- 
West  Sparks  Street  in  peak 
periods. 

Businessmen  say  their  drive 
to  stimulate  downtown  commerce 
with  open-air  restaurants, 
shade  trees  and  gay  colors  de¬ 
serves  support  and  that  the 
experiment  shouldn’t  be  shrug¬ 
ged  off  as  hanging  tinsel  on  a 
tombstone. 

A  special-events  platform  was 
built  for  fashion  shows  and  the 
like.  Colorful  canopies  open  from 
the  shops  and  sidewalk  cafes 
onto  the  painted  street. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  supplies 
tourist  information  folders  for 
vacation  spots  all  across  the 
continent.  In  addition  photo  dis¬ 
plays  line  the  lobby.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  outside  include  a  foun¬ 
tain,  benches  for  lounging  and 
a  play  area  for  children. 

An  initial  planting  of  10,000 
tulips  and  50  trees  in  concrete 
pots  decorate  the  area,  with  the 
National  Capital  Commission 
providing  the  greenery. 

The  Citizen  is  located  in  the 
center  block  of  the  mall.  The 
Journal  is  half  a  block  away 
from  it.  Le  Droit  is  a  little 
further  down  the  street,  but  all 
three  share  enthusiasm  in  the 
project. 


Press — Police — F  ire 
Cooperation  in  Film 


Now  the  businessmen’s  group 
and  Ottawa  are  splitting  the 
$30,000  that  turned  the  street 
into  a  carefree,  car-free  but  not 
complaint-free  garden  for 
shoppers. 

Many  more  thousands  have 
been  spent  in  sand-blasting  and 
painting  to  spruce  up  the  old 
but  rather  high-toned  shopping 
thoroughfare  one  block  from 
Parliament  Hill. 


The  mall  will  have  a  some¬ 
what  temporary  look  about  it, 
but  the  enthusiasm  it  has  so 
quickly  engendered  before  it 
really  opened  reveals  how 
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4,791  Visit  New  Plant 
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Philadelphia 
A  motion  picture  introduction 
to  Press-Police-Fire  Relations 
panels  has  been  filmed  in  Ro¬ 
chester  and  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  to  any  newspaper  group  or 
police  or  fire  department  plan¬ 
ning  to  set  up  such  a  panel. 

This  five-minute  color  movie, 
narrated  by  Ben  Grauer,  opens 
with  a  shot  of  a  fire,  with  police, 
firemen  and  press  photographers 
doing  their  jobs  with  a  minimum 
of  friction. 


By  Bill  East 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  had  4,- 
791  guests  during  a  week-long 
open  house,  marking  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  $1,500,000  moderni¬ 
zation  and  expansion  program. 

The  newspapers  employed  17 
hostesses,  trained  them  in  a 
“school”  and  had  them  on  duty 
six  hours  daily  to  show  visitors 
on  guided  tours.  Publisher 
James  A.  Gray  was  host. 

On  May  16 — the  opening  of 
“tour  week” — the  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  included  a  16- 
page  supplement  which  told  the 
story  of  the  newspapers. 

During  the  tours,  a  pocket- 
sized  brochure  explaining  the 
operation  from  beginning  to  end 
was  handed  each  visitor. 


The  general  contract  for  e 
struction  was  awarded  to  : 
Frank  L.  Blum  Construct. 
Co.  of  Winston-Salem  on  K: 
13,  1958.  Six  days  later  grori 
was  broken  for  the  project 
'The  pressroom  was  complex 
last  August. 
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$1,000  Book  Gift 


The  film  includes  a  talk  by 
Charles  T.  Higgins,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  photographer  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  press-police-fire  semi¬ 
nars  in  1957. 


Employees  of  the  company 
and  their  families,  carriers  and 
their  parents,  correspondents  of 
the  two  newspapers  and  out-of- 
town  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  industry  were  taken 
on  tours  of  the  building  during 
the  week  prior  to  the  public 
tours. 

Because  of  crowded  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  old  building,  the 
advertising  and  editorial  page 
staffs  occupied  quarters  else¬ 
where  in  the  city  for  several 
years.  The  tw'o  departments  now 
have  offices  in  the  new  addition 
and  all  of  the  320  employees  of 
the  newspapers  are  at  work  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  10  years. 

The  most  expensive  single 
item  in  the  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  six-unit  Hoe  color 
convertible  press. 

Engineers  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  were  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc., 
of  Boston.  Lashmit,  James, 
Brown  and  Pollock  of  Winston- 
Salem  were  the  associate  archi¬ 
tects. 


Carbondau, 

A  $1,000  gift  has  been  na- 
to  Southern  Illinois  Univeratyi 
Journalism  Students  Assoc 
tion  by  Publisher  C.  E.  Tor- 
send  of  the  Granite  City  Pr- 
Record  for  new  book  acqn 
tions.  Mr.  Townsend,  winjw^j 
the  Editor-of-the-Year  Atj- 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Asm 
tion  in  1958,  gave  the  nK>’ 
for  the  purchase  of  journa':: 
reference  books. 


Izvestia  in  Evening 

MoscnI 

The  Soviet  Union  has  iti£?'i 
national  evening  newsptpe’ 
with  the  switch  of  Izvestk  !r 
the  morning  field.  Hertu 


Russia’s  major  newspaper! 


all  appeared  in  the  moma, 


Izvestia’s  changeover  rep^tea. 


sented  another  innovatioB 
Alexei  Adzhubei,  Prenif^ 
Khrushchev’s  son-in-law,  a 

has  been  adopting  AnKn«F:‘h<;lii: 
journalistic  techniques. 


Cartoon  Gift 


Manhattan,  fc 


Richard  M.  Seaton  and  ‘ 
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A.  Seaton  have  contribuUdI 
500  which  is  to  be  used  t#  F 
chase  the  Herschel  C. 
collection  of  original  csri 
and  illustrations  for  the 
ment  of  journalism  of 
State  University. 

PUBLISHER  for  Jiuie  4 


Kipatc 


FOUR  IN  HAND — Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  tMI »jRek  gtvi 
four  of  the  six  major  prizes  in  the  Press  and  Union  League  Oub'i ^KPresi' 
petition.  Left  to  right — Mort  Donoghue  presents  certificate  isd  (Sm^hour 
checks  to  Ray  Morris,  photography;  Eddie  Muller,  boxing  story;  Fricir 
B.  O'Gara,  Soviet  Premier's  tour;  and  Will  Stevens,  highway 
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ser  Tells  San  Juan  Star 
.  Averts  Blackout 


Eilitors  to 
Cut  Gossip 


San  Juan,  P.  R. 


The  local  orjfanizer  for  the 
teamsters,  Frank  Chavez,  talked 
with  the  Star’s  publisher,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Dorvillier,  and,  ajrreed 
not  to  impede  composing  room 
men  of  the  Star  from  crossing 


The  English-language  daily  the  picket  line  providing  the 
San  Juan  Star  made  it  to  the  Star  did  not  use  the  El  Impar- 
streets  May  31  in  spite  of  a  cial  presses. 


New  Regime 
In  Turkey 
Frees  Press 


■  )t’s  president,  Gen.  Gamal  strike  among  editorial  employ-  Mr.  Dorvillier  agjreed  and  ac-  “This  means  a  new  demo- 
Jilasser,  wants  the  press  ees  of  El  Imparcial,  the  Span-  cepted  an  offer  by  Luis  Munoz  cratic  era  for  Turkey.’ 

gift  constructive  criticism  ish-language  daily  on  whose  Lee,  publisher  of  an  English-  With  this  comment  by  Ahmet 

lt»  off  the  gossip.  presses  the  Star  rolls  out  its  language  weekly,  the  Island  Emin  Yalman,  Turkish  news- 

itetches  from  Cairo  this  8,000  circulation.  Times,  to  use  his  presses.  Both  papermen  this  week  resumed 

nve  an  account  of  what  The  strike,  which  put  70,000  the  Island  Times  and  the  Star  their  work  with  freedom  from 


new  demo- 


l*y  off  the  gossip.  presses  the  Star 

jhpatches  from  Cairo  this  8,000  circulation. 

[  gave  an  account  of  what  The  strike,  whi 


p^ident  told  editors  in  a  El  Imparcial  readers  without  are  tabloid-size, 
jro-hour  meeting  that  followed  their  afternoon  tabloid  May  30,  The  standard-size  El  Mundo, 
transfer  of  ownership  of  followed  the  firing  of  an  em-  also  published  six  days  a  week, 
“^i^spapers  to  the  National  Un-  ployee  who  had  led  negotiation  was  not  affected  by  the  strike, 
til,  which  is  the  only  political  with  the  Teamsters’  Union  for  ^ 

pd  social  organization  in  the  organization.  Though  affiliation 

r  .iied  Arab  Republic.  was  voted  down  last  week,  the  Quimper  Retires, 

He  began  by  admonishing  the  firing  set  off  a  demonstration  by  Arlvnii**** 

ditors  that  scandal  news  is  un-  editorial  personnel  demanding  AOVances 

fpresentative  of  the  country’s  the  re-hiring  of  their  colleague.  Baltimore,  Md. 

rjc  life  and  by  suggesting  that  The  walk-out  of  most  news-  Retirement  of  Nelson  J. 


e  tabloid-size.  government  pressures  and 

The  standard-size  El  Mundo,  threats. 

30  published  six  days  a  week, 

IS  not  affected  by  the  strike,  new  provisional  government  was 

to  abolish  restrictive  laws  and 
•  allow  the  press  to  publish  freely 

uimper  Retires,  International  Pres,  In- 

®®ker  Advances  stitute,  which  had  repeatedly 

Baltimore  Md.  Protested  to  the  Menderes  gov- 
Retirement  of  Nelson  .l!  emment  at  the  suppression  of 


bey  write  more  about  the  life  men  began  May  26  and  picket  Quimper  as  assistant  publisher  pr^ss  freedom  and  the  imprison- 

:p..>ng  workers  and  peasants,  violence  started  the  next  day  was  announced  this  week  by  orient  of  newsmen,  expressed  its 

He  said  editors  who  enjoy  when  three  men  were  charged  Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  “&reat  satisfaction’’  at  the  new 
such  more  than  the  nation’s  by  i»lice  with  beating  El  Im-  the  News-Post  and  Sunday  turn  of  events.  IPI  congratu- 

iveragc  annual  per  capita  in-  parcial’s  sports  editor,  Joaquin  American,  Hearst  newspapers.  lated  the  National  Unity  Com- 

have  an  obligation  to  help  Martinez  Rousette,  while  he  was  J.  Stephen  Becker  was  pro-  lyiittee  on  restoring  the  free  P^tn 
0  raise  the  standard  of  living  on  his  way  home  from  work.  On  moted  from  business  manager  hcation  of  newspapers  which 


Lr  ng  the  peasantry.  Monday,  the  Star’s 

“The  real  picture  of  our  coun-  A1  Dinhofer,  was  hit 
try,"  he  said,  “lies  not  in  the  by  a  placard  throwi 
s;T5  that  such  and  such  a  who  thought  him  ti 
I  nian  has  been  divorced  or  Imparcial  employee. 
Ibt  such  and  such  a  woman  — 
b  been  married  or  that  such  -pw  Y  Y 

H  such  a  woman  has  been  i 

Pi'nirig  after  such  and  such 


Monday,  the  Star’s  columnist,  to  general  manager  and  Edgar  ^^d  been  suspended  and  on  re- 
A1  Dinhofer,  was  hit  in  the  back  H.  Schnackenberg,  last  business  lousing  all  journalists  impns- 
by  a  placard  thrown  by  a  man  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-  political  grounds, 

who  thought  him  to  be  an  El  Telegraph,  was  appointed  to  ^EI  counted  more  than  300 
Imparcial  employee.  that  post  here.  Turkish  journalists  who  had 


Press  Hounded  Everyone, 

“Does  a  woman  who  leaves  Says  Herter  on  U-2  Story 

It?  husband  and  runs  away  ^  ^ 

Cih  Mother  man  reprraent  the  dilemma  involved  in  the  Dillon’s  answer  again  touched 

'  conduct  of  spying  operations  by  on  the  dilemma  of  spying  by  an 

a  CM  .  regard  this  and  ^  coimtry  with  a  free  press  came  open  society.  “We  are  getting 
w, liar  things  as  a  jarring  note  in  thn  Sen.  intn  fhn  Wav  mipstinn  nf 


oned  on  political  grounds. 

IPI  counted  more  than  300 
Turkish  journalists  who  had 
been  sent  to  jail.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Yalman,  publisher  of 
Vatan.  He  was  released  after 
four  days  in  prison  because  of 
poor  health. 

Plans  Soviet  Tour 


up  again  and  again  in  the  Sen- 


on  the  dilemma  of  spying  by  an  Cincinnati 

open  society.  “We  are  getting  Brady  Black,  executive  editor 
.  .  .  into  the  key  question  of  of  fhe  Enquirer  plans  to  tour 


1  oor  swiety.  Is  our  country  Foreign  Relations  Commit-  intelligence.  When  you  know  Russia  in  September.  Dave 

ca  i  nigh  investigation  of  the  U-2  in-  something  as  important  and  Roberts,  travel  editor,  will  make 


''<•  wciety?  Definitely  not. 

/ilniim  Criticizes 
xieal  Architecture 


secret  as  this,  it  is  important  to  advance  preparations. 


Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-  limit  the  knowledge  to  the  mini- 
Ark.)  took  Secretary  of  State  mum  number  of  people.  ...  We 
Herter  to  task  for  making  any  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to 
admission  at  all  of  government  inform  our  press  people.’’ 
responsibility  for  the  spy  plane.  Mr.  Dillon  said  the  State  De- 


Washington  responsibility  for  the  spy  plane.  Mr.  Dillon  said  the  State  De- 
the  Capital’s  skyline  “Why  didn’t  you  just  be  quiet  partment  saw  no  reason  to  in- 
Bitrgoes  major  change,  the  and  say  nothing?”  Fulbright  form  the  press  officer  of  any- 
fuhmgton  Post  has  launched  asked.  thing  but  the  original  story  of 


fukmgton  Post  has  launched  asked.  thing  but  the  original  story  of 

®  Mehitectural  criticism  col-  Herter  replied:  “The  press  the  plane  being  on  a  weather 
®n.  was  hounding  everybody,  ‘What  mission,  even  after  it  had  been 

Tigged  “Looking  at  Architec-  do  you  say  now  after  what  Mr.  learned  that  the  Russians  had 

and  written  by  architec-  Khrushchev  has  said?’  It  was  a  the  flier  and  the  plane, 

ssl  authority  Frederick  very  difficult  time  in  our  society.  Although  Mr.  White  was 
it  will  be  a  now-and-  our  form  of  society,  to  have  said  authorized  to  speak  for  the  De- 

feature.  Not  intended  as  a  nothing.”  partment,  Mr.  Dillon  said,  he 


feature.  Not  intended  as  a  nothing.”  partment,  Mr.  Dillon  said,  he 

s-ditseer’s  guide  the  column  will  Criticism  from  another  quar-  was  not  informed  as  to  the  facts 
’St  a  critical  eye  at  building  ter  came  when  Sen.  Albert  Gore  of  the  intelligence  operation.  In 
ftttems  around  town.  (D-Tenn.)  pilloried  Under  Sec-  his  opinion,  Mr.  Dillon  said, 

A  former  snecial  writer  for  retary  Douglas  Dillon  for  de-  Mr.  White  veered  off  course 


.4^ 


Itttems  around  town.  (D-Tenn.)  pilloried  Under  Sec-  his  opinion,  Mr.  Dillon  said, 

A  former  special  writer  for  retary  Douglas  Dillon  for  de-  Mr.  White  veered  off  course 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  fending  the  State  Department’s  when  he  told  the  press:  “There 
w  wmmunity  planning  and  press  chief,  Lincoln  White.  was  no  deliberate  attempt  to 
“'’^ng,  Mr.  Gutheim  edited  “Are  you  now  saying  that  he  violate  the  Soviet  air  space  and 
Trink  Lloyd  Wright  on  Archi-  was  making  statements  about  there  has  never  been.” 

*''*®*.”  a  collection  of  archi-  this,  but  that  he  was  not  in-  But,  said  Mr.  Dillon,  that 
tWnnii  comments.  He  has  formed  on  the  subject?”  asked  comment  was  given  in  answer  to 
on  the  staffs  of  govern-  Gore.  “Do  you  call  that  respon-  a  reporter’s  question.  “I  want 
agencies  concerned  with  sible  and  coordinated  perform-  to  emphasize  that,”  the  Under 
and  nublic  works.  ance?”  Secretary  said. 


and  public  works.  ance?” 
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Secretary  said. 


HONORED— Mark  F.  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Award  after  delivering  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Memorial  Lecture  at  Co¬ 
lumbia's  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  on  May  26. 
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Small  Paper 
Group  Fights 
Postage  Rise 


Washington 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  represents  week¬ 
ly  and  small  daily  newspapers, 
is  up  in  arms  about  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  attempt  to 
raise  rates  on  second  class  mail, 
and  it  has  told  the  House  Post 
Office  Committee  so. 

The  main  point  at  issue  is  the 
plan  to  eliminate  free  within- 
county  deliveries  and  charge 
weeklies  half  a  cent  per  copy. 
On  the  basis  of  1900  replies  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  .'>,000 
weeklies,  NEA  said  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  weeklies  are  willing 
to  lose  the  free  privilege. 

Bernard  E.  Esters,  chairman 
of  the  NEA  legislativ'e  commit¬ 
tee,  lit  out  after  a  51.37,000  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  says  that  “in 
general,  publishers  of  these 
weekly  papers  expressed  little 
concern  that  an  increase  on  the 
scale  proposed  would  cause  them 
any  particular  difficulty.” 


be  passed  on  to  advertisers  and 
readers.  “Many  of  our  papers 
have  long  since  reached  the 
point  of  no  return  in  high  sub¬ 
scription  rates  and  high  adver¬ 
tising  rates,”  he  said. 

One  session  was  somewhat 
stormy,  as  Rep.  Charles  O. 
Porter  ( D.  -  Ore. )  questioned 
representatives  of  NEA  on 
whether  the  hometown  press 
favored  a  government  “sub¬ 
sidy.”  Edgar  S.  Bayol,  executive 
vicepresident  of  NEA,  gave  a 
flat  “no”  and  challenged  the 
Post  Office  to  prove  its  account¬ 
ing  claim  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  pay  only  26  percent 
of  their  cost. 

Rep.  Tom  Murray  (D.-Tenn.), 
committee  chairman,  said  he 
favors  keeping  the  free-in-coun- 
ty  privilege. 

Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  said  on  June  1 
that  he  was  withdrawing  his 
request  for  revoking  free-in- 
county  mailing. 

Hearings  will  continue 
through  June  10. 


600%  (ioM  Increase 


Mr.  Esters  said  the  NEA  poll 
showed  that  instead  of  the  40 
percent  added  cost  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  estimated  the  rate  increase 
would  cause,  “the  increase  was 
more  likely  to  be  600  percent.” 

NEA’s  figures,  he  said,  show 
that  an  average-size  weekly 
would  have  to  pay  $1,953.64  a 
year  in  postage  rates,  not  $400, 
as  assumed  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Esters  contended  that  the 
postal  system  was  conceived  as 
a  public  service,  and  emphasized 
the  public  service  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  weeklies,  such  as 
the  publication  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  releases. 

He  denied  the  Post  Office  con¬ 
tention  that  rate  increases  could 
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3  F«M‘mer  Salesbovs 


Farrand  PropoMil 


Camera  on  the  Spot  ' 
As  Scaffold  Topples 


Three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  waxed  nostalgic  at  times 
about  their  boyhood  days  when 
they  used  to  peddle  copies  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  They 
were  obv-iously  sympathetic  to 
the  Post’s  contention  that  it  was 
paying  its  own  way  in  the  mails. 

“Why,  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  was  my  introduction 
to  the  free  enterprise  system,” 
Rep.  Robert  R.  Barry  (R-N.  Y.) 
mused. 

But  the  committee  also  told 
the  Curtis  representative,  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Farrand,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  that  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice’s  $280,000,000  annual  reve¬ 
nue  deficit  in  second  class  mail 
had  to  be  paid  for  somewhere. 
Rep.  August  E.  Johansen  (R- 
Mich.),  a  former  Post  salesboy, 
asked  Mr.  Farrand,  “where  do 
you  suggest  we  get  the  money 
from?” 


Indianapolis 

J.  Parke  Randall,  an  amateur 
photographer  who  once  a  year 
turns  pro  to  cover  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  500-Mile  Auto  Race,  made 
a  series  of  pictures  May  30  of 
a  collapsing  spectator  scaffold 
near  the  race  course. 

Mr.  Randall’s  camera  trained 
on  the  tower  only  a  few  seconds 
after  it  began  to  collapse  and 
recorded  in  detail  its  plunge  to 
the  ground  with  100  screaming 
people.  Two  men  died  of  broken 
necks  and  70  people  were  in¬ 
jured. 

An  Indianapolis  architect,  Mr. 
Randall  works  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  each  year  at  the 
auto  classic.  Keen  ears,  quick 
reflexes  and  good  equipment 
which  was  luckily  set  at  the 
proper  lens  opening  and  shutter 
speed  were  the  major  factors 
which  won  Mr.  Randall  his  set 
of  pictures. 


Heard  First  S<‘reams 


Mr.  Farrand  said  that  if  the 
Post  Office  would  take  its  pub¬ 
lic  service  costs  out  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  instead  of  charging  them 
off  to  the  larger  magazines,  the 
deficit  might  disappear.  “And 
if  it  didn’t,”  he  added,  “I’m  sure 
my  company  will  go  along  with 
rate  increases.” 

Much  of  his  argument  was 
directed  at  the  Post  Office  policy 
of  carrying  on  its  books  as  a 
“deficit”  the  cost  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  as  registering  aliens  or  dis¬ 
tributing  income  tax  forms. 
Congress  directs  the  Post  Office 
to  carry  out  these  services,  he 
said,  but  makes  no  provision 
for  allocating  the  cost,  which  is 
then  spread  among  the  large 
mail  users. 


pictures  were  later  delivered  to 
the  Associated  Press  for  trim, 
mission  around  the  worli  Tie 
sequence  shots  made  front  put, 
in  many  newspajiers. 

AP  also  had  pictures  of  tie 
falling  scaffold  shot  by  its  stsj 
photographer,  H.  B.  Littel,wio 
worked  from  a  different  aagle 
with  a  Hulcher  sequence  camen 

In  the  Randall  sequence  i 
man  is  seen  running  away  fn® 
a  camera  set  upon  a  tripod.  He 
was  later  identified  as  Boe 
Tamaska,  a  Dayton  Daily  N**! 
photographer  who  was  shooton 
pictures  of  the  races  on  his  on  | 
time.  He  helped  the  injgn 
while  another  Daily  News  pko- 
tographer.  Bill  Koehler,  dw 
pictures  of  the  scene. 


The  photographer  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  northeast  turn  in 
the  race  course,  the  same  point 
where  there  was  a  tragic  car 
pileup  in  1958.  He  was  shooting 
pictures  of  the  pace  laps  when 
the  scaffold  began  to  topple.  Mr. 
Randall  heard  the  first  screams 
of  the  spectators  atop  the  tower. 

He  whirled  around  and  auto¬ 
matically  started  firing  his  cam¬ 
era  without  stopping  to  set  it. 
The  camera,  a  Leica  equipped 
with  90mm  lens  and  a  rapid-fire 
attachment,  was  set  at  hyper- 
focal  distance  at  fll.  This  pro¬ 
vided  Mr.  Randall  with  the  best 
depth  of  field  along  with  a  sharp 
image  up  to  infinity.  The  base¬ 
plate  trigger  of  the  rapid-fire 
attachment  is  operated  by  hand 
squeeze  and  permits  the  photog¬ 
rapher  to  shoot  approximately 
one  frame  per  second  or  an 
entire  roll  of  36  frames  in  about 
45  seconds. 

Using  Tri-X  film  and  shooting 
from  a  distance  of  about  60  feet 
from  the  scaffold,  Mr.  Randall 
grabbed  six  pictures  as  the  stand 
was  falling  and  another  half 
dozen  shots  in  followup. 

Later,  Mr.  Randall  said  that 
after  he  heard  the  initial 
screams,  “I  turned  around  and 
started  firing,  and  that’s  all 
there  was  to  it.  The  impact  of 
it  didn’t  hit  me  until  it  was  all 
over.  And  all  the  time,  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  I  kept  thinking 
that  I  was  missing  the  race 
shots  I  was  supposed  to  get.” 

Mr.  Randall’s  film  was  rushed 
to  the  News’  darkroom  and  the 


Chanfses  Announced 
on  New  Jersey  Paper 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J 
Top-level  executive  shift!  tt 
the  Perth  Amboy  Newt  wm 
announced  this  week. 

Jack  Wigle,  former  vice 
president  and  advertising  diiw- 
tor,  moved  up  to  president  tsi 
general  manager,  replAcii! 
James  M.  Fox. 

Nicholas  O’D.  Lederer  re 
turned  to  the  paper  as  exeentiw 
editor,  succeeding  Bruce  Miir 
Jacob  W.  Perl  in,  on  law 
since  Jan.  1  because  of  illnes. 
resumed  his  job  as  managinir 
editor. 

Milton  H.  Bloodgood  was  i«e 
moted  from  national  advertisBC 
manager  to  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Fox  came  here  in  1958 
from  Yakima,  Wash,  and  Mr. 
Lederer  was  advanced  from  th( 
staff,  which  he  joined  in  194S,to 
executive  editor,  succeedini 
John  J.  McDonnell,  who  I^ 
signed.  Mr.  Lederer  was  re 
placed  by  Mr.  Mair,  from  tk» 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  last  No¬ 
vember.  He  went  to  work  on  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News. 


Ed  Pa|:e  Editor 


ClNCINNin 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  editor  awi 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  has 
promoted  Thomas  S.  Gephardt 
to  be  editor  of  its  editorial  pap. 
succeeding  Joseph  Sagmaster, 
who  resigned  to  head  the  Um- 
versity  of  Cincinnati’s  new  edu¬ 
cational  radio  station.  Mr.  Gep¬ 
hardt  came  to  the  Enquirer  « 
an  editorial  writer  last  Mara 
from  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
aid. 
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The  press  group  maintained 
that  the  power  to  restrict  truth¬ 
ful  and  informative  advertising 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  board,  but  in  the  legislature. 

“Too  often  the  true  motive 
of  the  board  which  would  re¬ 
strict  advertising  by  those  it 
controls  is  to  reduce  competition 
and  so  restrict  the  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  in  question,”  Mr.  White 
said. 


I  •  9  The  press  gr 

MlCnifiiWl  S  that  the  power  t 

informa 
should  not  be  i 
\dV0rllSing  a  board,  but  in 

,  “Too  often  t 

DJll  \/  “t'  the  board  v 

Dill  ▼  strict  advertish 

controls  is  to  re< 
Lansing,  Mich,  and  so  restrict 
A  Michiffan  Press  Association  deavor  in  quest 
1,01  to  end  the  authority  of  state  said. 

tgulatory  agencies  in  controll-  _ 

jdvertising  by  professional  _ 

ud  trade  groups  passed  both 

houses  of  the  legislature  but  _  1  _  . 

m  killed  by  Lt.  Gov.  John  B.  Q  |  Q  J 

Swiinson,  seiz  ing  in  the  absence 

if  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Benef 

The  bill  had  joint  support  by  _ 

the  MP.4  and  the  Michigan  Re- 

tiilers  Association.  It  was  com-  - 

nKfflly  referrerl  to  as  the  “right  _ AIVWOUN^ 

to  advertise  bill  and  w’as  in-  fVescspape 

trodoced  early  in  the  legislative  - 
Msion  but  remained  m  com-  nlaiy 

mittee  until  the  next  to  the  last  w.  H.  mover  Co., 
dijr  of  hearings.  negotiators  f< 

Urged  out  ..f  committee  by  yiTsT  ^osTE 
the  sponsors,  the  measure  easily  Morida. 

Tent  through  the  House  and  ^  ^  30  years  o 
rertived  Senate  approval  after  Arthur  w.  .stype* 
the  state  liquor  control  commis-  Francisco  5,  ( 

!ion  and  the  corporation  and  -  - 

seenrities  commission  were  ex- 

flapted  from  provisions  of  the  Drive.  Anaheim.  < 

^  Phone  KEystone  3- 

Mr.  Swainson  justified  his 
veto  saying  the  legislature  had  gold  tvit 

mnted  authority  to  state  agen- 
cici  to  regulate  ad\  ertising  for  buys  the  newspop 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  ality  and  ability 
with  the  pnmary  concern  that  selling, 
professional  ethics  and  conduct  ..  t-EN  FEIGHI 
be  assured.”  . 

.SALES-PURtrHASl 
(llief  Argument  discretion.  P.  T. 

Service.  Box  31^2, 

He  said:  “The  chief  argument  you  cant 
of  those  who  advanced  this  bill  for  subiiity.  Henr 
seems  to  be  based  upon  an  in-  '  s*-..  Sioux  o 

ference  that  freedom  of  the  ; 
press  or  freedom  of  speech  is - ewspaper 

.somehow  impaired  under  exist-  There  is  no  subati 
1  1  Valuations  of  newt 

.nj  law.  television,  radio  an< 

“However  no  evidence  was  .  other  iiurpon 
presented  to  the  legislature  of  !  rejxfAa  ' 

ay  such  impairment,  nor  is  I 
•Jiere  any  showing  whatever  that  |  446  m'ean’  Avmue. 
rofnlatory  agencies  have  abused  — 
their  present  authority  in  any  Publicatio 

Mnner,”  Mr.  Swainson  said.  weatem  weeklies 
“Matters  so  vitally  concerned  cm, , 

wiiL  II*  •  .  1  lit  Alcia.  dlMtO  6U0-t 

m  the  public  interest  should  Blvd.,  Loe  Anxeles 
he  diligently  weighed  before  be-  I  suoct^ful  7( 
ngaltered.  Inthiscase,however,  I  circulation  weekly 
^e  of  the  professional  and  **'“'‘*'",'5,0 

....  .  over  $90,000.  Do 

tMe  groups  most  vitally  af-  I  owner  retiring, 
fected  were  not  even  aware  of  I  P-O^Box  3132.^  Gi 
Je  proposition  until  after  it  I  .Arizona  chai 
an  passed  the  legislature.”  I  li^,  2  shopa,  2 

i  000. 

No  Abu!>€^s  '  ‘Pacific  North we« 

„  j  opposed  weekly,  i 

blmer  E.  White,  secretary-  ^  ’New  .Mexico  wee 
'MIIIIIW.,  *1,  »»•  u-  T>  ^  ARIZONA  NEWS 

of  the  Michigan  Press  Dean  Sellers,  625 
Association,  said  there  have  w>na.  Affiliate  of 

^  no  obvious  abuses  of  their  - 

^*rdatory  powers  by  state  chexjk  that 
f*wcies  but  explained  that  the  more  to  be  s 
M  was  introduced  as  a  safe-  addressed  it 

/uuvcu  CIO  a  oacc 
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Cliangesi  In  Paris 

With  the  appointment  of  Eric 
Hawkins  as  editor  emeritus, 
B.  J.  Cutler  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  June  26.  Mr.  Cutler 
has  been  chief  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  has  been  with 
the  Paris  Herald,  as  the  Euro-  j 
pean  edition  is  popularly  known. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
TOP  EARNING  RECORD 

Northern  California  paid  weekly  with 
extraordinary  earning  record — $60,000 
last  year — available  at  $265,000  with 
30%  down.  Delightful  living,  balanced 
industrial-coounercial  community.  We 
consider  this  a  rare  opportunity.  Don 
C.  Matchan.  c.o  The  Krause  Co.,  ISO 
Main  St..  Loe  Altos,  California. 

Texas  Met-Weekly  $  75.000* 

N.B.  Met-Suburhan 

Weekly  35,000* 

S.E.  Trade  Journal  17,500* 

Ohio  Weekly  39,000* 

N.W.  Small  Daily  125,000* 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORl-ORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CXINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiier  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  Newspaiier  Sert’ice  Co..  Inc.. 
408  S.  408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City, 
Morida. 

A  4^  30  YEIARS  on  the  Pacific  Cocut. 
Arthur  W.  Stypee.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5.  California. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Romneya  i 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nile.  { 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361.  ! 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  ] 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  iiayment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iierson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

.SALES-PURtTHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspajiers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir- 
I  ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

•  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 

I  Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
,  and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
\  in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
'  reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 

I  Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

,  A.  S.  VAN  BHNTHUYSEN 
,  446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STYILL  &  ASSOCI- 
A'TBS,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

SUOCTBSSFUL.  70-ye*ur'.old  controlled 
‘  circulation  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2. 

building  and  equipment  appraised  at 
I  over  $90,000.  Downpayment  $20,000. 

I  Owner  retiring.  Publishers  Service, 
j  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  ‘ARIZONA  CHAIN  —  ’TWO  WEEK- 
i  LIES,  2  shops,  2  buildings,  all  $235,- 

i  000. 

I  ‘Pacific  Northwest  hiirh  calibre  un- 
j  opposed  weekly,  $116,000. 

I  ‘New  Mexico  weekly,  $75,000. 

ARIZONA  NETWSPAPBJR  Properties 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cununins  Trust  C?o. 


CHECK  THAT  LE’TTER  ONCE 
MORE  ’TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  ’TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  !  ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK,  hundred- 
year-old  weekly  of  great  prestige  and 
influence,  grossing  $100,000.  circula¬ 
tion  3,500,  large,  modern  plant  fully 
staffed,  priced  at  $86,000  including 
building,  one-third  down.  Our  No. 
0378.  May  Brothers.  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

CAUIYIRNIA  FARM  AREA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  weekly,  excellent  plant,  fine 
I  building  included  for  $73,500,  $18,500 
.  down.  ’This  high-profit  iiaper  is  as 
sound  as  Gibraltar.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim. 
California. 

j  CAUIX>RNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
'  weekly,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  proe- 
I  |>erous  area,  good  climate,  steady 
growth.  $122,000.  $35.00<)  down  in- 

i  eludes  receivables.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 

‘  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim,  California. 

(HART  AREA  2.  Weekly  newspaper 
,  and  auxiliary  grossing  $63,000,  ex- 
l>eniies  $44.  Paid  circulation  2,400  at 
$4.00.  Price  $80,000,  one-third  down, 

I  balance  easy  terms.  Economical  set-up 
and  crew.  Established  1936.  Everything 
the  best.  Our  No.  0352,  May  Brothers, 

I  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

j  IN  LOVELY  SETTING— weekly  news 
!  magazine  —  good  growth  potential— 

'  $95,000 — 29%  down — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-  Gabbert  &  Hancock,  3709-B 
^  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 

;  FI<ORIDA.  Transplanted  Northerner  | 
must  return  to  land  of  snow  for  family 
I  ree.sons,  will  sacrifice  unopposed  week- 
I  ly  at  less  than  gross  or  $35,000  half¬ 
down.  Circulation  2,500.  $1  ad  rate, 

I  $3.50  subscriptions.  Fully  staffed. 

I  Beautiful  West  Coast.  Our  No.  0619. 

I  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 

I  IOWA  SUBURBAN  AND  PLANT 
$105,000  can  |)ay  for  itself  4  years  at 
j  present  i>rofit  rate.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  I 
I  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas.  { 

!  ITiORIDA.  Weekly  newspaper  estab- 
I  lished  1918,  unopposed  town  of  3,500. 

I  Grossing  $33,081,  expenses  $24,500. 

Price  $45,000,  only  $15,000  down,  cir- 
I  culation  1,666  paid.  Wonderful  loca¬ 
tion.  Our  No.  0771.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  SMALL  WESTERN  RURAL  DAILY 
$100,000  with  only  $30,000  down.  Two- 
maohine.  Duplex-press  plant,  good 
climate,  prosperous  area.  Joe.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker.  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif, 

IDAHO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  un- 
oppoeed  town  of  800.  established  1887, 

'  grossing  $12,000,  net  $6,943,  hundred 
miles  from  Spokane  near  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  excellent  plant,  one  employe, 

I  circulation  600  at  $3.  none  free,  one 
I  of  oldest  in  State,  rich  farming  coun- 
I  try,  brick  building.  Price  $12,000,  with 
;  $3,000  down  and  $100  month.  Our  No. 
0776.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

MISSOURI.  Weekly  newspaper,  fine 
,  set-up,  grossing  $47,000.  Net  $20,202. 

I  Price  $45,000,  half  down.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring.  Our  No.  0777.  May  Brothers, 

I  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  Francisco 
IndianaiKiiis 
New  York 
Seattle 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Trov,  O. 
Please  address: 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  Shopi>er  Southern 
California  city  of  100,000,  needs  an 
investor  with  $25,000  to  quicken  mo¬ 
mentum  and  acquire  management  i)08t. 
Our  No.  1)841.  May  Brothers.  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

WEST  CX)AST,  FIXHUDA.  Weekly 
new8|»aper.  one  of  the  finest,  gross¬ 
ing  $65,000.  circulation  5.500  at  $3. 
Fully  staffed.  loyal  crew.  Modern 
€‘<iuipment.  Price  $52,500  with  $25,000 
down  and  $200  month.  Our  No.  0759. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

MR.  PUBLISHER — Tired  of  carrying 
the  full  load?  Ambitious  wire  service 
editor.  31,  wants  to  invest  in.  operate, 
eventually  own  western  small  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Box  2223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NBGOTIA’TED— $200,000  and 
up.  for  expansion  or  lairchase  of  newa- 
I>aper8,  ra^o  and  ’TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  .SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Media — Market  Reports 

I  MBDIA-MARKET  INFORMATION 
I  STUDIES-TABULA’nONS 

Prei>ered  from  your  data  or  available 
so<irce8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  from  users.  No  charge 
or  obligation  to  analyze  your  problem. 
Dependable  reports  at  reasonable  rotes. 
(^1  WA  4-1636  or  write — Advertising 
Linage  Service,  89  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7. 
5228  Irvine  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood.  (Talif. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— 'TRUaUNG 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
i>5-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

BArday  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Erecti  ng- Plan  ni  ng-Repai  r 
P.  O.  Box  124.  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8974 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

UPECO  INC. 

Move —  EJrect-  -Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhursts  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

75 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


WE  HAVE  6  Linotj^  Machines  for 
sale  which  have  been  in  operation  until 
recently.  MontKomery  Publishintc  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  WasbinKton,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Photoengraving 


KLISCHOGRAPH  engravintr  machine 
(Consolidated  International  Co.)  ;  elec¬ 
tronic  engravinK  on  plastic  or  metal : 
65  line  screen;  Model  K-150;  like  new; 
$4,600;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  2-unita,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  feed,  50  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  2-CAPCO  fountains.  Available 
Now. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive, 
1-color  fountain,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now. 

GOSS  3-unit8,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  fe^,  76  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drive, 
3-CAPCO  fountains.  Available  Now. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  50  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  2- 
color  fountains,  complete  stereotyi>e. 
Available  Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  adze  diameter. 
Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  $3,250. 

A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Um  Ratal  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 

Insertion  | 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with  i 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
iniertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  ®  80c;  ! 

1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  { 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  SLOO  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $L30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum,  i 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Linat 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

2U 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


Press  Room 

Press  Room 

Press  ItiHm  ~~ 

LINOTYPES 

Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  56736  ; 
2/9V— 2/72 — 4/34  Magazine»--6  molds  ' 
Mold  Blower — Mohr  Saw — Ellectric  Pot 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor  I 

Model  30  Mixer,  No.  51985  j 

FOR  SALE  —  5-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%"  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cyirnders.  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott 
3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ADL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 

San  Francisco  Shcg>ping  News 

851  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco  3,  California 

GOSS  DUPLEX  Mrslel 

1600’s  new  1951.  W.  l)-perfeeMi»'ir 
bed  press.  Pnnts  up  to  6.000^i 
per  hour  in  4-6-8  standaid 

8-12-16  tabloid  size  pages  Koii  ^ 
up  to  77%,  36  inch  diameter  aiS 
cut-off.  Built-in  two  station  puih^ 
ton  control,  slitter  and  iiaper  rati  iJZ* 
FifWn  HP  AC  V  belt 
controls.  Sixteen  8  to  10  ooli^ 
chases  included.  Available  at  on«e.^£ 
be  seen  in  New  York.  Box  2308 
&  Publisher.  ’ 

Model  14 — No.  49834 — Swing  Keyboard  j 

PRESSES 

Goss  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
witii  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

HOE  ROTARY  PRESS.  3  units,  ikmu, 
folder.  From  Philailelphia 

22%"  cut  off.  Same  units  inJTty 
throughout  country.  Crated,  sUS 
and  ready  for  immediate  deliven 
Pliiladelphia.  Priced  low  bemuM  m 
printing  at  local  plant.  Sun,  Wila« 
Creek.  California. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Unit* — 5  Color  Cylinders — 5  j 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers— 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure,  with  3  1 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me-  i 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Poet-Dispatch. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%" 

Up  to  18  Units — 4  Reversible  with 
Color  Cylinders— 5  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels — 

OUR  BUSINESS  ~ 

"COLOR  HUMPS" 

Cylinder  Units  for  (kiss  and  Hot 
Unit  Presses  22%"  imge  cut-o*. 

USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
PRESS  INSTALLERS 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  twin  imits.  Model  E  web- 
perfecting  flat  bed ;  16  page  standard 
or  32  page  tabloid ;  units  operate  sep¬ 
arately  or  twinned;  half  or  quarter 
fold;  excellent  condition;  $25,000  at 
our  plant;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  PRESS 

SERVICES,  INC. 

Jerome  Feldman.  Prm. 

305  Cupertino  Way  San  Mateo,  CUtf. 

aid  Traveler, 

DUPLEX — 24  page — 3-8  page  decks. 
Color  Fountain — Complete  Stereotype 
— Near  new  Drive  (3  years).  Immol¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Press  can  be  put  into  operation  in  3 
days  notice. 

LA  TRIBUNE  LTD. 

221  Dufferin  St., 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec 

Canada 

IP anted  to  Buy 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 

5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  22%" 

Double  Folder — AC  Drive.  Located 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSFS 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLHaiS 
-STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXfoid  74tM 

Charlotte  News. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPBSETTHat  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollen 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Color  Cylinder- — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

SEE  IT  IN  OPERATION 

12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo — CWor  Reverses  and  aux. 
fountains.  Extra  Folder — $30,000. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 

25  Bruen  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

HOE 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Eo. 

3  UNIT  HOE  23%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 

6  UNIT  PRESS 

Linotypes — Intertyiies — Lodloen 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVIS 

37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

6  Superspeed  Straight  Line  Units 

2  Double  Polders  22% "  cutoff 

Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bearings 
Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 

2  Full  Automatic  Motor  Drives 

WANTED  :  8-page  Duplex  or  Com  fig- 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  anil- 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  IS 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Elrlanger,  Ky, 

AC  220  volts 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

WANTED — One  used  Capeco  rortgUi 
color  fountain.  Contact  Indepaatel 
Publishing  Company,  Anderson,  SoOfi 
Carolina. 

TWO  G-4  INTERTYPES  18.68#  « 
later.  Electric  pot.  AC.  quadder,  ms. 
six  pocket  mold  disc,  in  good  eoidi- 
tion.  Give  full  description,  eqaipmat 
condition,  price  and  availability.  IM 
Wade,  Argus- Leader,  Sioux  Fkfia 
South  Dakota. 

Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  3  Unit  Goss. 
23-9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder,  2  color 
fountains,  reverse  cylinder,  end  feed. 
AC  drive.  Richardson-Sovde  Co..  Inc., 
700  S.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK 
Reversible  Couple — Complete  wtih  Roll 
Arm  Brackets,  Compensators.  etc. 
NEW  19’53.  L(K;ated  Midland,  Texas. 

2_model  a  duplex  FLATBEDS 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  nafional  guide  to  posifions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 

Serial  Nos.  1271  and  1609.  Located 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

Circulation 

Circulation 

2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
energetic,  ambitious,  required  for  lead¬ 
ing  island  newspaper  off-shore  Chart 
Area  4.  Reply  Box  204$,  Editor  A  PiA- 
lisher,  giving  full  particolaiB.  Wide-open 
opportunity  for  bright  young  man  with 
ideas  and  know-how. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  wajh 
seat  weekly  in  (jhart  Area  2.  Pr* 
young  man  who  will  work  part  tw 
in  advertising.  Steady  full-tins  i» 
for  hard  worker  who  can  prossa 
results.  Write  Box  2116.  Editor  8 
Publisher. 

PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE, 
REQUIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

wanted  for  small  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper.  R«lly 

AGGRESSIVE.  ASTTUTE  cireujstin 
manager  for  small,  booming  Cslifoiw 
daily.  Must  be  talce  charge  man  ww 
ing  to  work.  Tremendous  opportnW 
for  right  man.  Strong  on  pronwj* 
service.  Send  all  first  letter.  Box  O"’ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

tough  challenge.  Perform¬ 
ance  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded.  Box  2109,  Editor 

1  &  PoUlidher. 

1  Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  A4  wnk 
i  for  yon. 
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- HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

^ '  Circulation  ' 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advortising 

iwBICAN  newspaper  in  the  Far  , 
openint:  for  circulation  super-  , 
S  or  lone  manasrer.  Experience  and 
Zp  military  service  helpful.  Apply 
%MBnel.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
JJq  I4_  San  Francisco.  California. 


THE 

man  we  want 

is  probably  not  lookingr  for 
1  job.  He  must  have  wide 
carrier  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience.  and  be  able  to 
kaiidle  a  lartre  orRaniza- 
tion.  Good  staff.  Excep¬ 
tionally  K'ood  income  and 
opportunity.  Eastern  loca¬ 
tion.  Give  full  details  first 
letter.  Confidential  if  so 
desired.  Box  2038,  Elditor 
A  ^blisher. 


CntClTLATION  MANAGER  —  One  of  I 
Ac  South’s  reeort  cities  ( Chart  Area  4 )  j 
is  the  20-30.UIMI  circulation  bracket,  i 
Morning,  EveninR  and  Sunday,  Rood  > 
ulsry  and  bonus  arrangement  in  one  ^ 
cl  die  area’s  fastest  growing  cities.  I 
(lOvledRe  of  .4BC  practices  and  pro- 
eidores  a  must.  Should  be  capable  of  ' 
rooritnisinR  department.  Fine  ohal-  I 
iNfS  and  opportunity  to  advance  with 
I  irowing  newspaper.  Send  details  and  , 
raeme  to  Box  2323,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iidar. 

CUuiified  Advertising  ^ 

OL/USSn^ED  SALESMAN ;  Man,  Age  , 
N4i  iritb  newspaper  classified  experi-  | 
mao  in  sallinR,  servicing  and  develop-  . 
iig  aeoounts  for  daily  and  Sunday,  ! 
U,OtO  circulation.  Cha^  Area  9.  Re-  , 
ply,  itating  age,  experience  and  start- 
iif  salary  expected  to  Box  2215,  Eiditor 
t  PnbUsher. 

Correspondents 

HFBRIBNCIED  Chicago  Area  Corre-  : 
gsadant  wanted  by  established  sesni- 
aaathly  trade  pouter.  Spouse  rates  with  ; 
aiwimim  monthly  gruarantee.  Write 
Bat  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Display  Advertising  j 

FCIiiY  EXPERIENGED  A-1  newapa- 
display  advertiaing  man  who  can 
wbo,  lay  out  and  sell  advertiaing  is  I 
■■dnl  to  fill  a  staff  vsumncy.  Here  is  ' 
u  opportunity  for  a  qualified  man  for 
lafiatintisl  career  and  future  with  an 
naWiiidiiiK  small  city  daily  newspaper.  | 
A  eooplete  record  of  eaqyerienee  of  the  ’ 
wUeant  is  necessary,  including  sam-  | 
pta  of  work  produced.  Write  to  the 
Adoortising  Director,  'Ibe  Southeast 
Vksmtian,  Cat>e  Girardeau.  Missouri. 

MSPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNI’TY  for  I 
mag  man  or  woman  now  in  display  ; 
■  cbsdfied.  Imyout,  copywriting,  ac-  ' 
wot  servicing.  Salary  commensurate  ; 
anh  qualifications ;  lucrative  bonus  af-  i 
tar  proven.  Top  south  coast  Oregon 
■ily  sesnically  located  in  growing  com-  i 
maity.  ’T^  World,  Com  ^y,  Oregon.  i 


BKAIL  AD  MAN — permanent,  immc- 
spot  on  retail  staff  of  fast-moving  | 
■ily.  100,000  circulation,  morning- 
•m^-Sunday,  town  of  140,000.  Good 
■atting  salary,  insurance,  vacations 
'  ■  ,  congenial  people  to  work  with  and 
let’s  talk  about  it  now.  Call 
■  „  Kinney,  Retail  Advertis- 

y  llsnagcr,  HA  4-7711,  Courier  and 
”!■,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

gNTRAL  WEST  VIRGINIA  inde- 
J*dsat  combination  daily,  Sunday 
“■JWPer  seeks  capable  ^splay  ad- 
JSIJising  manager.  Good  opportunity, 
wte:  Cecil  B.  Highland.  Jr.,  Pub- 
™sr.  (^arksburg.  West  Virginia. 

PgM>IA’rE  OPENING  for  young  ex- 
display  Salesman  with  the 
■Jm  to  advance  in  a  group  of  eleven 
**7  Mwapapers.  Ideal  climate  in  a 
■w  of  28,500.  Salary  and  bonus  ar- 
ymaent.  Reply  in  full  to  R.  E. 
?*■  Advertising  Director,  Clovis 
■•■Wournal,  Clovia,  New  Mexico. 


EXCELLENT  POSITION  i 

For  An  Ambitious  j 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ! 

’THIS  is  an  opportunity  that  ; 
seldom  occurs — a  permanent  position  i 
at  considerably  almve  average  renumer-  . 
ation,  on  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
and  best  paid  newspaper  advertising 
staffs  —  where  results  are  well  re-  i 
warded. 

THE  man  we  seek  thoroughly 
understands  retailing  and  is  able  to  \ 
work  closely  with  business  firms,  plan-  . 
ning  advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  i 
sales  owortunitiea  month  by  month.  I 
He  should  also  be  able  to  write  ex- 1 
cellent  selling  copy  and  make  attrac-  i 
five  layouts.  Elvery  possible  sales  aid  I 
is  available  for  doing  a  top-notch  job. 
We  do  not  run  "Specials”. 

I 

THIS  newspaper  is  a  highly  : 
progressive  morning  and  evening  com-  i 
bination  of  over  100,000  circulation  ' 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
major  metropolitan  markets  in  the 
South.  A  beautiful  city  in  which  you  | 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  pleasant 
living,  excellent  climate,  ideal  working  , 
conditions,  five  day  week. 

AIR  MAIL  in  confidence  com-  | 
plete  details  including  age,  education,  i 
i  also  personal  information,  experience  ‘ 
and  present  salary  to  Box  2200,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Salesman  good  on  layouts  and  copy 
wanted  by  10,000  circulation  daily 
within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  CSty.  Paid  hospitalization.  Write 
giving  complete  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

OOFYREAIKER.  experienced ;  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  2007,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  PubUaber, 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coest  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  BBI 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


WANTED  I  Experienced  Ad  Man,  30 
to  45,  who  loves  to  sell.  Congenial 
staff.  Beautiful  city  of  17,000,  fine 
climate,  many  benefits  including  in¬ 
surance.  Artists  need  not  apply — we 
want  a  saleeman.  Charles  E.  Barrua. 
Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


^editor  8c  publisher 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  on  promo-  , 
tion  and  layouts,  immediately  on  fast-  ; 
est  expsuiding  daily  in  Alaska.  Pros  . 
or  gra^  submit  complete  letter.  Mini-  | 
mum  $125  weekly  start  plus  incentive  I 
bonuses.  Air  Mail  to  Rodger  B.  Franck,  | 
Advertising  Director,  Anchorage  Daily  | 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  > 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  SALiS- 
MAN,  small  Massachusetts  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Guild  shop.  Excellent  working  : 
conditions.  Box  2300,  Editor  ft  Pub-  I 
Usher.  | 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  three  to  four  years’  experience. 
Good  on  ad  layout  and  copy  writing. 
Twenty  thousand  afternoon  daily.  Good 
working  conditions.  Fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  1^1  details  in  first  letter.  , 
Write  E.  G,  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sand'isky,  Ohio. 

SIX  DAY  EWBNING,  Northern  Ohio. 
26,000  circulation  wants  exi>erienced 
saleeman  to  service  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  develop  new  accounts, 
12  man  staff.  A  good  salary,  fringee 
and  retirement  plan.  Write  Box  2311, 

[  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  RETAIL  MANAGER 

One  of  nation’s  top  linage  newspapers 
is  seeking  retail  manager  to  guide 
staff  through  tremendous  growth  pe¬ 
riod.  Individual  we’re  seeking  must 
be  aggressive,  a  quaUfied  administrator, 
sales  trainer  and  stimulator. 

The  compensation  is  excellent  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  unexcelled  bonus  and  retire¬ 
ment  feature  plus  a  well-rounded  in¬ 
surance  program  including  a  major 
medical  i^icy. 

’Hie  cultural  and  recreational  attrac¬ 
tions  in  this  charming  Southern  city 
are  the  equal  of  any  pert  of  the 
United  States.  The  educational  system 
is  hjgh-rsmking  and  includes  a  Junior 
College  and  a  University. 

Applicants  interviewed  will  be  given 
close  scrutiny  and  teeting.  with  the 
best  all-aroiuid  individual  being  se¬ 
lected.  Box  2327,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 

For  combination  morning,  Sunday 
and  evening  operation  in  one  of  the 
South’s  principal  eities.  Combined  daily 
cireulation  in  ezoem  of  80.000,  .SnTiHsy 
circnlation  over  64,000. 

lliis  man  will  Join  a  team  of  top 
flight  newspaper  ezeeutivee,  and  will 
direct  both  news  and  editorial  fnno* 
tions.  I 

Ha  should  not  be  under  36  nor  more 
then  50  to  fit  into  this  position  of  ! 
orersll  editorial  responsibility. 

He  must  have  a  Southern  bMkground 
and  be  would  be  better  able  to  answer 
this  challenge  if  he  has  held  respon¬ 
sible  editoriiU  i>oaitions  on  Southern 
newspapers.  | 

Write  in  complete  detail  to  Box 
2046,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6-day  daily  in 
city  of  17,000.  College  graduate  or 
have  experience.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  expected  starting  salary  to 
The  Hopewell  News,  Hopewril,  Va. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  small  city  daily. 
Prefer  college  nuin,  married,  camera, 
some  experience,  interested  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Box  21<M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDCPERII3iCED  REPORTER,  sound 
on  any  beet,  willing  to  hustle  33  hours 
in  Chart  Area  2  city  for  $116-124 
weekly.  Box  2121,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


FASHION  reporter,  Pacifle  Coast,  200,- 
000  circulation,  state  salary  expected. 
Box  2314,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR,  for 
West.  Salary  open.  ExperisDoe  firrt 
letter,  strictly  confidential.  Box  2106, 
Editor  ft  Publishar. 

WOMAN’S  HIDITOR  —  Chart  Area  2 
diuly-Sunday  neeke  man  or  woman, 
maybe  now  withering  on  progrsaaive 
paper,  who  bubbles  with  feature  ideas, 
is  quick  to  exploit  spot  news,  to  head 
sUff  of  3.  Salary  open.  Send  refer¬ 
ences,  cUps,  tell  all.  Box  2122,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 

CITY  EDITOR  for  26,000  daily  in  fast 
growing  Virginia  suburb  of  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  Must  have  desk  and  aarign- 
ment  experience.  Ideal  spot  for  bright, 
imaginative,  assistant  city  editor  who 
wants  to  move  up.  list  present  salary. 
Early  reply.  Write  or  phone  Roger 
Farquhar,  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Virginia. 

OONNBCmCUT  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  suburban  reporter  with  news 
writing  experience.  Car  required.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Box  2202,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

INDIANA  DAILY  in  city  of  38.000 
seeks  young  sports  editor  to  cover 
I  top-flight  teams  in  sports-wild  com- 
I  munity.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 
I  2224,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR^Upstate  New  York 
afternoon  daily  has  immediate  opening 
for  exceptional  man  who  can  take  im¬ 
manent  charge  of  very  high-producing 
news  department,  modern  plant.  En¬ 
lightened  management  policy  on  news. 
Excellent  family  livability  and  recre¬ 
ational  advantage  in  area.  Good 
schools,  colleges.  Summer  cottage  in 
Adirondacka  available  for  employees, 

I  Good  medical  plan,  other  benefits.  We 
■  will  pay  $175  per  week  for  right  man. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box 
2226,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  OPEN  middle  of  June  for 
experienced  woman’s  page  and  society 
editor.  Here’s  a  ohallenging  opportu¬ 
nity  with  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  good  pay,  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  other  fringe  benefits.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  The  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copjr  for  ghowiiift 
LOCATKNV  without  IDENTIFICATlOTi 


for  JiuM  4,  1960 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


INSTRLITION 


ClatMifiBd  AilvertUing 


RBJPORTER  for  (teneral  news,  police, 
etc.  7,825  ABC.  Blue  Cross.  For  appli¬ 
cation  contact  C.  W.  Utter,  The  Sun, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
mominK  daily  in  growing  area.  Good 
pay,  gt^  chances  for  advancement. 
Daily  Rocket,  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming. 


WANTED  —  two  newsmen,  a  reix>rter  i  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  i  rJ/'^/'>CT  C  A  I  CC  IM  r'l  a 
and  a  wire  editor,  for  aggressive  non-  experienced  news  photographer  capable  I  oALtO  I  IN  (.^LAbSIRED 

metropolitan  daily  in  Northeastern  also  of  handling  dark  room  and  Scan-  | 

Ohio.  Apply  A.  R.  Sacuro  or  R.  C.  A-Graver.  Have  excellent  equipment  .  sgo  Newsi>a|iers  Have  EnrolM 

Dix,  Record.  Ravenna.  Ohio.  and  will  furnish  cameras.  Fine  work-  Salesiieople  iin.t  ENecutiws 

'  ing  conditions,  permanent,  good  pay,  |  In  Parish  Sal.-s-Trainine 

Freelance  h<»pitalization,  ^id  vacation,  other  Course  in  Classih, si  Advertiin. 

'  frtncro  full  ex- 


Dix,  Record.  Ravenna.  Ohio.  and  will  furnish  cameras.  Fine  work-  ] 

■  ing  conditions,  permanent,  good  pay, 
Frtta  tjtnrv  hospitalization,  paid  vacation,  other 

'  fringe  benefits.  Give  full  details  ex- 
FREB  DANCERS;  Sell  your  photos  to  ;  Perienro.  personal  daUJn  first  letter. 


Jl.  Avsilsbie 

j  piili*«t- 


SPORTS — General  asRijfnnient  reporter  company  magazines  buy :  Payment  from 


huir  hoS^  orSn  Tai-ker Tooo  |  The  News-Mesaenger,  Fremont.  Ohio.  ,  „d  Parish 


training  provided  by  the  li-. 

ish  Course  in  Classified  A4hk  |l  *•  ' 


DAILY  NEWS 
Worland,  Wyoming 


SPORTS,  WIRE  EDITOR,  use  camera. 
Some  general  news.  Small  daily.  Be¬ 
ginner  ok.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 


$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  caj>- 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


Promotion^— Public  Helaliotm 


Mechanical 


OIL  INDUSTRY 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


;  tising  shows  Clas-sifod  iiersonad  hi* 
.  to  square  right  up.  to  analyte  ua 
'  solve  sale*  problems  they  daily  » 
counter.  Clas.sifie<i  snles|)eople  are  a. 
I>ertly  trained  (at  home — on  THm 
own  ^MEl  develoiHsi  to  increase  U*r 
,  individual  sales  prmluction  and  opy 


JOPT  EDH 


Ssw  *  ^ 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  for  trrowine  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN— weekly  news-  I  Rapidly-expanding  world-wide  oil  com- 

^000  daL  N^  a  "nro^’  ,?hS  c^  ^ew  Jersey.  Box  2102,  pany  seeks  mature  writer  with  maga-  businees. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  zine  and/or  metropolitan  newspaper  i  v,.—  / 


broaden  appeal  of  woman’s  section  be¬ 
yond  club  news  and  social  notes  and 
who  can  create  a  "modem  living” 
section.  Good  opportunity  for  assistant 
woman’s  editor  or  city-side  woman 
with  ideas  and  drive.  List  present 
salary  and  describe  your  ideas  of  what 
woman’s  section  ^ould  include  or 
adiieve.  Send  tear  sheets  of  past  work. 
Box  2242,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


zine  and/or  metropolitan  newspaper 
editorial  experience  and  understand- 


’nie  famed  Parish  t'ourse  (only  ^ 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


eatt^ai  experience  ana  unoers^nu-  existence)  has  proved  si^  iS 
mg  of  cq^rate  imblic  relations.  Some  |  j[,at  it  quickly,  thoroughly.  „d 
speeohwntmtf.  Lifetime  career  oppor-  ^ 


-A.  wj  1  a*  o  j  c€*9«fully  trains  beirinner? — TfraJ. , 

,  and  refreshes  experienced  perggST 
with  letter  offering  references  and  sal-  '  i'ei>onn«. 


tDnw.  ^ 

Md:  ***n‘ 

Si  ttaily 

Ctet  Area 
ivie.  4«-  > 


WOMAN  REPORTER  for  feature  work 
and  as  assistant  to  woman’s  editor 
on  metropolitan  area  daily.  Elxperi- 
ence  preferred.  Box  2243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


for  small  six  afternoon  non¬ 
union  daily.  4  machines,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod  and  all  auxiliary 
equipment.  Modem  buiiding, 
pleasant  working  conditions. 
Young,  aggressive,  wide-awake 
staff.  Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin, 
Daily  Tifon  Gazette,  Tifon, 
Georgia. 


with  letter  offering  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  range.  Box  2233.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  far 
you  now  to  slash  turnover,  heiskta 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  sad 
velop  professional  pride — all  while  it 
helixi  you  develop  more  Cludifa 
faster. 


IWTOR- W 

pilttine  e] 

kno' 

^‘17. 


COPYRJSADE3R  —  fast.  exi>erienced, 
imaidnative  and  with  flair  for  layout 


SUPBRINTEINDENT  for  strong;  semi* 


'^eekly  operaUon  urgently  needed  due 


Enroll  .as  many  of  your  staff  u  m 
opening  in  Public  Relations  department  want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW 
of  large  transportation  firm.  New  York  ,  Your  only  investment  in  this  '20-ltaB 
Caty  headquarters.  Writing,  contact  sales-boosting  Course  is  $6$  each.  Sod 
and  diversified  Public  Relations  duties.  !  in  the  names  now  or  write  (or  4e 
Salary  to  $6800.  Reply  Box  2324,  Edi-  ;  scriptive  brochure. 

U)r  &  Publisher. 


r"Rot^l^  ‘"c  ‘="K‘c“h'  n1l"rg®""M"  maT  Gmw 

to  Robert  G.  Fichenberjf,  Manatringr  amoii  a  kaa  «o«i.  Uncraa 


^  V  AI  inK  city.  6.600.  near  large  metro- 


INSTRUCTION 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  C.olden 
opportunity  in  Philadelphia  for  young 
man  with  some  experience  in  magazine 
publishing.  Post  requires  flair  for  story 
construction,  some  knowledge  of  copy¬ 
reading  and  makeup.  Write  fuil  de¬ 
tails,  including  educational  background 
and  experience.  Information  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential — our  personnel 
is  aware  of  this  advertisement.  Inter¬ 
views  will  be  arranged  for  those  quali¬ 
fied.  Box  2321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


and  share  profits  in  return  for  reli¬ 
ability  and  talent.  Write  in  full  to 
Box  2238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES.  INrORPORATED 


Linrttype  School 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Weekly  Newspaper-New  Jersey 
Box  UOl,  EJditor  &  Publisher 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instmction 
Flee  Information 


Classified  Advertising  DevelotiiiMat 
Services  for  Newspai^rs  Since  IM 


2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  FVndi 
Oxford  1-8.331 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


EDITOR  —  with  business  experience 
to  operate  Connecticut  weekly  grossing 
$30,000  with  immediate  grow^  po¬ 
tential.  $125  salary  plus  substantial 
share  of  profits,  ^x  2325,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  and  Cuba 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Since  1953,  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  has  dedi¬ 
cated  June  7  to  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Its  observance  has  a 
double  purpose: 

1.  Newspapers  in  countries 
with  freedom  of  the  press  may 
express  their  satisfaction  edi¬ 
torially.  They  may  also  condemn 
countries  where  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  restricted  or 
stamped  out. 

2.  Newspapers  in  countries 
where  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  enjoyed  will  pass  over  the 
day  in  silence,  thus  expressing 
their  mute  protest. 

Alas,  poor  Cuba!  That  coun¬ 
try  has  neither  freedom  of  the 
press  nor  newspapers  whose  sil¬ 
ence  will  mean  anything  more 
than  complete  subservience  to 
the  revolutionary  dictatorship. 

But  the  most  poignant  and 
vocal  protest  against  the  “black 
story  of  outrage”  perpetrated 
by  the  Castro  government 
against  the  press  of  Cuba  comes 
from  the  exiled  editors  of 
Prensa  Libre,  last  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  free  papers.  Now  in  Miami 
with  their  families,  Ulises  Car- 
bo  and  Humberto  Medrano  pro¬ 
vided  this  account  of  the  seizure 
of  Prensa  Libre,  a  story  that 
has  been  told  only  sketchily  in 
news  dispatches : 

*  * 

Our  newspaper,  Prensa  Libre, 
was  occupied  and  confiscated 
May  16  by  the  government  of 
Cuba.  The  occupation  and  con¬ 
fiscation  was  perpetrated  by  a 
servile  minority  of  the  unions 
Colegio  Nacional  de  Periodistas 
and  Union  Sindical  de  Artes 
Graficas,  with  the  support  of 
armed  agents  of  the  government. 

The  action  was  taken  when  we 
refused  to  allow  our  editorials 
to  be  censored  by  a  group  of 
employees  on  a  so-called  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
These  committees,  backed  by  the 
government,  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  freedom  of  expression 
in  Cuba. 

The  anti-communist  policy  of 
Prensa  Libre  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge.  We  have  up¬ 
held  it  during  the  20  years  of 
Prensa  Libre’s  existence.  We 
have  also  been  undeviating  de¬ 
fenders  of  democracy  and  public 
liberties. 

These  twin  attitudes  have 
caused  us  many  difficulties  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present 
period.  They  were  the  cause  of 
the  threats  and  persecution  suf¬ 


fered  by  us  under  the  Batista 
dictatorship. 

Under  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  betrayed  the 
principles  of  the  Cuban  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  ousted  Batista,  we 
opposed  the  surge  of  commun¬ 
ism  and  the  evident  totalitarian 
tendencies  of  Fidel  Castro.  This 
attitude  brought  on  violent  at¬ 
tacks  by  the  government  press 
and  radio,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  fenced  in  by  the  fierce 
moral  and  material  pressure  de¬ 
nounced  more  than  once  by  the 
lAPA. 

The  attacks  were  intensified 
recently  when  we  protested 
strongly  against  the  confiscation 
of  our  colleague,  Diario  de  la 
Marina. 

Monday,  May  16,  Revolucion 
made  the  charge  of  treason,  and 
accused  us  of  complicity  with 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  in 
an  aggression  the  newspaper 
said  was  planned  against  Cuba. 

It  was  evident  that  the  end 
was  in  sight,  so  we  prepared  an 
editorial  and  three  front-page 
boxes  in  which  we  denounced  the 
maneuver  against  us,  as  well  as 
the  plot  of  international  com¬ 
munism  against  freedom  in  our 
country  and  against  democracy 
and  solidarity  in  the  Americas. 

The  editorial  denouncing  the 
maneuver  was  headed  “Before 
Cuban  Opinion.”  The  first  box 
had  the  heading:  “Prensa  Lib¬ 
re,  Free  Territory  of  Cuban 
Journalism.”  The  second  box 
said  Prensa  Libre  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing  because  of  the  death  of 
freedom  of  expression  in  Cuba 
and  would  continue  in  mourning 
until  confiscated  newspapers 
were  returned  to  their  legiti¬ 
mate  owners.  The  third  box 
pointed  out  that  the  editors  of 
Prensa  Libre  had  been  accused 
of  treason,  which  is  punishable 
by  death,  and  that  in  view  of 
this  we  denounced  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  guarantees  for 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper. 

The  managing  editor  informed 
us  that  several  printers  and 
proof  readers  refused  to  handle 
our  copy.  We  asked  to  talk  to 
the  leaders  of  the  insubordina¬ 
tion.  They  confirmed  their  de¬ 
cision  and  charged  that  what 
we  had  written  was  subversive. 
We  replied  that  it  was  up  to 
the  authorities,  and  not  the 
unions,  to  decide  if  the  copy  was 
subversive  or  not.  They  refused 
to  change  their  position.  At  the 
same  time  they  demanded  that 
we  go  to  the  newspaper. 

While  we  were  discussing  the 
problem  a  friend  tipped  us  off 
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"We  want  to  be  members  of  ICMA  like  you  .  .  .  and  go  to  convMtiM.| 


on  another  telephone  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
(G-2)  were  at  the  newspaper 
in  civilian  clothes.  Taking  all 
this  into  account,  we  dictated  a 
statement  to  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  in  which  we  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  that  day’s 
issue.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
insubordination  of  the  workers, 
backed  by  armed  agents,  created 
a  situation  that  would  propitiate 
our  arrest.  Neither  this  state¬ 
ment,  nor  the  editorials  and 
boxes  were  printed. 

A  few  minutes  later  we 
were  informed  that  intelligence 
agents  were  watching  our  homes 
and  had  visited  the  homes  of 
friends  with  the  intention  of 
arresting  us.  It  was  evident  that 
an  order  was  out  for  our  arrest 
and  that  we  would  wind  up  in 
La  Cabana,  where  we  ourselves 
had  denounced  the  mistreatment 
of  political  prisoners. 

There  was  no  alternative  but 
to  request  asylum,  which  we 
did  at  the  Embassy  of  Panama. 
We  left  Cuba  for  Miami  May  22 
under  the  protection  of  the 
Panamanian  flag. 


Raul  Castro  Sees 
Newsmen  As  Spies 

Hatin 

Major  Raul  Castro,  brc.t' 
of  Fidel  and  boss  of  Caki 
armed  forces,  has  issued  a  clyi 
threat  against  American  ncr- 
men  in  Cuba.  The  threat  aa 
at  a  time  U.  S.  correspondea 
are  encountering  increasinf  di 
ficulties  in  coverage  of  t' 
Cuban  situation. 

Appearing  on  TV,  M2.1 
Castro  said:  “Allan  Dnlks : 
chief  of  spies,  the  one  who  c 
ordinates  the  North  Aneria 
espionage  centers,  of  which  a 
must  have  at  least  a  dm?- 
here  (in  Cuba).  Some  of  tha 
we  know  and  recognize;  ahc. 
all  they  come  disguised  as 
papermen,  but  we  let  than  sts; 
because  if  we  throw  them 
they  will  send  others  that  a 
don’t  know.  So  we  are  going  ' 
let  them  remain  here  until 
day  of  final  judgment. ...  Tbit 
is,  I  say  the  day  of  final  juk 
ment,  the  day  the  (U.  Si 
Marines  land  here.” 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SAIE 
OF  DAH.Y  NEWSPAPERS  v 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADYISOS 
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lust  low  far  should  government  go 
in  competing  with  its  own  citizens? 


Today  the  government  runs  some  19,0()i) 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  its  civilian  branches  alone! 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  U.  S,  government  actively  competes  with 
thousands  of  independent  businesses,  large  and  small. 

“Why?”  they  ask.  And  it  is  a  good  question. 

A  legacy  of  war 

The  idea  of  govemment-in-business  got  its  big 
boost  back  in  World  War  I.  However,  it  has  been 
kept  rolling,  and  even  accelerated,  in  times  of  peace. 

Today  no  one  can  estimate  the  total  cost,  in 
terms  of  tax  dollars,  of  government-in-business.  But 
figures  are  available  for  one  of  government’s  largest 
enterprises— the  federal  electric  power  “business.” 

To  date,  this  federal  “public  power”  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  And  its 
fromoters  propose  $10,000,000,000  more— much 
of  which  would  likely  come  from  the  taxpayers. 

Is  more  federal  power  spending  necessary  ? 

To  maintain  an  abundant  supply  of  low-price 
power,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  government  to  ex¬ 
pand  farther  into  the  electric  power  business.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  rapidly  growing  need  for  electricity  can  be 
amply  met  by  the  more  than  300  independent  elec¬ 
tric  companies. 

The  question  of  government  power  expansion 
lies  with  you  and  other  citizens  (8  out  of  10  don’t 
yet  realize  they  are  being  taxed  for  this  purpose). 

If  the  trend  toward  more  “public  power”  con¬ 
tinues,  the  people  of  your  community  will  have  to 
ante  up  more  money— money  that  you  might  pre- 
j  fer  to  see  spent  locally  on  schools,  libraries,  hospi- 
:  tals,  parks  and  other  essentials.  If  you’d  like  to 
I  know  more  of  the  facts  and  implications  of  “public 
^  power”  spending,  mail  the  coupon  for  the  new  free 
fcooklet,  “What  Do  Federal  Power  Ventures  Cost 
'  Your  Community?” 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

Vriiilrd  III  U  S  .'I 


“In  all  that  the  people  can  individnally  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not 
to  interfere”  —ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  1115'R,  1271  Avo.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  promptly  the  material  cheeked  below, 
without  charge; 

□  “What  Do  Federal  Power  Ventures  Cost  Your 

Community?” 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor  this  message. 

NAMF. - 

(PUaie  I'tiM) 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ ZONE - STATE - 
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33rd  Annual  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BEE. 


Biggest  One  In  Its  Histo 


This  month  73  of  America’s  finest  young  spellers 
vie  for  the  national  championship  .  .  .  and  a  prize 
nobody  can  measure. 

Our  picture  above,  taken  in  Washington  last  June, 
shows  Joel  Montgomery  winning  the  National  Spelling 
Bee,  sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard  and  52  other 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Who  will  be  this  year’s  winner?  We  believe  there’s 
a  prize,  immeasureable  but  priceless,  for  every  one  of 
the  73  youngsters: 


The  pride  of  victory  at  the  local,  hometown  lev 
The  honor  of  going  to  Washington  to  compete  agai 
the  finest  young  spellers  in  the  nation. 

The  pleasure  of  spending  one  of  the  most  wondwf' 
weeks  any  youngster  could  imagine. 

No  other  newspaper  public  service  program  co 
pares  with  the  Spelling  Bee  as  a  wholesome,  stim 
lating  activity.  These  days,  when  talk  is  cheap,  t 
Bee  is  doimj  something  for  Young  America.  Here  at 
Scripps-Howard,  we’re  proud  of  that. 
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